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SUMMER SLEIGHING IN 


_ T HAT is it ?” asked Uncle Jack. 

\ “ A river,” replied Ermine. 

“Very well,” said the old gentleman. 
Then, after a moment, “ Where is it ?” 

“In Western North Carolina.” 

“Very well,” said the old gentleman again, 
taking up his newspaper. “Pray don’t for- 
get my slippers.” 

Later in the day, however, he took me 
aside. 

“Do you know any thing about this West- 
ern North Carolina, Miss Martha?” he asked. 

“Only how it looks on the map, Sir.” 

“ And how does it look ?” 

“ Black in the face with mountains.” 

“ Apoplectie ?” 

“Decidedly. Bald Mountain, you remem- 
ber, had a stroke not long since.” 

“Are we going there?” asked Uncle Jack, 
resiguedly. 

“T don’t think any one knows, Sir, exact- 
ly where we are going except Ermine,” I 
replied. 

We found it at Ashville. I use the word 
found because it was a regular game of hide- 
and-seek, in which the knolls, the river, and 
ourselves took part. It begins life down on 
the South Carolina border, and runs almost 
due north, placidly taking in small streams, 
and concealing its ultimate purposes with a 
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delicate art worthy of Undine’s watery rela 
tions. Near Ashville is the trysting-place 
where it meets the Swannano on its way 
down from the Blue Ridge, but so cunning- 
ly is it all managed that no road, no path, 
will take you there, and unless you have 
the spirit and the boots of a pioneer you 
will miss the wedding. Having neither, we 
yet went, driven by the fiat of Ermine. 

“T said I would witness this meeting of 
the waters,” she began. Then, putting out 
a slender foot ineased in a stern little dou- 
ble-soled boot, “Thus do I leave my mark 
upon the strand!” 

“Upon the mud,” said Uncle Jack. 

“ Witness, my friends,” continued Ermine, 
“this is the majority of our river. Its life, 
so far, has been but awkward growing. It 
has had no definite character; no one could 
tell what it might come to—a swampy, a 
stony, or a bucolic and grassy end. Havy- 
ing received the Swannano, however, it now 
for the first time feels its strength. My 
friends, let us return. Later in the day we 
will view it from the summit of that fern- 
covered hill behind the town.” 

*“ Beaucatcher Knob,” said Uncle Jack. 

“T never hear that country-farmer name,” 
replied Ermine. “I make it a point to not 
hear such titles in my rambles through Ar- 
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HAWK'S BILL MOUNTAIN, 


cadia. When the dialect descends too 
far, I simply ignore it, and thus save 
myself much vexation of spirit.” 

Later in the day, however, although 
we scaled the Knob, and saw a won- 
drous vision of grandeur and beauty, 
we saw no river in all the green valley 
of knolls below us, no gleam of water 
at the foot of the far mountains, no 
flash of white through the sunset gap. 

“She is hiding,” said Ermine; “let us 
go down ard find her.” 

The view from the Knob is one of the 
few that linger in memory distinct as a paint- 
ed picture. As yet it is unknown to the world 
at large, but it will be famous some day, 
when the eager artists and tourists discover 
this hidden region locked up behind mount- 
ain walls whose peaks seem to thrust back 
scornfully the railroads that would pene- 
trate within. So far they have stood at 
bay, these magnificent cloud-capped ranges, 
defying the world. Behind the Knob rise 
the rounded summits of the Blue Ridge, 
singularly blue always both in sunshine and 
in storm. Sitting on the grass-grown earth- 
works of the old Confederate fort that crown- 
ed the summit, one faces the west, glorious 
in sunset tints. In the north rise near and 
dark peaks leading toward the Black Mount- 
ain and its lonely grave. No man had ever 
«a grander sepulchre than Elisha Mitchell, 
who lost his life while exploring this lofty 
The mountaineers buried him on the 
peak, whose height, as measured by his own 
hand, is cut in the reugh stone at the head 
of the grave—6711 feet, the highest summit 
east of the Mississippi. The government sig- 
nal station that onee stood near has been | 
abandoned and burned. 


range. 


Looking from the Knob toward the west, 
we saw a crowd of peaks, apparently end- 
less, fading away into the horizon on the 


far Tennessee border. But the southwest 
holds the genius loci, the god who guards 
the valley—Mount Pisgah, solemn, grand 
old peak, dominant in its gaunt majesty, 
although one hundred and eighty brother 
summits are in sight, and the Cold Mount- 
ain beyond is counted higher. 

“Physically, perhaps, but not spiritual 
ly,” said Ermine. “ Pisgah is the king, the 
native-born god of the valley.” 

As the sun sank behind the mountains 
down into Tennessee the one gap in the 
massive western wall, the gap guarded )by 
Pisgah, began to grow purple and soft, like 
a beautiful pass into some better country. 
Looking through, far beyond we saw a dis- 
tant mountain all tinged with gold. 

“And the building of the wall of it was 
of jasper, and the city was pure gold,” said 
Unele Jack. 

“Ashville is a very pretty village, scat- 
tered over a valley of knolls,” said Ermine, 
summing up her observations that evening. 
“Every man has an alp for his private resi- 





VIEW FROM TOP OF BLACK MOUNTAIN, 
Mountains and many minor groups 
crowded with visitors and dotted 
easels.” 

In the morning we began our search for 
the river. We asked no. questions, but 
walked a mile to the east, a mile fo the 
north, a mile to the south, in vain; at last 
we found it down in the west, hidden so 
cunningly that we were on its very bridge 
before we saw the water. “The witch!” 
said Ermine. “One might live months in 

Ashville without once seeing the gleam of 


are 
with 


One 


dence, and giants walk the streets. 


fine-looking young man I saw_ yesterday 
came up to the second-story windows.” 
“ He is exactly six feet seven inches: I in- | 


quired,” said practical Uncle Jack. 


her silver draperies as she flits through the 
valley, so hidden is her path.” 
“Wait till she gets around the corner and 


| . ” . . . 
you will see a change,” said a voice behind 


“The stages coming and going are pic- us. Weturned. “Major Ray!” exclaimed 
turesque,” continued Ermine, unheeding the Uncle Jack, extending his hand cordially. 
interruption ; “the Eagle Hotel chicken is| ‘Myself in person,” replied the officer. 
tender and unlimited ; the cobble-stones are | “ Cause, furlough; purpose, fishing; scene, 
original; the Ashville dog is a mountain | French Broad. And you?” 
animal, a sort of ‘merry Swiss boy;’ andthe| “Ditto, without the fishing,” replied Er- 
teams are a regular menagerie, an ox and | mine, taking the blue-coated arm with her 
a mule behind, a small malicious steer and | graceful nonchalance. (Ermine had a way 
a particularly large and melancholy horse | of taking a person’s arm.) 
in front.” | “J like fishing,” announced Uncle Jack, 

“ And over and around all,” I added, “is | in a general way. 
spread the most magnificent scenery to be| “A tent, you know, and hammocks,” pur- 
found in the old States—scenery which has | sued the officer, as we strolled back to the 
remained undiscovered, while the White | village; “trouting and books and pipes, 
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and a darky cook, one of those old fellows | straight to the north, crossing the whol 
who can put two sticks together and give | State a second time, and even voyaging 
you a dinner fit for a prince.” up seventy miles into Kentucky before 

“Tl go, Sir; say not another word—I'll| it decides where it really wants to £0, 
go,” said Uncle Jack, breezily. and, passing by the Great River with char- 

“Without an invitation, uncle?” acteristic willfulness, enters the Ohio at 

“A truce to conventionalities, Miss Stu-| last. We traveled slowly, loitering along 
art. Was not my description seductively | the bank, stopping to gather flowers, to 
arranged to entrap not only your uncle} make very bad sketches, to drink from the 
Jack, but all of you?” said the officer, gal-| ice-cold springs, to follow the brooks up 
lantly. (It was indeed, but net the only | their wild gorges and find the hidden falls 
thing arranged, I thonght. People do not | whose voices came down to the road be- 
turn up on bridges over the French Broad | low, and ever and always to gaze and gaze 
by chance.) upon the mountain walls, the rugged rocks, 

“Thank you,” replied Ermine, sweetly; | the islands, and the rushing, foaming river. 
“nothing could be more charming. Unele | Our read was narrow, cut out from the rock 
will enjey the fishing so much, and you and | itself at the water’s edge, and often the 
I, Miss Martha, can swing in the hanmocks | cliffs above seemed toppling over on us, so 
and read the books, while the perfeetion of | far did they lean forward, massive and bare. 
a cook serves cotfee eight times a day in Sé- In places the river flowed through what 
vres cups. Then at night, telling stories might well be called a cafion. Sheerly rose 
around the camp fire in the tent—how ro-| the perpendicular granite walls from the 
mantic! Just what I have always dreamed.” 


water’s edge, inclosing us and our pigmy 
“But the fire won’t be in the tent, you | road as in a gigantic well, only a little slice 
know, niece.” |of blue sky far above remaining as a link 

“On this occasion it will be,” pursued Er- | between us and the outside world. It seem 
mine, calmly. “It was always so in my | ed as though we should never see corn fields 
dreams.” | and the broad heavens again, unless the rocs 


“Then they must have been choked with | that aided Sindbad the Sailor would come 


smoke in your dreams, my dear.” | to our rescue. 

The Major started the next morning, and| Unele Jack remained placid, but we saw 
we followed two days later, finding, as he | “fishing” in his eyes. 
had said, a great change in ourriveraround| “He will be off with the Major to-mor 


the corner. It rushed along with tremen- | row, Ermine, and we shall be left alone,” I 
dous speed, roaring over rocks, boiling in lit- | said. 

tle pools below, swirling back again in long 
eddies, a rampant, foaming tide, tearing a 
way for itself through the very heart of the 
mountains, and dashing forward as though 
nothing should stop it short of the Pacific 
Ocean. The French Broad is a ehief branch 
of the head waters of the Tennessee, and 
seems to take its eccentricities with it into 
the latter river. On its own course it flows 
first north, then west, then south, and the 
Tennessee pursues an equally exceptional 
path by going south 
across the whole 
of its own State 
and well down 
into Alabama, as 
though intent on 
seeking the Gulf 
of Mexico at Pen- 
sacola, then, sud- 
denly seized with 
hesitation, it me- 
anders off vaguely 
toward the west, 
makes a little de- 
tour into Missis- 
sippi, considers a 
while, and finding 
itself once more on 
the Tennessee bor- 
der, away it goes 
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“A REGULAR MENAGERIE,” 


“Tf he is off, some one else will be on, Miss | 
Martha.” 

“Surely you do not expect to meet any 
body in this remote place ?” 

“No,” replied Ermine, idly swinging to 
and fro in the loop of a giant wild grape- 
vine; “I never expect any body—it is too 
much trouble—but they always come, nev- | 
ertheless.” 

They did. That night we stopped at Al- | 
exander’s, and found the Major awaiting us. 
He had pitched his tents a mile below, and | 
came to meet us with a string of trout. With | 
that singular mania for citizens’ clothes | 
which seems to afflict all our army officers, 
he had attired himself in a commonplace 
suit, with colored shirt and an old straw 
hat. Nota bright button remained, not an 
inch of blue. Uncle Jack examined the fish 
with enthusiasm. 

“ At dawn to-morrow,” he said. 

“What did I tell you, Ermine ?” T said, in 
an under-tone, being left in a carriage drawn 
by two wild horses, with no other guardian 
than a constantly smiling and irresponsible 
darky named Zip, the road meanwhile but 
one inch wider than our wheels, and pon- 
derous mountain wagons, drawn by oxen, 
thinking nothing of coming crashing and 
creaking around every corner. This was 
too much for me. After supper we strolled 
down toward the encampment, meeting the 
three-horse Tennessee stage on its way to 
Ashville. Two passengers were on top with 
the driver. 


i 


their home, 


“Yes, Herr Frool,” the elder man was say- 
ing, in a loud metallic voice that reminded 
one of tin scrapings, “the valleys of the 
White Mountain group are scarcely one 
thousand feet the sea-level, while 
here, the very basin of the French Broad, 


above 


along which we are now journeying, has an 


average elevation of more than two thou- 
sand feet.” 

“F-es it poss-sible!” ejaculated the com- 
panion. 

“ Professor Macquoid!” I exclaimed. 

It was indeed that learned man himself, 
and with hima young German: “ Herr Frool, 
a recent acquisition to the ranks of the for- 
eign artists who have made this New World 
” explained the Professor. 

They dismounted, returning with us to 
Alexander’s, where they were to pass the 
night. 

“What did I tell you?” said Ermine, 
when, late in the evening, we went to our 
room. 

“ But they are going on early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“ Are they ?” said Miss Stuart. She was 
sitting before the little glass, brush in hand, 
her golden hair rippling over her shoulders. 
Her back was toward me, but I noticed that 
the reflection smiled. I gave it up imme- 
diately. 

“ Professor Macquoid is no doubt a learn- 
ed man,” I began, “and it is true that I did 
meet him in Florida last winter; still, the 


| acquaintance was but slight, and—” 
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“Uncle Jack has long known him,” said | 


Ermine, brushing calmly on. 

“ And as to this Herr Frole 

“Freulig is the name, Miss Martha.” 

“Well, Froilick, then. I don’t know any 
thing about him.” 

“ Do you want to know ?” said Ermine, set- 
ting the stern little boots outside the door. 
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|“ He 
|thyme grows, and will pilot us thither 


him saying softly over to himself, “ bolly, 
“bolly,” “ bolly-boddy,” as if trying them 


| Soon the Major appeared with fishing-rod, 


basket, and a barefooted aboriginal boy 
knows the bank whereon the wild 
Ladies, pray honor the river-side tent wit] 
your presence at dinner, and inspect ow 





Se IT RT OE ES 


be The next morning it was decided at the | spoil,” said our disguised soldier. 


breakfast-table that we should stay a day| “Will the perfection of a cook serve cof 
: { or two at Alexander’s in order that Uncle | fee?” asked Ermine. 

i Jack might go a-fishing. The Professorhad| “ He will, fair lady. Ah, Professor, I wil! 
| observed a remarkable dip in the strata near | bid you good-by now; the stage will soon 
: by, and the necessary measurements would | be round.” 

Pa detain him some time in the neighborhood. | “A remarkable dip in the strata near by 


ne 


Miss Stuart, he observed, was interested in | 
geology, and “Herr Frool, to whom I am | 
showing some of the wonders of our ecu | 


may compel me to remain some days in this 
vicinity, Sir. I shall therefore have tli 
pleasure of seeing you again,” said the learn- 
| ed man. 











try, Miss Martha, will be, no doubt, charmed 
to-assist you in your search for ferns.” 
“Furrens ?” repeated the artist. 
“Yes, ferns,” I replied, warming at the 
mention of my favorite subject; “little 


leaves, growing on the rocks—leaves.” 
“Ah, yes, de leafs—I paint him,” said the 
young German, vaguely. 


“Indeed she does like them, Herr Fryle,” 


said Uncle Jack, who, in high spirits, was | 


preparing fishing tackle. “She is never 


happy unless she has a polly-stick-’em, or a | 


polly-poddy, or something of the kind.” 

“ B-es it poss-sible!” said the painter, evi- 
dently in a maze as to the meaning of these 
remarkable new words. Afterward I heard 





“Indeed! Iam rejoiced to hear it. May 
I not, then, hope that you too will honor my 
tent with your presence to-day, you and 


| your friend Mr.—Mr. Fraw] ?” 
leaves, you know—leaves, not flowers, but | 


“Freulig,” ejaculated the painter. 


The Professor accepted with alacrity, and 


\the fishermen started down the road, the 
“You like leafs ?” | barefooted boy who “ knew the bank” going 


on before. 

“Strange, isn’t it,” remarked Ermine, in 
her silvery voice, as we leaned over the pi 
azza, “how suddenly an officer grows com 
monplace in citizen’s clothes?” (When we 
reached the fishing ground I noticed that 
the Major had exchanged the old straw for 
his artillery cap.) 


” 





THREE MEMBERS OF THE JURY THAT WE SAW. 
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Left to ourselves, 
we strolled along the 
road down stream 
vathering flowers and 
idly talking. “I am 
going to climb up te 
the top of that rock,” 
announced Ermine, 
suddenly; “I see a 
rosy cloud of flowers 
peeping over.” 

“The Rhododendron 
marimum,” said the 
Professor—‘“a plant 
rarely found north 
of Pennsylvania, al- 
though growing here 
in thickets sometimes 
miles in extent. Miss 
Stuart, the rocks look 
slippery: allow me to 
assist you. Thecorolla 
is bell-shaped—( Have 
the goodness to pick 
up my glasses, Herr 
Frool) — bell - shaped, 
and about an inch 
broad—(In a moment, 
Miss Stuart, I shall be 
able to assist you if 


you will wait )—the color varying from rose | 


to purple, greenish in the throat—” 

“Greenish in the throat—horrible!” said 
Ermine from above, disappearing over the 
top of the rocks as she spoke. 

The Professor meanwhile had stopped 
with his face to the cliff, clinging in a some- 
what spread-out condition to four different 
projections; a branch had knocked his tall 
hat down over one eye and nearly blinded 
him. “Herr Frool!” he called down, “ Herr 
Frool! will you have the goodness to step 
up and adjust my hat ?” 

The Herr, being long and lithe, stepped 
up, and having adjusted the hat, stepped 
on; we saw him no more. 

“Which way did Miss Stuart go?” in- 
quired the Professor, calling down again. 
Flattened against the rock, he could not 
look up without endangering his balance. 

“More to the right,” I answered, putting 
onmy glasses. “You have selected the steep- 
est part of the cliff, Sir.” 

“Such has ever been my custom, madam ; 
the path of science is the path of difficulty,” 
replied the Professor from his perch. 

“Don’t you think you had better come 
down?” I said, watching his movements 
nervously. “Surely it. would be better to 
come down rather than to fall down.” 

“Are you aware, madam, that I have as- 
cended the Alps?” 

“But this is more than the Alps, for you 
are climbing straight up toward a ledge 
which ends in a smooth perpendicular wall, 
Sir; I can see it quite plainly from here.” 


” 





RHOPODENDRONS. 


| But the Professor, having cut loose from 
| two of his pinnacles, made no reply, and 
|I watched him execute a flank movement 
with some trepidation. Perceiving, howev- 
er, that his hold was tenacious, his very feet 
seeming to cling like claws, I gave up the 
watch, and wandered on along the rocky 
shore, looking for ferns and finding many, 
including the delicate little purple-stemmed 
Pella, or cliff-brake. Meeting an advance- 
guard of beech-ferns coming down a gorge, 
I, too, in my enthusiasm was moved to climb. 
Before I began, however, I looked back; the 
Professor was still squirming up. 

Is there any thing in the vegetable king- 
dom more beautiful than the plumy green 
grace of ferns? Like moonlight to the noon- 
day sunshine, like Schubert’s serenade on 
the violoncello to Rubinstein’s Russian 
Hymn played by a full orchestra, like Un- 
dine to one of the French stage heroines of 
the day, so are the forest ferns to the ranks 
of the garden flowers. Robed ever in green, 
wild, shy, and beautiful, they nestle behind 
the rocks, wave by the brook-sides, and hide 
in the still dark glens, and the lovers of 
ferns are bound together the world over by 
that very tie that they do love them, need- 
ing no other intrciluction-—reason sufficient 
for friendship between strangers, between 
the working gardener and the millionaire. 
Although a beginner, with unskilled eyes, I 
collected along the French Broad twelve 
different kinds—the polypody, the maiden- 
hair, the bracken, the Cheilanthes, the cliff- 
brake, the dainty little ebony Asplenium, the 
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lady-fern, the Filix-mas, the beech-fern, the 
Cystopteris, the martial Polystichum acrosti- 
choides, and the Mystery, so called because 
it positively refused to show me any seeds, 
so that I could not analyze it. Climbing 
on, half-way up the gorge I found a plateau 
of ferns so luxuriant, so beautiful, that I 
wished I might turn into tiny Tommelise, 
of the old fairy tale, and live down in the 
miniature tropic forest. Coming out at last 
on the top of the cliff, and wandering along 
at random, I saw again the blaze of the rho- 
There in the heart of the rose- 
colored thicket sat Ermine, her hat thrown 
off, and her hands buried in blossoms. 

“ Herr Freulig is giving me some lessons,” 
she said; but I saw no pencils, and I thought 
it looked the other way. 

“Don’t let me interrupt,” I said, using the 
phrase which always signifies the deliberate 
intention of interrupting as much as possi- 
ble. Isat down on a rock near by and be- 
gan arranging my ferns. The young Ger- 
man sighed—(a German’s sigh seems to come 
from the heels of his boots)—and I had the 
satisfaction of perceiving that the “lessons,” 
whatever they had been, were at an end. 
Ermine, however, sat dreamily enjoying the 
rosy radiance unmindful of any change ; 
plucking the blossoms idly, she let them fall 
around her until she was covered with bloom. 

“What destruction, Ermine!” 

“ Are they not happy so?” she answered. 

“Ah!” sighed the young German. 

It was nearly noon before we left the rho- 


dodendrons. 
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dodendrons. Going back along the elif, w; 
descended through the gorge of ferns, and 
reaching the road, strolled on down stream 
toward the camp. 

“T wonder what has become of the Pr 
fessor,” I said, remembering where I had las 
seen him. 

“ Probably measuring the dip somewhere,” 
replied Ermine. 

“T left him measuring it after a fashion 
of his own,” I said, laughing. “I only hojx 
he got safely down again.” 

“E-es there danger?” inquired the artist. 
“T veel ho-law.” 

He ho-lawed, and presently we heard a 
sound in reply. I call it a “sound” becaus: 
it was not the ordinary shout or halloo; it 
was more like a dignified and long-drawn 
“ahem.” We followed the sound, and going 
back around the curve, discovered the Pro- 
fessor seated on the very ledge I had no- 
ticed, an uncomfortable little shelf with a 
bare granite wall rising perpendicularly be- 
hind it. 

“ Ah, Professor,” said Ermine, calling up 
in her silvery voice, “ how it delights me to 
see a real enthusiasm in the cause of sci- 
ence! Two hours on that ledge might have 
seemed tedious to any ordinary mortal; but 
to you—what secrets has not the eternal 
rock whispered in your ear ?” 

“T breengs heem,” said the young Ger- 
man, swinging himself up by an easier way; 
and presently we saw him walking out on 
the narrow ledge to his friend’s assistance 
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But the Professor could not walk; vertigo, 
he explained, had seized him—the result of 
an overworked brain. 

“R-ropes we haf not; and to carry e-es 
not poss-sible. You moste cr-rawl,” said the 
Herr. 

So back went the procession down the 
narrow ledge, the Professor crawling on his 


hands and knees, and his friend on the out- 


side, tiptoeing along where there was scarce- 
ly room for a foot-hold, in order to guard 
against “the vertigo.” For my part, I went 
down behind the rocks to langh; but Er- 
mine was equal to the occasion. Clasping 
her lovely hands, she went forward to meet 
the rescued man. “Oh, Professor!” she en- 
treated; “we know your love for Science, 
yet we can not yield you entirely to her; 
do not, 1 beg, stay so long away from us 
again!” 

The Professor thought he would not. 

On a shady point we found our tent, and 
on the rocks in the river our fishermen, their 
number increased by an additional man and 
“ How they look, out on those rocks!” 
remarked Ermine, with the little drawl she 
affects at times. (Now I knew Ermine’s 
conversational pitfalls of old: she did not 
say “ how well,” or “ how ill,” simply “how.” 
rhe Professor, however, fell in at once.) 

“Very undignified, truly,” he said, sup- 
posing he was assenting. 

“Yes, ver’ undig,” repeated the artist. 

“Fishing, as an amusement, I have al- 
ways condemned,” continued the learned 
man. “It is a wanton destruction of ani- 
mal life, accompanied by undue exposure to 
the elements; the boats, or as in this case 
the rocks, are apt to be singularly moist, 
and the effort of keeping the mind concen- 
trated upon a stick called a rod is a waste 
of the nervous power.” 

“Do you think so?” said Ermine, lan- 
guidly. 

Seeing us on the bank, the fishermen came 
ashore, and the perfection began his savory 
work. 

Dinner was served on the rocks at the 
door of the tent, and the Professor, having 
partaken heartily, waxed eloquent. ‘These 
mountains, my friends”—( why do we always 
hate aman who begins with ‘my friends?’ )— 
“form the eastern margin of our continent,” 


boy. 


he began, “extending from Vermont to Ala- | 


bama; the coast follows their direction, 
curving in at Hatteras as they trend off to 
the westward. The rocks in this neighbor- 
hood belong to the most ancient of the azoic 
series. 
spokesman among our band of geologists, 
‘As North America is the eldest born of the 
continents, so the Black Mountain is the eld- 


est born of its giant brotherhood, and was | 


the first to emerge from the face of the wa- 
ter when the command went forth, Let the 
dry land appear! In the group of the 


In the language of an eloquent | 


| White Mountains, Mount Washington is the 
only one that rises above six thousand feet, 
while here there are peaks in all directions 
that rise above that height—yes, Sir, above 
that height,” he continued, looking around 
the circle and sternly fixing the fact upon 
the artist, whose attention had wandered 
off toward Ermine. 

“E-es it poss-sible!” said the Herr, hast- 
ily returning to earth again. He had no 
idea where the White Mountains were—(the 
mountains seemed to be all white or black 
in America); but never mind. 

“Is the Bald Mountain in sight ?” inquired 
Unele Jack, beginning on a fresh trout. 

“There are in this region many Bald 
Mountains so called—” 

“But I mean the Bald, the voleano, you 
know, Professor.” 

“T beg your pardon, Sir, but I do not 
know,” replied the learned man, with dig- 
nity; “and science is also silent.” 

“Probably because she don’t know ei- 
ther,” replied Uncle Jack. 

“Nobody knows,” said the Major; “the 
| people in the neighborhood of the mount- 

ain less than the outside public, who at least 
gained some idea, however incorrect, from 
the New York reporters who sat on the 
| fences all around within sight of the peak, 
jand dated their letters faneifully ‘in the 
shadow of the Bald.’” 
| “Tam tired of hearing about that mount- 
ain,” said Ermine. ‘“ Who cares for a doubt- 
ful volcano? If it wants to be fiery, why 
does it not stop this long-drawn prepara- 
tion, and go to work in earnest? It might 
accomplish something then besides rum- 
bling. A wearing set they are from whom 
| people are always ‘expecting’ great things; 
they generally remain, as Bulwer says, 
|‘mere promising young men,’ or volcanoes, 
| to the last. And now for those hammocks.” 
They were brought out from the tent, and 
| soon swung from low-down branches near 
| the water. 
“Come, Miss Martha,” said Ermine. 
| Personally, I am not very fond of a ham- 
mock ; it is almost impossible to get in; and 
once in, it is entirely impossible to get out, 
at least with dignity; this “bounding in” 
one reads about is difficult to accomplish at 
,my age! I did not bound, I climbed, assist- 
ed by the united strength of Uncle Jack, 
the Major, the Professor, and the artist. 
When we had finished our labors, all five 
of us, and I found myself safely in, Ermine 
issued her orders : 

“Please go into the tent and take your 
nap, Uncle Jack. Professor, you will read 
aloud to us, I know. Herr Freulig, may I 
ask you to set my hammock swinging ?” 

She might indeed. Deftly attaching a 
rope to the tasseled net-work, the artist sat 
down under a pine and solemnly swung the 
tree-cradle to and fro, his large owl-like blue 
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eyes fixed upon the lovely picture before 
him. 

“And I?” said the Major. 

“Go and smoke—a good way off, please. 
hey never smoked in Arcadia, you know,” 
replied the lady. 

The Major went; but several wild flow- 
ers lost their heads en route, switched off re- 
morselessly by a little branch he happened 
to carry. 

“Oh, not that book, please,” said Ermine, 
as the Professor brought out his pocket 
Guyot; “the little volume on the rock, 
where the page is turned down. And pray 
sit over there behind us; poetry sounds so 
much sweeter from a distance.” 


““*When buttereups are blossoming, 
The poets sang, ‘tis best to wed,” 


began the Professor, in his tin-scraping 
voice. The river rushed by almost at our 
feet, and the sounds of the forest grew 
clearer. The old cook had finished his la- 
bors and fallen asleep in the sun. Ermine 
swung on in her hammock, her eyes fixed 
dreamily upon the opposite shore. 


“*Whereat our footsteps turned aside 
From lord and lady of degree, 
And bore us to that brave countree, 
Where merrily we now abide, 
That proud and humble, poor and grand, 
Enchanted, golden, gypsy-land— 
The Valley of Bohemia,’” 


read the Professor, and then I too fell asleep. 
Time passed (at least I supposed it passed, 
although I knew nothing about it). 


I came 
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slowly back from the purple oblivion mount- 
ains, hearing while yet afar off the same 
rhythmic chant that echoed after me when 
departing. 


“*Vet still the same old dance and song 
We found, the kindly blithesome throng, 
And joyance of Bohemia,’” 


said a silvery voice, which surely was not 
the Professor’s. I opened my eyes, and lo! 
a change. The Professor had disappeared, 
the artist was not, the rope trailed idly on 
the ground; it was Ermine who read. To 
herself? I raised my head softly. On the 
other side, half concealed by the hammock, 
I saw part of an artillery cap, and the fra 
grance of a cigar rose in the air. I went to 
sleep again immediately. It seems they did 
smoke in Arcadia after all. 

“In the name of common-sense wher 
have you been, Ermine?” I exclaimed, th: 
next morning, when upon first opening my 
eyes I discovered my companion taking oft 
her gypsy hat. 

‘Across the river, Miss Martha.” 

“But it is not daylight yet.” 

‘The sun rese over the cliffs half an how 
ago.” 

“Whom did you go with ?” 

‘A boy; the one who knew the bank.” 
‘What did you go for?” 

‘An object.” 

‘What did you go in? 
“A cooner.” 

“A what?” 

“A cooner. Put on your wrapper and 
step to the piazza door; 
I will show you both 
the cooner and the ob- 
ject.” 

Somewhat sleepily | 
ebeyed, seeing the op 
posite cliffs tipped in 
sunshine, the dark riv 
er below, and _ float 
ing on its surface a 
long, narrow, singular 
ly shaped boat, its for- 
ward end raking the 
air; in the stern sat a 
man using a pole to 
sweep his craft along 
as an Indian uses his 
paddle. 

* “That boat is a coon- 
er,” said Ermine, “ and 
that man is the object.” 

“Who is he?” I de- 
manded, 

“Haven’t the slight- 
est idea,” replied Er 
mine, beginning to re- 
braid her hair. 

The young artist 
came to the breakfast- 
table portfolio in hand. 











“Here it e-es, Mees Herrminia,” he said, 
eagerly, placing a drawing in Ermine’s 
hand. “You haf tell me to do it; I take 
de yesterday of afternoon, and feenish dis 
morn.” 

I looked over Ermine’s shoulder. It was 
a sketch taken a mile back on the road to- 
ward Ashville, a point we had noticed on 
our way out; one of the singular, huge, 
boat-shaped mountain wagons was drawn 
up on the curve. “Excellent!” I exclaim- 
ed: “the identical keel up behind! What 
the mountaineers gain by having their wag- 
ons tilted forward at such an angle I can 
not imagine; but perhaps they model them 
after the sun-bonnets of their wives.” 

Enter the Professor, carrying a large wait- 
er covered with fragments of rock. “I ob- 
tained them all, Miss Stuart—with diffienl- 
ty, ladmit. Still, I obtained them, and in 
such a cause I am proud to exhaust myself. 
I will enumerate and describe the specimens 
to you whenever you please.” 

“T am so much obliged to you,” replied 
Ermine. ‘Professor Macquoid was kind 
enough to devote yesterday afternoon to 
collecting specimens of all the native rocks 
for my benefit,” she continued, turning to 
me. 

“Very kind indeed,” Ireplied. “ Did they 
study geology, do you think, in Bohemia, 
Ermine ?” 

After breakfast, as we were all sitting on 
the piazza, the Major came up the road, rod 
in hand. (He was in undress uniform now 
from head to foot, the gallant array of the 
red-legged branch of the service.) 

Uncle Jack was ready, eager for another 
day’s sport. 

“Wait, uncle, please,” said Ermine, plac- 
idly; “Iam going too.” 

“You are going too!” repeated the cho- 
rus, in astonishment. 


“Yes. You all looked so delightfully in- | 


secure out on those rocks yesterday that I 
have longed to go ever since. I feel sure” 
(turning to the Major) “that you will take 
good care of me.” 

The Professor sat with his tray of speci- 
mens before him; he did not quite under- 
stand. Had he not given a decisive opin- 
ion against fishing only the day before? 
But the young artist sighed, and folded up 
his sketch. Now I did not care much about 
the disappointment of the Professor—( what 
is the reason that, femininely speaking, we 
never do care much about “the Professor ?” 
does that honored title rob a man of all 
his natural aspirations toward romance ?)— 
but the simple-hearted, solemn young Herr 
should not be, I resolved, so summarily dis- 
missed. It was only too evident that Er- 


mine was planning for a whole day with | 


the army; this I would defeat! 


“Come, Professor, and you too, Herr Freu- 
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lig. I will order dinner sent down to the 
tent.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Jack, dubiously, “ Frool 
might do it, and possibly Ermine, if she took 
a fancy; but how you and the Professor are 
going to climb out on those rocks, Miss Mar- 
tha—” 

But the Professor threw on his tall hat 
with abandon. “I will be a child for to- 
day,” he cried, with enthusiasm. “ Why 
should we labor always? For once let us 
be buttertlies, happy butterflies !” 

“Yes, de booter-tly,” repeated the artist, 
thinking he was getting on admirably with 
his English. 

Rods and lines were procured, and our 
party started down the road, Ermine in 
front with the Major. 

“T should so much like to fish out of a 
cooner. Do you know any one about here 
who has a cooner?” she said, when we had 
reached the place, and were preparing to 
climb out to the rocks. 

“Why, there was one back at Alexan- 
der’s,” said Uncle Jack. “ Why didn’t you 
speak before, Ermine? It has been lying 
there in front of the house ever since we 
arrived.” 

“Has it?” said Ermine, as innocently as 
though she had never seen it, much less 
crossed the river in it at sunrise. 

“Shall I go back and get it?” asked the 
Major. 

“Ohno; Leould not think of putting you 
to so much trouble. See! there is a cooner 
now; I wonder who is in it ?” 

We all looked. 

“My friend of yesterday, I declare,” said 
good-natured Uncle Jack. “ Hallo, there! 
come this way, will you ?” 

“Oh, uncle!” 

“Why, I thought that was what you 
wanted, puss. But hush! here he comes.” 

The cooner—a mountain pronunciation 
of the word canoe—came slowly toward 
us; if was thirty feet long, barely wide 
enough for one person, flat-bottomed, and 
unpainted, a species of dug-out, although 
carefully shaped and planed. The man 
within managed the long pole skillfully, 
and soon floated alongside of our rock. 
The Major, a little vexed at the turn affairs 
had taken, stepped forward. 

“Tf you will be kind enough to lend me 
your boat, Sir—” he began. Then stopping 
suddenly, “Why, Phil!” he exelaimed, “is 
that you ?” and sprang into the cooner with 
extended hands. 

The stranger was a man of about thirty- 
five years, thin and prematurely old, with 
close-cut brown hair and brown eyes. He 
was dressed in the common blue jean of the 
country, and instead of a coat he wore a 


| jacket belted in at the waist like a blouse. 
“Let us all go,” I suggested, affably. | 


An old military cape of Confederate gray lay 
in the bottom of the cooner. He smiled and 
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returned the Major’s greeting, if not with | 


equal excitement, at least with equal cordi- 
ality. 

“To think now that you should have 
been over on that rock all yesterday morn- 
ing—for it was you, wasn’t it ?—without 
any recognition on my part, Phil !” 

“You were too far off to see my face, 
George.” 

“You did not recognize me, of course ?” 

“No; I heard them call you Major, and 
once I thought I caught the sound of a fa- 
mwiliar name. But I was not sure, and—and, 
I am not what I was, George,” he added, 
just indicating the crutch by his side with 
a sad little gesture. 

“Come right ashore, old fellow,” cried 
the Major, with a sudden moisture in his 
dark eyes; “we'll kill the fatted calf and 
talk over the old days. Ladies, let me in- 
troduce to you my friend Philip Romer. We 
were classmates at West Point in 759.” 

The man took off his coarse straw hat. 
“T beg your pardon, ladies,” he said. “Idid 
not observe you in the shadow: my eye- 
sight is clouded.” 

By this time, of course, I had discovered 
that Ermine’s plans had not been for “a day 
with the army,” afterall; and as for conso- 
lation, evidently the Major was as much in 
need of it as the Herr. Here I was, how- 
ever, and a long, uncomfortable day on the 
rocks opened before me. My only comfort 
lay in the thought that Ermine’s sunrise- 
on-the-river tableau had been wasted. The 
man in the cooner with his dimmed eyes 
had probably not even seen her. 

Uncle Jack, quite excited by this meet- 
ing, had climbed down to the water’s edge. 
“But you steered the boat straight up to us 
when I shouted,” he said, looking with sym- 
pathizing curiosity at the fine brown eyes 
which showed no trace of blindness. 


“T guided myself by the sound of your | 


voice, Sir; and I know every inch of the 
river about here. It gives me my only 
amusement. I won’t go ashore now, George, 
but I will try to come and see you before 
you leave the neighborhood. You are at 
Alexander’s, I suppose ?” 

“No, Lam right here at this tent, where 
you will take dinner with us this noon, I 
hope.” 

“You wanted my boat—” 

“Tt was I, Captain,” said Ermine, coming 
forward into the sunshine. ‘TI felt a sud- 
den faney to try a cooner; but now, of 
course—” 

“You will immediately get in,” inter- 
posed the Major, offering her his hand. She 
did not refuse, but stepping lightly in, sat 
down on the bottom. 

“You should have this end seat,” said 
Philip Romer, trying to rise with the aid of 
his crutch. 

“Pray do not,” said Ermine, earnestly, 
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leaning forward and laying her hand upon 
his arm; “I am well placed as Iam. Push 
off, please.” 

The stranger obeyed, and the long, nar- 
row cooner floated out toward deep water, 


“Don’t go far away,” called out Unek 


| Jack, uneasily. 


“Needen be oneasy, Sah; de Cap’n he 
knows de ribber, Sah, and manage de coon- 
er like a fiddle-string, Sah,” said the old 
cook, who had watched the scene from his 
camp fire near by. 

“ You know him, then ?” said Uncle Jack, 

“’Spects I do, Sah; libs across thar in a 
log-cabin, Sah. My ole cousin Pomp he libs 


| with him, Sah. Ben thar more’n eight years, 


Sah.” 

“Poor Phil!” said the Major, as we slow- 
ly returned to our preparations for fishing. 
“ He left us and joined the Southern army, 
being a South Carolina boy. I have heard 
nothing of him all these years.” 

“He haf no leg, and he haf not see well 
mit his eyes,” said the artist; “I feels fur 
heem moche peety.” 

“Supertinous, Herr Frool, superfluous,” 
said the Professor, sternly. “Are you 
aware, Sir, that we have at the North fif- 
teen thousand men with one leg only ?” 

“Feefteen t?ousand von-leg mans? E-es 
it poss-sible!” ejaculated the artist. 

My fishing consisted principally in sit- 
ting on a safe rock near the shore reading 
some newspaper items about the mountain 
country. (I always try to read up while on 
the ground, having discovered that a line 
on the spot is worth two volumes away.) 
I learned, in the first place, that Buncombe 
County, where we then were, was named 
from Colonel Buncombe, a gallant officer of 
the Revolution ; over the door of the family 
mansion once stood this legend, 


“To Buncombe Hall 
Welcome all.” 


It was a Congressional representative of 
this mountain neighborhood who made him- 
self and his district immortal by “only talk- 
ing for Buncombe.” Close upon this infor- 
mation came the fact that in 1871 Bun- 
combe took the first premium for tobacco 
at the Virginia State Fair, surpassing even 


| the celebrated yield of the Danville region. 


Buncombe apples were giants of their kind, 
weighing from twenty-five to thirty ounces, 
and measuring fourteen and sixteen inches 
in circumference. (I was not surprised at 
this, having seen the men who eat them.) 
The Catawba grape originated in Bun- 
combe, on Cane Creek, a branch of the 
French Broad. In the surrounding region 


there were sixty mountain peaks more than 
six thonsand feet high, and thirty-nine over 
five thousand feet. I had read as far as this, 
and was beginning on the climate, when the 
Professor fell in. Herr Freulig, who was sit- 





ting on the shore making a sketch, dropped 
his pencils. “ E-es it—” he began ; and then 
seeing the tall hat disappearing under the 
water, he made a dash across the rocks to 


save his friend. But the Major had already 
scooped him out and landed him on a slip- 
pery knob, where he sat dripping from ev- 
ery angle. The tall hat, however, was 
hopelessly gone, voyaging down toward the 
Tennessee line. 

“You had better go back to the house im- 
mediately, Professor,’ shouted Uncle Jack 
from his rock; “ you will have a chill un- 
less you do. And you'd better run all the 
way—on the double-quick, you know.” 

But the Professor did not know. 

“T veel go mit,” said the young German, 
with his ready good nature. But seeing 
his eyes wandering regretfully toward his 
sketch, I interfered, and finally we sent off 
our learned friend under the care of the ne- 
gro cook. The pace was a gentle amble. 

“What did he try to fish for?” said Uncle 
Jack, in a disgusted tone. “Do you suppose 


trout are going to bite when a man sits | 


there like a scarecrow in black clothes, tall 
hat, and prunella gaiters ?” 

Ermine came back after a time, and the 
Major took her place in the cooner. She did 
not care to fish, however, but went off to 
swing in the hammock. “No, keep your 
place, Herr Freulig,” she said, as the young 
artist rose to accompany her. ‘“ By-the-way, 
can you sketch heads?” she added, care- 
lessly. “Why not throw in the cooner and 
Captain Romer from this point? There is a 
very fine view here.” 

The artist set to work upon a new de- 
sign. 

I went on with the climate, and discover- 
ed that while in New England two hundred 
and fifty out of every thousand deaths are 


from consumption, in Minnesota and Cali- | 


fornia one hundred and fifty, and in Flori- 
da fifty, here, even with an almost total 
lack of luxuries, the proportion was only 
thirty in the thousand. I was musing upon 


this, and wondering whether an abundance 
of luxuries might not do away with any ne- 
cessity of dying at all, when Herr Freulig 
a 
Hercules fiercely glaring from an Olympian 
“But the Captain is slighter, youn- 


brought out his sketch for my criticism 





cooner, 
ger, than this,” I said. 


Half an hour later ont he came to my 
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“Oh!” I said, “ you mean a profile. Miss 
Stuart said the view from here was very fine, 
but she meant the scenery.” 

“Did she?” said the Herr, doubtfully. 
“T thought she mean heem.” (So did IL.) 

“He will be with us at dinner,” I contin- 
ued, aloud, “and then you can look at him.” 

He did look indeed. His large light blue 
/eyes, solemn as an owl’s, fixed themselves 
| upon the stranger’s face with the persistent 
| artist stare. 

“Come, come, Mr. Frowl,” said Uncle Jack 
}at last, in an under-tone, “pray eat your 
| dinner. Why do you look at the man so ?” 
| “Mees Herrminia she say he haf a fery 
| fine few,” replied the artist; but fortunate- 
‘ly no one understood him. 

| We were all very gay at dinner. There 
| was something so pathetic in the man sit- 
ting there with his crutch and his uncertain 
| Vision, something so mournful in this unex- 
pected meeting with an old comrade full of 
| health and strength, prosperous and honor- 
|ed, while he had lost all, that of necessity 
we were very gay—perhaps to keep our- 
| selves from the other extreme. Mr. Romer 
(for he had said, quietly, “I have no title 
now”) listened to our stories, smiled when 
we laughed, and bore his part pleasantly as 
the talk went round the table, or rather the 
rock on which our cloth was spread. But 
after the meal was over, and Uncle Jack had 
gone into the tent to take his nap, and the 
artist, having gazed his fill, had withdrawn 
with pencils and paper for another attempt, 
“Come, George,” he said, “ I want to hear all 
about the boys. Are any of them dead?” 

“ All but four, Phil.” 

“Where did they die ?” 

“Fair Oaks, Gettysburg, Chancellorsville, 
}and Drury’s Bluff.” 

“T lost my leg at Gettysburg. 
there ?” 

“You” 

“Strange, isn’t it? that we two, who 
were— But never mind. You escaped un- 
| hurt, George ?” 

“Yes, thank God!” 
| “Thank Him indeed,” said the stranger, 
baring his head. As he sat there in the aft- 
ernoon sunshine, I remembered what Ermine 
|had said. Yes, he had a noble head and fine 
| outline, but he stooped slightly, and all his 
| movements were slow and weary. The two 
talked on, asking questions, hearing and 





Were you 





rock again with another sketch, this time | telling little histories of old comrades, too 


an Antinous, fair and radiant. 


“ But the Captain is older and darker,” I 


said. 


often chronicled as “ dead.” 
“ And you, Phil?” asked the Major at last. 
“You see me: there is nothing more to 


“Thaf not well see heem,” apologized the | add,” replied the other. 


young German, “but Mees Herrminia she 


say he haf a fery fine few.” 
“A what?” 


“A fery fine few—few, you know. What 
you call heem ?—dis;” and he drew a pro- 


file on the side of the paper. 


I glanced at my companion, suggesting 
with my eyes that we should leave the 
friends alone together. 

“No,” said Ermine, replying alond, “ why 
should we go? Not unless Captain Romer 
wishes it.” For she persisted in using the 
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title, and very beautiful did she look as, 
with an unwonted flush on her cheeks and a 
softened light in her steel-blue eyes, she sat 
leaning against an old pine-tree. I almost 
wished he might see her, see her as I did, 
with every tinge and outline. Perhaps he 
did; perhaps at times the mist over his eyes 
dissolved. 

At any rate, he said, gently, “Do not 
go; it is so long since I have heard ladies’ 
voices id 

“Where is your sister, Phil?” asked the 
Major. (He too had seen the flush on Er- 
mine’s cheeks, and bravely made way for the 
victor, the poor, maimed, unconscious vic- 
tor.) 

“She is dead, George. Nay, do not apolo- 
gize; we are most of us dead down here,” said 
Romer, with a shadowy smile. 
ried a Georgian. 


“She mar- 
He was shot at Gaines’s 
Mill, and she did not long survive him. 
Mother died too that winter. It was a hard 
winter with us. Since then I have been 
alone.” 

There was a silence. “Why do you not 
go to Charleston or Richmond? You are 
buried alive here, old fellow.” 

“What can Ido there? After I left the 
hospital I tried for a whole year to get some 
employment, and failed. 


Nobody wants a 
cripple. 


I did fill a small clerkship for a 
few months, but when my eyes began to fail 
—the trouble is connected in some way with 
an old wound near the spine 
that. 





I lost even 
I am but a useless hulk, George. I 


can not dig, to beg Lam ashamed. And so 
I came up to these mountains.” 

“And you live here ?” 

“Yes, in a cabin across the river. I have 


a little field where my man Pomp raises 
corn and potatoes; and then we can fish, 
you know. Wood costs us nothing, and— 
don’t laugh, George !—but I have learned to 
knit.” 

“ Knit ?” 

“Yes, stockings and other things. We 
trade them off for supplies. I can knit quite 
well now, and-——and the people about here 
are very kind,’ concluded the Confederate 
soldier, simply. We did not laugh; we 
could not for tears. 

The next day we drove on down the river 
toWarm Springs. In the carriage by my side, 
on the comfortable back seat, rode Philip 
Romer, while Uncle Jack and Ermine sat op- 
posite. We had all so insisted that he had 
found no room for excuse. The Major ac- 
companied us on horseback, and the Pro- 
fessor was some miles behind, in the stage. 
Herr Freulig had with difficulty obtained a 
mule, and now rode wherever that animal 
preferred, sometimes far ahead, sometimes 
off on side tracks up gorges, but generally 
close behind, the mule’s head in uncomfort- 
able proximity to my backbone. We met 


several country-women on horseback, going | 
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to town, with the usual white sack hung 
over the saddle behind. 

“ Now those sun-bonnets and calico dress- 
‘s, if ugly, are at least comfortable,” said 
Ermine; “ but the riding dresses of the class 
next above are something unique both jn 
ugliness and total want of fitness as to place 
and circumstance. The grim-faced wife of 
a well-to-do farmer, riding into town on 
horseback, clad in a green delaine flounced 
dress, a broad cotton lace collar low down on 
her collar-bones, and a small bonnet perch- 
ed on the back of her head, with a brown 
veil dangling down behind, is—” 

“Worth coming to see,” said Uncle Jack, 

“Perhaps you are right, uncle. But a 
bonnet on horseback! Then the brown veil! 
Will any one explain to me why it is that 
in the country a veil always seems to be 
considered a trimming for the bonnet? In 
all my rambles through Arcadia I don’t know 
that I have ever seen a veil down fair and 
square over the face, city fashion, where it 
belongs.” 

“Country women are sensible, and like 
the sunshine, niece.” 

“Then why wear a veil at all?” 

“There are noble hearts under those 
gaunt, ungraceful exteriors that excite your 
mirth, Miss Stuart,’ said Philip Romer. 
“Those very women will come over the 
mountains from miles away, when you are 
ill, and nurse you tenderly for pure charity's 
sake. When the winter is hard they will 
share with you and bake you a cake from 
their last meal. They will spin their wool 
and dye and weave, and make you clothes 
from the cloth. This jacket I wear was 
such a gift. You must excuse its homeli- 
ness, for it is all I have.” 

The river grew more wildly beautiful with 
every western mile; the cliffs on each side 
were higher, towering above us almost per- 
pendicularly hundreds of feet, with high 
mountains directly behind them. The swift 
current sped forward, now foaming ovet 
scattered rocks, now sweeping in one un- 
broken sheet over a smooth ledge with the 
green tints of Niagara, then suddenly be- 
coming as still as a mill-pond, as if deter- 
mined to surprise us. Passing Laurel Creek, 
with the Walnut Mountain behind, we came 
in sight of Mountain Island, a single mouut- 
ain, around whose rocky base the river tlows 
in two streams with a tremendous rush and 
bustle, as though proud of its conquest from 
the haughty shore. The island is one rock- 
mass, rising boldly from the water, and as 
our carriage wound along the little road on 
shore we were obliged to throw back our 
heads and look ap, in order to see its top, 
with the trees against the sky. 

“There is no island in the Rhine at all 
equal to this,” said Uncle Jack, with en- 
thusiasm. 

“But it wants a castle, uncle.” 








THE FRENCH BROAD. 

“It would not be 
difficult to build 
one,” said Philip 
Romer. “You could 
tuke the granite 
right out of the 
sland itself, and 
labor is cheap here. 
Your vassals could 
defend you from 
ittack by land or 
by water, Miss Stu- 
art.” 

“And how much 
must I pay for my 
island ?” 

“About twenty- 
five cents an acre, 
or less. You would 
have no competi- 
tors,” replied the 
soldier, smiling. 

“And the title ?” 

“Excellent ; it 
comes straight 
down from Adam.” 

“Behold, I will 
build me a castle 
on this unknown 
mountain island,” 
said Ermine, gaz- 
ing up at the rocky 
heights. “ Hither 
shall come my few 
congenial souls who 
never make calls, 
or go to dinner par- 
ties, or read Mac- 


donald s novels. “ WILDLY BEAUTIFUL.” 

We would have 

some of Boughton’s pictures, and some of | “ Do you mean to insinuate, Miss Puss—” 
Winslow Homer’s, and just one of those in- “Only a youthful excursion, uncle. The 


scrutably smiling heads from the Cesnola | atmosphere of Bohemia is so kindly; it lin- 
collection to remind ts that there is plenty | gers around you yet.” 

more of life after this one is over. We “ Peter’s Rock,” said the Major, reining in 
would have Rhine wine, and George Eliot, | his horse alongside. “It is early. Shall 
and Mendelssohn, and heliotrope, and little | we not rest here a while?” (He was but 
cakes with raisins in them. No one should | human, and he had ridden a long time 
play games, or tell any body else what he | alone.) 


or she ‘ought to do, and every body should So we descended and inspected Peter's 

be perfectly happy.” Rock with great gravity, Philip Romer re- 
“Sejed, Prince of Ethiopia,” I began, “re- | maining in the carriage. 

solved to have three days of uninterrupted “And who was Peter?” inquired Ermine. 

happiness—” | She had taken the Major’s arm immedi- 


“Begone with your ancient fables!” said | ately, with one of her sweetest smiles. The 
Ermine. “This is the New World, and this | Major would have answered gladly had he 
shall be my Bohemia. known, or had an appropriate fiction ee- 

“* Beyoud, the tasile valley lay, | curred to him in time; but he could think 

With glimpse of shimmering stream and fall, | Of nothing save Mother Goose's celebrated 

And here, between twin turrets, ran, pumpkin eater. 

Built o’er with arch and barbacan, i “Yes, who was Peter?” said Unele Jack. 
Fae epee to, ee “Who vas he, dis Pete ?” echoed the Herr, 

“The question is,” said Uncle Jack, “when | who had at last alighted safely from his 
they got in finally, did they have a good mule. 
time ?” |; A countryman was coming up the road 

“ How was it with you, uncle?” | with an ox team. 
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NORTH CAROLINA INDIANS. 


“T shall ask him,” said Ermine, stepping 
forward. “Is this Peter’s Rock, Sir?” 

“Ya-as,” replied the man, staring solemn- 
ly at our party. 

“ And who was Peter ?” 

“Wa’al,” said the man, reflecting, “I reck- 
on he was an Injun.” 

“ But Peter is not an Indian name ?” 

“Oh, the whites gave ’em all sorts of 
names, marm. This Peter he come out on 
that thar rock with his bows an’ arrers, an’ 
he shot some whites a-comin’ along the bank 
goin’ west.” 

“Why ?” 

“Didn't want ’em thar, I reckon; said 
‘twas Injun country. What mout be yer 
name, folks, an’ whar be yer from ?” 

“ Our family name is Dolce-far-niente, and 
we are from Bohemia,” replied Ermine. 

“Never heerd of it. Is it fur away ?” 

“Friend, the glimmering glories of our 
land are far, yet ever close at hand. Will 
you go with us?” 

“Wa’al, no; I reckon I can’t jes now. 
Yer see, I’m goin’ to Ashville. But yourn 
must be a mighty nice country, I reckon,” 
replied the mountaineer, stimulated to un- 
wonted praises by the lovely vision of Er- 
mine ; then, seized with sudden embarrass- 
ment, he urged on his team and disappeared. 

“No doubt he will often tell of the singu- 
lar people he met on the river, who said 
they came from Bohemia,” remarked Ermine, 
laughing. “ But we have our legend. What 
a picture it would make! Herr Freulig, look 
at that rock, and imagine the noble form of 
the Indian chieftain on the summit outlined 
against the sky, his arrow aimed at the de- 
stroyers of his race!” 

















replied th 


“Of hees rase, yes,” 


artist, eagerly. “I makes heen 
Miss Herrminia. Here e-es i 
r-roke, so;” and seating himsel{ 


on a log, he began sketching rap 
idly. 

While we were loitering in th, 
shade we heard the rumble of thy 
stage behind us, and presently j; 
came into view jolting over th: 
rocky road. The yellow face ot 
the Professor looked from one of 
the windows. “I will alight,” he 
said, seeing us. “Driver, do you 
hear? I will alight. There being 
no one in the coach save myself,” 
he explained, as he climbed slowly 
down, “I have been most unpleas 
antly jolted. I assure you, ladies, 
that I have bounded up and down 
like arubber ball. It is but a short 
distance to the Springs; I will 
walk.” 

Ermine was sitting in a litth 
leafy nook with the Major. Th: 
Professor, always serenely conti 
dent, directed his steps thither. 

“Who was Peter?” demanded Ermine, 
barring the entrance with a long wand ot 
mountain ivy. 

“Who was Peter ?” repeated the Professor, 
in a bewildered tone. 

“Yes; this is his rock, you know. I can 
allow no one to enter until he has solved my 
riddle.” 

The learned man invested himself with 
all his gallantry as with a garment. “ Fair 
Sphinx,” he replied, affecting with som: 
trouble a playful smile, “ your orders shall 
be obeyed. Know, then, that it was a—a 
geologist named Peter, an ardent votary of 
science, who, penetrating into these un 
known mountains, measured that rock, and 
—and—” 

“Fell over,” suggested the Major. 

“ And was killed,” concluded Uncle Jack 
“They always are, you know. That is one 
comfort about geologists.” 

“ But the meuntaineers, who in this case 
must have been Indians, in their enthusiast- 
ic admiration for science, made him a soli- 
tary grave on the top of the rock, where 
he now lies alone with—with the sky,” | 
added. 

“Precisely what I was about to say,” ob- 
served the Professor, bowing airily to us all. 

“How beautiful!” said Ermine, enthusi- 
astically; “and above all, how new!  Sci- 
ence hath gilded the rock. Imagine the 
lonely figure of the geologist suspended by 
a rope, engaged in the noble work of meas- 
uring. Sublime!” And taking the Major's 
arm again, she walked off down the road, 
leaving the learned man to the exclusiv 
enjoyment of the little leafy nook. 

But Herr Freulig sat dejectedly on his 
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log; his pencil had 
stopped. “T moste al- 
ter,” I heard him mur- 
mur; “it e-es not In- 
deens at all.” And the 
rubber came into play. 

After another half 
hour spent on the shore 
we drove on toward 
the Springs, leaving 
the Professor walking 
youthfully along, with 
an impromptu alpen- 
stock. He had re- 
placed his lost hat with 
an old straw, purchased 
from a rich wagoner 
who had two, and this 
head-gear he had adorn- 
ed with a large bunch 
of rhododendrons, as 
much as to say, “I too 
can be pastoral;” he 
wore it tilted over on 
one side, and hummed 
to himself as he walked. 
The tune was Old Hun- 
dred; but never mind. 

“Why should this 
foaming, rapid river be burdened with such | Broad, after their captain, whose name was 
a name ?” said Ermine, as we drove on, each | French.” 
curve showing us new vistas of grandeur “What a poverty-stricken set of minds!” 
and beauty. “French Broad!—you have |said Ermine. “Why could they not take 
to take two breaths to finish it! The river | the Indian names? Or if they must baptize 
is neither broad nor French that I can see.” | things for themselves, they should at least 

“Tt was named by a party of hunters,” have chosen a characteristic ugliness. They 
said Philip Romer. “They were exploring | managed these things better along the Great 
the mountains, and the first river they met | Lakes. What grand names are Thunder Bay 
they called the Broad, the next they called | and Porphyry Point! What unwritten sto- 
Second Broad, and the third Main Broad; | ries of the past belong to Misery River and 
finding still a fourth, they called it French’s! Death’s Door! Then, descending to the 
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rude, every-day life of the hunter, what 
could be better than Knife River, Kettle 
Point, and Pie Island? For my part, I have 
always cherished a liking for the man who 
sent that Lake Huron town down to pos- 
terity labeled ‘Bad Axe.’ No doubt it 
commemorated the day when, alone on the 
edge of the boundless forest, the struggling 
settler found that his axe, the most precious 
treasure of the pioneer, was a bad one.” 

“The Indian name of the French Broad is 
Tockeste, the Racing River,” said the sol- | 
dier. 

“There,” said Ermine, “that is what I 
mean. Howentirely appropriate! The In- 
dians were poets.” 

“Did you know that some of the Cherokees | 
still reside in the State ?” continued Philip. 
“Their settlement is not very far from here 
—more to the south. Isuppose they are by 
far the wildest Indians left within the bor- 
ders of the old States. These mountains still | 
give them many a free hunting ground. 
Singularly enough, too, they are not with- 
out their public spirit. Before the war, 
when the mountain people were trying to 
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VIEW FROM THE TOP OF PAINT ROOK, 


| fences of the ties 


build a railroad through their country, these 
redskins brought out their shovels and picks, 
and actually graded and prepared volunta- 
rily two miles of the road near their village. 
It still remains there in fair order, although 
the road is but a ghost.” 

“T have noticed a phantom pursuing us 
all the way from the other side of the Bine 
Ridge,” said Uncle Jack. ‘Ruined culverts, 


| half-excavated tunnels, shadowy grading, 


and lines of levels. I have even fancied 
that I heard a spirit whistle.” 

“The ghost of the poor mountain railroad, 
Sir. Swindlers made off with all the money, 
and the robbed mountaineers gloomily make 
all that is left to them.” 
“ By-the-way, Captain Romer, can you tell 





|/us who Peter was?” said Ermine, as we 


drove on. “We were discussing the subject 
at the rock. So far, he has been an Indian 


| chief and a geologist.” 


“He was neither, Miss Stuart,” replied 
Philip, with ready invention. “He was a 
British officer,under Cornwallis, who, fall- 
ing madly in love with a beautiful maiden 
on the march along the Carolina coast, de- 
serted and fled to these mountains. On 
the summit of that rock, a miniature 
Gibraltar, he built his cabin, and there 
the two lived until death suddenly 
smote the fair young wife, and subal- 
tern Peter was left alone. It is said 
that her body, embalmed with spices 
and wrapped in bark, Indian fashion, 
was fastened aloft in one of those pine- 
trees you saw, and often at sunset Peter 
was seen sitting on the edge of the cliff, 
with his eyes fixed mournfully on the 
dark object held aloft by the green 
boughs—all that remained of his love.” 

“That,” said Er- 
mine, “is by far the 
best, and is adopted 
from this time forth. 
Herr Freulig” (for 
the mule was close 
at my backbone 
again), “did you 
hear that? He 
must be sitting on 
the edge of the cliff 
—in his uniform, of 
course — with his 
eyes fixed upon the 
dark object sway- 
ing in the green far 
above. The very 
thing for a sketch! 
I don’t know that 
I ever met a finer 
subject straying 
around loose in Ar- 
cadia.” 

“E—es it—” be- 
gan the artist, try- 
ing to take out his 
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portfolio on the 
Then, slowly 


spot. 
shaking his head, 
he stopped, and dis- 
mounting from his 
mule, tied that play- 
ful animal to a tree. 
The last I saw of 
him he was sharp- 
ening his numerous 
pencils. 

The approach to 
Warm Springs is 
very lovely. Cross- 
ing the river on 
a long bridge, we 
drove up to the 
large hotel which 
stands here alone, 
maintained in the 
heart of the wilder- 
ness by the maimed 
and the halt and 
the blind who come 
here to bathe in 
the magical waters. 
The springs bubble 
up from the ground 
in a large pool near 
the river’s edge; the 
temperature of the 
water varies from 
ninety-eight to one 
hundred and two 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
Although, unlike 
the Virginia resorts, 
the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina are 
scarcely known at 
the North, they are well patronized by the | 
people of Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississip- 
pi, and of the surrounding country. As we | 
drove up to the entrance the long piazza was 
gay with ladies attired in the bright colors | 
the Southerners love so well. The universal 
black, so fashionable at the North, is hardly 
seen at the South except in mourning, and 
when accepted in a modified form is always 
lighted up with some sash or knot of gay | 
ribbons. 

“Tropical,” said Ermine, alighting. 

The Major had ridden by himself during | 
the latter part of the afternoon. Once or 
twice we saw him, but he seemed lost in 
thought. As we sat on the piazza in the 
evening, however, he disburdened himself of | 
his load. “TI have finally unearthed the | 
story of Peter’s Rock, Miss Stuart,” he be- 
gan, with a careless air. “It seems Peter 
was a negro, and when Stoneman rode 
through from Tennessee, he gave them warn- 
ing with a flaming torch, standing on the 
top of the rock—” 

“Ah!” interrupted Herr Freulig, excited- 


GLIMPSE OF THE FRENCH BROAD, 


| officer” 





ly; “it e-es too moche. I haf make heem 





von Indeen, I haf make heem von geologer, 
I haf make heem a Breetish ofticer, and 
now you vants me to make heem a neeg! I 


| can no more.” 


I burst into an irrepressible fit of langhter 
as the unhappy Herr concluded the story of 
his wrongs. The sketch of the “ Breetish 
was accepted and ratified on the 
spot, and Ermine resolved herself into a 
consoler-general. The Major’s story re- 
mains unfinished to this day. 

Our river pilgrimage was drawing to a 
close; four miles to the west ran the Ten- 
nessee line, and beyond were the low coun- 
tries and railroads. Professor Macquoid 
concluded to try the effect of his rhododen- 
dron hat and alpenstock in the neighbor- 
hood of Warm Springs for a few days, Er- 
mine remaining singularly blind to their 
shepherd-like charm. He mentioned that 
he had discovered a remarkable dip in the 
neighborhood, which he thought it his duty 
to measure. (The Professor, it was under- 
stood, was engaged upon the composition of 
a Great Work.) Herr Freulig was of course 


obliged to remain with his traveling com- 
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panion; but I overheard Ermine saying some- 
thing about “next winter,” and I thought I 
caught a glimpse of a sketch in her hand 
which looked very much like that “fery 
fine few.” 

The Major was going as far as Chattanoo- 
ga, and Philip Romer said he would accom- 
pany us to the State line, and then return 
homeward on his friend’s horse. 

“But can you?” I asked, remembering the 
narrow road and the fords. 

“The horse knows the way, and all the 
people about here know me, Miss Martha,” 
said the soldier, smiling. “I am not entire- 
ly blind yet; I can see a little.” 

Then, as we were all silent through our 
great compassion for him, he turned the tide 
of talk into another channel. “ Do you see 
that road across the river?” he asked. “ It 
goes to Greenville, twenty-five miles distant. 
In that little village, on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1864, died John Morgan the raider, shot 
through the heart in a garden, his place of 
refuge having been discovered and pointed 
out by a woman.” 

“He was a bold rider,” said Ermine, gen- 
tly. 

“T beg your pardon, niece,” began Uncle 
Jack in some heat; “John Morgan was a 
rebel, and deserved his—” Then remember- 
ing Philip Romer, he paused suddenly. 

“The fortunes of war, Sir. He took his 
fate into his own hands; we all did that, 
and must now bear the consequences,” said 
the Confederate soldier, quietly. 

Some distance below Warm Springs we 
found Paint Rock—a singular cliff marked 


We have a youngster in the house, 
A little man of ten, 

Who dearest to his mother is 
Of all God's little men. 

In-doors and out he clings to her; 
He follows up and down; 

He steals his slender hand in hers; 
He plucks her by the gown. 

**Why do you cling to me so, child? 
You track me every where; 

You never let me be alone.” 
And he with serious air 

Answered, as closer still he drew, 

‘*My feet were made to follow you.” 


Two years before the boy was born 
Another child, of seven, 

Whom Heaven had lent to us a while, 
Went back again to Heaven. 

He came to fill his brother's place, 
And bless our failing years ; 

The good God sent him down in love 
To dry our useless tears. 

I think so, mother, for I hear 
In what the child has said 

A meaning that he knows not of, 
A message from the dead. 

He answered wiser than he knew, 

‘“My feet were made to follow you.” 





THE FOLLOWER. 
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with streaks of a dark red color, supposed 
by the imaginative to be Indian picture- 
writing. 

“ Are we in the Great Smoky Mountains ?” 
asked Ermine. 

“Tn their very heart, Miss Stuart; all the 
peaks you see belong to that chain. You 
are going through with the French Broad, 
which has cut a pathway for itself to the 
low countries.” 

We lingered on the border, but the fare- 
wells came at last. ‘Good-by,”’ we said, 
and found ourselves strangely saddened by 
the breaking of this tie of a day. The Ma- 
jor had many a plan for future meetings 
with his old comrade, and he detailed them 
all with his hearty cordiality. Philip Romer 
listened, but I noticed that he did not echo 
the confident hope. 

The Major helped him to mount, and turn- 
ed the horse’s head in the right direction. 
“Good-by,” we said again, and our carriage 
started westward. At a curve in the road 
we all looked back. The solitary figure was 
riding slowly up into the dark cafion of the 
French Broad; another moment and it was 
lost in the pine-trees. 

Beyond the mountains the river loses its 
wildness; tranquilly it flows along on its 
way to the Tennessee, and our last view of 
it was fair and peaceful. We heard the 
whistle of the locomotive, and the cars bore 
us rapidly away; but we watched as long as 
we could see them the peaks of the Great 
Smoky, and thought silently of that solitary 
figure riding back along the bank of the 
wild French Broad. 





Come here, my child, and sit with me, 
Your head upon my breast; 

You are the last of all my sons, 
And you must be the best. 

How much I love you, you may guess, 
When, grown a man like me, 

You sit as I am sitting now, 
Your child upon your knee. 

Think of me then, and what I said 
(And practiced when I could), 

‘Tis something to be wise and great, 
"Tis better to be good. 

Oh, say to all things good and true, 

‘My feet were made to follow you!’” 


Come here, my wife, and sit by me, 
And place your hand in mine 

(And yours, my child): while I have you 
"Tis wicked to repine. 

We've had our share of sorrows, love ; 
We've had our graves to fill; 

But, thank the good God overhead, 
We have each other still! 

We've nothing in the world besides, 
For we are only three: 

Mother and child, my wife and child, 
How dear you are to me! 

I know—indeed, I always knew, 

My feet were made to follow you! 
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LUTNER INSPIRED BY SATAN. 


EHOLD in this strange, rude picture” a | 


device of contemporary caricature to 
cast ridicule upon the movement of which 
Martin Luther was the conspicuous figure. 
It is reduced from a large wood-cut which 
appeared in Germany at the crisis of the 
lion-hearted reformer’s career, the year of 
his appearance at the Diet of Worms, when 
he said to dissuading friends, “If I knew 


there were as many devils at Worms as | 


there are tiles upon the houses, I would go.” 
The intention of the artist is obvious ; but 
in addition to the leading purpose, he de- 
sired, as Mr. Chatto conjectures, to remind 
his public of the nasal drawl of the preach- 
ing friars of the time, for which they were 
as proverbial as were the Puritans of Lon- 
don in Cromwell’s day. Such is the pover- 
ty of human invention that the idea of this 
caricature has been employed several times 
since Luther’s time—even as recently as 
1873, when a London draughtsman made it 


serve his turn in the contentions of party | 


polities. 

The best humorous talent of Christendom, 
whether it wrought with pencil or with pen, 
whether it avowed or veiled its sympathy 
with reform, was on Luther’s side. It pre- 
pared the way for his coming, co-operated 
with him during his lifetime, carried on his 
work after he was gone, and continues it to 
the present hour. 

Recent investigators tell us, indeed, that 





* From A Treatise on Wood-Engraving. By Jackson 
and Cuatro. London: 1866. Page 268, 
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{the Reformation began in laughter, which 
the Church itself nourished and sanctioned. 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, author of the Dictionnaire 
@ Architecture, discourses upon the gradual 
change which church decorators of the Mid- 
dle Ages effected in the figure of the devil. 
Upon edifices erected before the year 1000 
there are few traces of the devil, and upon 

| those of much earlier date none at all; but 
from the eleventh century he “begins to 
play an important réle,” artists striving 
which should give him the most hideous 

| form. No one was then audacious enough 
to take liberties with a being so potent, so 
awful, so real, the competitor and antago- 
nist of the Almighty Lord of Heaven and 
Earth. But mortals must laugh, and famil- 
iarity produces its well-known effect. In 
the eyes of men of the world the devil be- 
came gradually less terrible and more gro- 
tesque, became occasionally ridiculous, often 
contemptible, sometimes foolish. His tricks 
are met by tricks more cunning than his 
own; he is duped, and retires discomfited. 
| Before Luther appeared on the scene the 
| painters and sculptors, not to mention the 
authors and poets, had made progress in re- 
ducing the devil from the grade of an antag- 
onist of deity and arch enemy of men to that 
of a cunning and amusing deceiver of sim- 
pletons. “The great devil,” as the author 
| just mentioned remarks, “sculptured over 
the door of the Autun Cathedral in the 
twelfth century is a frightful being, well 
designed to strike terror to unformed souls; 
but the young devils carved in bass-reliefs 
of the fifteenth century are more comic than 
| terrible, and it is evident that the artists 
| who executed them cared very little for the 
| wicked tricks of the Evil Spirit.’ We may 
| be sure that the artist who could sketch the 

devil fiddling upon a pair of bellows with a 

kitchen dipper had out- 

grown the horror which 
that personage had once 
excited in all minds. 

Such a sketch is here re- 

produced from a Flemish 

MS. in the library of Cam- 

brai. 

But this could not be 
said of the great mass of 
Christian people for cen- 
turies after. Luther, as 
the reader is aware, 
speaks of the devil with 
as absolute an assurance of his existence, 
activity, and nearness as if he were a mem- 
ber of his own household. God, he once 
said, mocks and scorns the devil by put- 
ting under his nose such a weak creature 
as man; and at other times he dwelt upon 
the hardness of the conflict which the devil 
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the vices of the religious 
orders are exhibited. The 
oldest drawing in the Brit- 
ish Museum, one of the 
only two that bear the 
date 1320, shows us two 
devils tossing a monk 
headlong from a bridge 
into a rough and rapid 
river, an act which they 
perform in a manner not 
calculated to excite seri- 
ous thoughts in modern 
minds. 

In the old Strasburg Ca- 
thedral there was a brass 
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: door, made in 1545, upon 
} cu which was engraved a 
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. : —~——— : convent with a procession 
es i OLDEST DRAWING IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. of monks issuing from it 
bearing the cross and ban- 
' has to maintain. “It were not good for.us ners. The foremost figure of this proces- 
to know how earnestly the holy angels strive | sion was a monk carrying a girl upon his 
for us against the devil, or how hard a com-| shoulders. This was not the coarse fling of 
bat it is. If we could see for how many an-|an enemy. It was not the scoff of an Eras- 
gels one devil makes work, we should be in , mus, who said once, “These paunchy monks 
despair.” Many devils, he remarks with cu-| are called fathers, and they take good care 
rious certainty, are in forests, in waters, in| to deserve the name.” It was engraven on 
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wildernesses, in dark pooly places, ready to 
hurt and prejudice people; and there are 


some in the thick black clouds, which cause | 


hail, lightnings, and thunderings, and poison 
the air, the pastures, and grounds. He de- 


say that these things have merely natural 
causes; and as to the witches who torment 
honest people, and spoil their eggs, milk, and 
butter, “I should have no compassion upon 
them—lI would burn them all.” The Table 
Talk of the great reformer is full of such ro- 
bust credulity. 

Luther represented, as much as he reform- 
ed, his age and country. In these utter- 
ances of his we discern the spirit against 
which the humor and gayety of art had to 


the eternal brass of a religious edifice for 
the warning and edification of the faithful. 
Nothing more surprises the modern reader 


| than the frequency and severity with which 


the clergy of those centuries were denounced 
rides the philosophers and physicians who | 


and satirized, as well by themselves as by 
others. A Church which showed itself sen- 
sitive to the least taint of what it deemed 
heresy appears to have beheld with indiffer- 
ence the exhibition of its moral delinquen- 
cies—nay, taken the lead in exposing them. 
It was a clergyman who said, in the Council 
of Siena, fifty years before Luther was born: 


|“ We see to-day priests who are usurers, 


| kers. 


contend, and over which it has gained a tar- | 


dy victory, not yet complete. 


Let us keep | 


in mind also that in those twilight ages, as | 


in all ages, there were the two contending 
influences which we now call “the world” 
and “the church.” In other words, there 
were people who took the devil lightly, as 
they did all invisible and spiritual things, 
and there were people who dreaded the 
devil in every “dark pooly place,” and to 
whom nothing could be a jest which apper- 
tained to him. 
ing and admonition for both these classes. 


of the world learned to laugh at the clergy, 


| 


| the Pope and that of the Council.” 


| mitred hogs. 


Humorous art has in it heal- | 


wine-shop keepers, merchants, governors of 
castles, notaries, stewards, and debauch bro- 
The only trade which they have not 
yet commenced is that of executioner, The 
bishops surpass Epicurus himself in sensu- 
ality, and it is between the courses of a 
banquet that they discuss the authority of 
The 
same speaker related that St. Bridget, being 
in St. Peter’s at Rome, looked up in a relig- 
ious ecstasy, and saw the nave filled with 
She asked the Lord to explain 
this fantastic vision. “These,” replied the 
Lord, “are the bishops and abbés of to-day.” 
M. Champfleury, the first living authority 


| on subjects of this nature, declares that the 
It was in those centuries, also, that men | 


and, again, not without clerical encourage- | 


ment. In the brilliantly illuminated relig- 
ious manuscripts of the two centuries pre- 


manuscript Bibles of the century precediug 
Luther are so filled with pictures exhibit- 
ing monks and nuns in equivocal cireum- 
stances that he was only puzzled to decide 
which specimens were most suitable to give 


ceding Luther, along with other ludicrous | his readers an adequate idea of them. 


From mere gayety of heart, from the ex- 
uberant jollity of a well-beneficed scholar, 


and absurd images, of which specimens have 
been given, we find many pictures in which 
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whose future was secure and whose time 
was all his own, some of the higher clergy | 
appear to have jested upon themselves and | 
their office. Two finely engraved seals have 
been found in France, one dating as far back | 
as 1300, which represent monkeys arrayed in 
the vestments of a Church dignitary. Upon | 
one of them the monkey wears the hood and | 
holds the staff of an abbot, and upon the | 
other the animal appears in the character | 
of a bishop. 


the artist evidently felt also the comic ab- 
surdity of the situation. 

The vast cellars still to be seen under 
ancient monasteries and priories, as well 
as the kitchens, not less spacious, and sup- 
ported by archways of the most massive 
masonry, tell a tale of the habits of the re- 
ligious orders which is abundantly confirm- 
ed in the records and literature of the time. 
“ Capuchins,” says the old French doggerel, 
“drink poorly, Benedictines deeply, Domin- 


One of these seals is known to have been | icans pint after pint, but Franciscans drink 
executed at the express order of an abbot. | the cellar dry.” The great number of old 


The other, a copy of which is given here, 





BISHOP'S SEAL. 


was found in the ruins of an ancient ché- | 


teau of Picardy, and bears the inscription, 
“LE: SCEL: DE: LEUECQUE: DE: LA: CYTE: 
DE: PINON” —“ The seal of the bishop of the 
city of Pinon.” This interesting relic was 
at first thought to be the work of some scoft- 
ing Huguenot, but there can now be no 
doubt of its having been the merry conceit 
of the personage whose title it bears. The 
discovery of the record relating to the monk- 
ey seal of the abbot, showing it to have been 
ordered and paid for by the actual head of 
a great monastery, throws light upon all the 
grotesque ornamentation of those centuries. 
It suggests to us also the idea that the cler- 
gy joined in the general ridicule of their or- 
der as much from a sense of the ludicrous as 
from conviction of its justice. In the Brit- 
ish Museum there is a religious manuscript 
of the thirteenth century, splendidly illumi- 
nated, one of the initial letters of which rep- 
resents a young friar drawing wine from a 
cask in a cellar, that contains several hu- 
morous points. With his left hand he holds 
the great wine-jug, into which the liquid is 
running from the barrel; with his right he 
lifts to his lips a bowlful of the wine, and 
from the same hand dangle the large keys 
of the cellar. If this was intended as a hint 
to the younger brethren how they ought not 
to behave when sent to the cellar for wine, 


taverns in Europe named the Mitre, the 

| Church, the Chapel-Bell, St. Dominic, and 
other ecclesiastical names point to the con- 
clusion that the class which professed to 
dispense good cheer for the soul were not 
averse to good cheer for the body.* 

If the clergy led the merriment caused 
by their own excesses, we can not wonder 
they should have had mzny followers. In 
the popular tales of the time, which have 
been gathered and made accessible in re- 
cent years, we find the priest, the monk, 
the nun, the abbot, often figuring in absurd 
situations, rarely in creditable ones. The 
priest seems to have been regarded as the 
satirist’s fair game, the common butt of the 
jester. In one of these stories a butcher, 
returning home from a fair, asks a night’s 
lodging at the house of a priest, who churl- 
ishly refuses it. The butcher, returning, of- 
fers in recompense to kill one of his fine fat 
sheep for supper, and to leave behind him 
all the meat not eaten. On this condition 
he is received, and the family enjoy an ex- 
cellent supper in his society. After supper 
he wins the favor first of the priest’s con- 
eubine and afterward of the maid-servant 
by secretly promising to each of them the 
skin of the sheep. In the morning, after he 
has gone, a prodigious uproar arises, the 
priest and the two women each vehement- 
ly claiming the skin, in the midst of which 
it is discovered that the butcher had stolen 
the sheep from the priest’s own flock. 

From a merry tale of these ages a jest 
was taken which to-day forms one of the 
stock dialogues of our negro minstrel bands. 
The story was apparently designed to show 
the sorry stuff of which priests were some- 
times made. A farmer sends a lout of a son 
to college, intending to make a priest of 
him, and the lad was examined as to the 
extent of his knowledge. “Isaac had two 
sons, Esau and Jacob,” said the examiner: 
“who was Jacob’s father?” The candi- 
date, being unable to answer this question, 
is sent home to his tutor with a letter re- 
lating his discomfiture. “Thou foole and 
ass-head!” exclaims the tutor. “ Dost thou 
not know Tom Miller of Oseney ?” “ Yes,” 


* History of Sign-Boards. By Larwoop and Hortrex. 
London. Page 319. 
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answered the hopeful scholar. “ Then thou 
knowest he had two sons, Tom and Jacke: 
who is Jacke’s father?’ “Tom Miller.” 
Back goes the youth to college with a let- 
ter to the. examiner, who, for the tutor’s 
sake, gives him another chance, and asks 
once more who was Jacob’s father. ‘“ Mar- 
ry!” cries the candidate, “I can tell you 
now: that was Tom Miller of Oseney.” 

We must be cautious in drawing infer- 
ences from the popular literature of a pe- 
riod, since there is in the unformed mind a 
propensity to circulate amusing scandal, 
and the satirist is apt to aim his shaft at 


characters and actions which are exception- | 


al, not representative. In some of the less 


frequented nooks of Europe, where the tone | 


of mind among the people has not material- 
ly changed since the fifteenth century, we 
still find priests the constant theme of scan- 


dal. The Tyrolese, for example, as some | 
readers may have observed, are profuse in | 


their votive offerings, and indefatigable in 
their pilgrimages, processions, and observ- 
ances—the most superstitious people in Eu- 
rope; but a recent writer tells us that they 
“have a large collection of anecdotes, hu- 
morous and scandalous, about their priests, 
and they take infinite delight in telling 
them.” They are not pious, as the writer 
remarks, “but magpious.” The Tyrolese 
may judge their priests correctly, but cre- 
dulity is credulity. A person who believes 
in magpious humbug may be expected to 
lend greedy ears to comic scandal, and 
what the Tyrolese do to-day, their ancestors 
may have done when Luther was a school- 
boy. 

But of late years the exact, methodical 
records of the past, the laws, law-books, 
and trials, which are now recognized to be 
among the most trustworthy guides to a 
correct interpretation of antiquity, have 
been diligently scrutinized, and we learn 


from them that it was among the common- | 


est of criminal events for clergymen, in the 


time of Edward III. of England, to take | 


part in acts of brigandage. A band of fifty 
men, for example, broke into the park and 


warren of a lady, the Countess of Lincoln, | 


killed her game, cut down two thousand 
pounds’ worth of timber, and carried it off. 
In the list of the accused are the names of 
two abbots and a prior. Several chaplains 
were in a band of knights and squires who 
entered an inclosure belonging to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, drove off his cattle, 


cut down his trees, harvested his wheat, | 
and marched away with their booty. In a} 
band of seventy who committed a similar | 


outrage at Carlton there were five parsons. 


Two parsons were accused of assisting to , 


break into the Earl of Northampton’s park 
and driving off his cattle. The prior of Bol- 
lington was charged with a robbery of 
horses, cattle, sheep,and pigs. Five clergy- 


|men were in the band that damaged the 
Bishop of Durham’s park to the extent of 
a thousand pounds. These examples and 
others were drawn from a single roll of 
parchment of the year 1348; and that roll, 
itself one of three, is only one of many 
sources of information. The author of the 
| History of Crime explains that the rolls of 
that year consist of more than one, hundred 
,and twenty skins of parchment, among 
which there are few that do not contain a 
reference to some lawless act committed by 
knights or priests, or by a band consisting 
of both.* 

This is record, not gossip, not literature ; 
and it may serve to indicate the basis of 
truth there was for the countless allusions 
to the dissoluteness of the clergy in the pop- 
ular writings and pictures of the century 
that formed Luther and the Lutherans. _ 

It is scarcely possible in the compass of 
an article to convey an idea of the burst of 
| laughter that broke the long spell of super- 
| stitious terror, and opened the minds of men 
to receive the better light. Such works as 
| the Decameron of Boccaccio, which to mod- 
/ern readers is only interesting as showing 
| what indecency could be read and uttered 

by fine ladies and gentlemen on a picnic in 
| 1350, had one character that harmonized 
| with the new influence. Their tone was ut- 
terly at variance with the voice of the priest. 
The clergy, self-indulgent, preached self-de- 
nial; practicing vice, they exaggerated hu- 
man guilt. But the ladies and gentlemen 
|of the Decameron, while practicing virtue, 
|made light of vice, and brought off the 
| graceful profligate victorious. Later was 
| circulated in every land and tongue the 
|merry tale of Reynard the Fox, which chil- 
|dren still cherish among the choicest of 
| their literary treasures. Reynard, who ap- 
pears in the sculptures of so many convents 
and in the illuminations of so many pious 
manuscripts, whom monks loved better 
than their missal, exhibits the same moral: 
witty wickedness triumphant over brute 
strength. The fox cheats the wolf, deludes 
the bear, lies to King Lion, turns monk, gal- 
lops headlong up and down the command- 
ments, only to be at last taken into the 
| highest favor by the king and made Prime 
|Minister. It is not necessary to discover 
allegory in this tale. What made it potent 
against the spell of priestly influence was 
the innocent and boisterous merriment 
which it excited, amidst which the gloom 
evoked by priestly arts began to break away. 
Innocent mirth, next to immortal truth, is 
the thing most hostile to whatever is min- 
gled with religion which is hostile to the 
interests of human nature. 

| And Reynard, we must remember, was 





| * History of Crime in England. By L. O. Pixs. 
| London: 1873. Page 248, 
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PASTOR AND FLOOK, 


(From the window of a French church, 16th century.) 


only the best and gayest of a large class of 
similar fables that circulated during the 
childhood of Columbus and of Luther. In 
one of the Latin stories given by Mr. Wright 
in his Selection, we have an account of the 
death and burial of the wolf, the hero of the 
tale, which makes a most profane use of sa- 
cred objects and rites, though it was writ- 
ten by a priest. The holy-water was car- 
ried by the hare, hedgehogs bore the can- 
dles, goats rang the bell, moles dug the 
grave, foxes carried the bier, the bear cele- 
brated mass, the ox read the gospel, and the 
ass the epistle. When the burial was com- 
plete the animals sat down to a splendid 


banquet, and wished for another grand fu- | 


neral. Mark the moral drawn by the priest- 
ly author: “So it frequently happens that 
when some rich man, an extortionist or a 
usurer, dies, the abbot or prior of a convent 
of beasts [i.e of men living like beasts] 
causes them to assemble. For it commonly 
happens that in a great convent of black or 
white monks [Benedictines or Augustin- 
ians] there are none but beasts—lions by 
their pride, foxes by their craftiness, bears 
by their voracity, stinking goats by their 
incontinence, asses by their sluggishness, 
hedgehogs by their asperity, hares by their 
timidity (because they were cowardly when 


there was no fear), and oxen by their labori- | 


ous cultivation of their land.” Unquestion- 
ably this author belonged to another order 
than those named in his tirade. 

A book with original life in it becomes 
usually the progenitor of a line of books. 
Brandt’s Ship of Fools, which was published 
when Luther was eleven years old, gave rise 
to a literature. As soon as it appeared it 





| devil, the white friars his dame, and the 


others were their chickens. The qualities 
of a good monk, he declared, were an al- 
mighty belly, an ass’s back, and a raven’s 
mouth. From the pulpit, on another occa- 
sion, he foretold a coming reformation in 
the Church, adding that he did not expect 
to live to see it, though some that heard 
him might. The monks taunted him with 
looking into the Ship of Fools for his texts 
instead of the Scripture; but the people 
heard him eagerly, and one of his pupils 
gave the public a series of his homely, bit- 
ing sermons, illustrated by wood-cuts, which 
ran through edition after edition. Badius, 
a noted scholar of the time, was another 
who imitated the Ship of Fools, in a series of 
satirical pieces entitled The Boats of Foolish 
| Women, in which the follies of the ladies of 
the period were ridiculed. 

Among the great number of works which 
the Ship of Fools suggested, there was one 
which directly and powerfully prepared the 
way for Luther. Erasmus, while residing 
in England, from 1497 to 1506, Luther being 
still a student, read Brandt’s work, and was 
stirred by it to write his Praise of Folly, 
which, under the most transparent disguise, 
is chiefly a satire upon the ecclesiastics of 
the day. We may at least say that it is only 
in the passages aimed at them that the 
author is at his best. Before Luther had 
begun to think of the abuses of the Church, 
Erasmus, in this little work, derided the 
credulous Christians who thought to escape 
mishaps all day by paying devotion to St. 
Christopher in the morning, and laughed at 
the soldiers who expected to come out of 
battle with a whole skin if they had but 
taken the precaution to “mumble over a set 
prayer before the picture of St. Barbara.” 
He jested upon the English who had con- 
structed a gigantic figure of their patron 
saint (St. George) as large as the images of 
the pagan Hercules; only the saint was 
| mounted upon a horse in splendid trappings, 
| “very gloriously accoutred,” which the peo- 
ple scarcely refrained from worshiping. But 
observe this passage in the very spirit of 
Luther, though written fifteen years before 
the great reformer publicly denounced in- 
| dulgences : 

“What shall I say of such as ery up and 
maintain the cheat of pardons and indul- 
| gences? who by these compute the time of 
|each soul’s residence in purgatory, and as- 
' sign-them a longer or shorter continuance, 
| according as they purchase more or fewer 
| of these paltry pardons and salable exemp- 
| tions ?...... By this easy way of purchasing 
|pardon any notorious highwayman, any 


kindled the zeal of a noted preacher of | plundering soldier, or any bribe-taking 
Strasburg, Jacob Geiler by name, who turn- | judge shall disburse some part of their un- 
ed Brandt’s gentle satire into fierce invec-| just gains, and so think all their grossest 
tive, which he directed chiefly against the | impieties sufficiently atoned for...... And 
monks. The black friars, he said, were the | what can be more ridiculous than for some 
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Soeeenees = practiced not merely by the vulgar, but by 
SS. Ze { “such proficients in religion as one might 
j , well expect should have more wit.” He 
>t % ridicules the notion of each country and 
2 2 = } place being under the special protection of 
a patron saint, as well as the kindred ab- 
ir | surdity of calling upon one saint to cure a 
| | toothache, upon another to restore lost 
t 59 it : ; 4 i I: { goods, upon another to protect seamen, and 
w aa ITT] | upon another to guard cows and sheep. Nor 
| does he refrain from reflecting upon the hom- 
9 Rk. | age paid to the Virgin Mary, “ whose blind 
devotees think it manners now to place the 
mother before the Son.” He utterly scouts 
and reviles the folly of hanging up offerings 
at the shrines of saints for their imaginary 
aid in getting the donors out of trouble or 
danger. The responsibility of all this folly 
and delusion he boldly assigns to the priests, 
who gain money by them. “They blacken 
the darkness and promote the delusion, 
ar are ») wisely foreseeing that the people (like cows 
: : which never give down their milk so well 
as when they are gently stroked) would part 
| with less if they knew more.” If any serious 
| and wise man, he adds, should tell the peo- 
. : sf ple that a pious life is the only way of se- 
. | 
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curing a peaceful death, that repentance 
and amendment alone can procure pardon, 
and that the best devotion to a saint is to 
imitate his example, there would be a very 
different estimate put upon masses, fastings, 
and other austerities. Erasmus saw this 
prophecy fulfilled before many years had 
rolled over his head. 

It is, however, in his chapters upon the 
amazingly ridiculous subtleties of the mo- 
nastic theology of his time that Erasmus 
gives us his most exquisite fooling. Here 
he becomes, indeed, the merry Erasmus who 
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wherever there were good scholars and good 
fellows. He pretends to approach this part 
of his subject with fear; for divines, he says, 
are generally very hot and passionate, and 
when provoked they set upon a man in full 
ery, and hurl at him the thunders of excom- 
munication, that being their spiritual weap- 
on to wound such as lift up a hand against 
them. But he plucks up courage, and pro- 
ceeds to discourse upon the puerilities which 
absorbed their minds. Among the theolog- 
ical questions which they delighted to dis- 
cuss were such as these: the precise man- 
ner in which original sin was derived from 
our first parents; whether time was an ele- 
ment in the supernatural generation of our 
‘ , wa ' Lord; whether it would be a thing possible 
en. Fr m BA wi} for the first person in the Trinity to hate 

the second; whether God, who took our na- 

others to be confident of going to heaven by | ture upon Him in the form of a man, could 

} repeating daily those seven verses out of | as well have become a woman, a beast, an 
the Psalms ?” | herb, or a stone; and if He could, how could 

j These “ fooleries,” which Erasmus charac- | He have then preached the gospel, or been 
terizes as most gross and absurd, he says are | nailed to the cross ? whether if St. Peter had 
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celebrated the eucharist at the time when 
our Saviour was upon the cross, the conse- 
erated bread would have been transubstan- 
tiated into the same body that remained on 
the tree; whether, in Christ’s corporal pres- 
ence in the sacramental wafer, His human- 
ity was not abstracted from His Godhead; 
whether, after the resurrection, we shall 
earnally eat and drink as we do in this 
life; how it is possible, in the transubstan- 
tiation, for one body to be in several places 
at the same time; which is the greater sin, 
to kill a hundred men, or for a cobbler to 
set one stitch in a shoe on Sunday? Such 
subtleties as these alternated with curious 
and minute delineations of purgatory, heav- 
en,and hell, their divisions, subdivisions, de- 
grees, and qualities. 

He heaps ridicule also upon the public 
preaching of those profound theologians. 
It was mere stage-playing; and their de- 
livery was the very acme of the droll and 
the absurd. ‘ Good Lord! how mimical are 
their gestures! What heights and falls in 
their voice! What toning, what bawling, 
what singing, what squeaking, what gri- 
maces, What making of mouths, what apes’ 
faces and distorting of their countenances !” 
And their matter was even more ridiculous 
than their manner. One of these absurd 
divines, discoursing upon the name of Jesus, 
subtly pretended to discover a revelation of 
the Trinity in the very letters of which the 
name was composed. It was declined only 
in three cases. That was one mysterious co- 
incidence. Then the nominative ended in 
S, the accusative in M, and the ablative in 
U, which obviously indicated Summus, the 
beginning, Medius, the middle, and Ultimus, 
the end of all things. Other examples he 
gives of the same profound nature. Nor did 
the different orders of monks escape his lash. 
He dwelt upon the preposterous importance 
they attached to trifling details of dress and 
ceremonial. “They must be very critical 
in the precise number of their knots, in the 
tying on of their sandals, of what precise col- 
ors their respective habits should be made, 
and of what stuff, how broad and long their 
girdles, how big and in what fashion their 
hoods, whether their bald crowns be of the 
right eut to a hair’s-breadth, how many 
hours they must sleep, and at what minute 
rise to prayers.” 

In this manner he proceeds for many a 
sprightly page, rising from monks to bishops 
and cardinals, and from them to popes, “ who 
pretend themselves Christ’s vicars,” while re- 
sembling the Lord in nothing. Luther ney- 
er went farther, never was bolder or more bit- 
ing, than Erasmus in this essay. But all went 
for nothing with the great leader of reform, 
because Erasmus ever refused to abandon 
the Church and east in his lot openly with 
the reformers. Luther calls him “a mere 








Momus,” who laughed at Catholic and Prot-| that in the heat of that contest Erasmus 
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estant alike, and looked upon the Christian 
religion itself very much as Lucian did upon 
the Greek. ‘Whenever I pray,” said Lu- 
ther, once, “I pray for a curse upon Eras- 
mus.” It was certainly a significant fact 
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should have given the world a translation 
of Lucian. But he was a great, wise, genial 
soul, whose fame will brighten as that age 
becomes more justly and familiarly known 
to us. 

The first place in the annals of such a 
warfare belongs of right to the soldiers who 
took their lives in their hands and went 
forth to meet the foe in the open field, brav- 
ing torture, infamy, and death for the cause. 
Such were Luther and his followers. But 
there is a place in human memory for the 
philosopher and the humorist who first made 
the contest possible, and then rendered it 
shorter and easier. 

When Luther began the immortal part of 
his public career in 1517 by nailing to the 
church door his ninety-five theses against 


the sale of indulgences, wood-engraving was | 


an art which had been practiced nearly a 
century. He found also, as we have seen, a 
public accustomed to satirical writings il- 
lustrated by wood-cuts. The great Hol- 
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bein illustrated Erasmus’s Praise of Folly. | 


Brandt’s Ship of Fools, as well as the litter 
of works which it called forth, was even 
profusely illustrated. Caricatures as dis- 
tinct works, though usually accompanied 
with abundant verbal commentary, were fa- 
miliar objects. Among the curiosities which 
Luther himself brought from Rome in 1510, 


some years before he began his special work, 


was a caricature suggested by the Ship of 
Fools, showing how the Pope had “ fooled 
the whole world with his superstitions and 
idolatries.” He showed it to the Prince 
Elector of Saxony at the time. The picture 
exhibited a little ship filled with monks, 
friars, and priests casting lines to people 


swimming in the sea, while in the stern | 


sat comfortably the Pope with his cardinals 
and bishops, overshadowed and covered by 
the Holy Ghost, who was looking up to 
heaven, and through whose help alone the 
drowning wretches were saved. 

In talking about the picture many years 
after, Luther said, “ These and the like fool- 
eries we then believed as articles of faith.” 
He had not reached the point when he could 
talk at his own table of the cardinals as 
“neevish milksops, effeminate, unlearned 
blockheads, whom the Pope places in all 
kingdoms, where they lie lolling in kings’ 
courts among the ladies and women.” 

Finding this weapon of caricature ready 
made to his hands, he used it freely, as did 
also his friends and his foes. He was him- 
self a caricaturist. When Pope Clement 
VII. seemed disposed to meet the reformers 
half-way, and proposed a council to that end, 
Luther wrote a pamphlet ridiculing the 
scheme, and to give more force to his satire 
he “caused a picture to be drawn” and placed 
in the title-page. It was not a work de- 
scribable to the fastidious ears of our cen- 
tury, unless we leave part of the description 
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PAPA, DOOTOR THEOLOGIA ET MAGISTER FIDEI, 


“A long-eared ass can with the Bagpipes cope 
As well as with Theology the Pope.” 
Germany, 1545, 


in Latin. The Pope was seated on a lofty 
throne surrounded by cardinals having foxes’ 
tails, and seeming “ sursum et deorsum repur- 
gare.” In the Table-Talk we read also of a 
picture being brought to Luther in which 
the Pope and Judas were represented hang- 
ing to the purse and keys. ‘“’T will vex the 
Pope horribly,” said Luther, “that he whom 
emperors and kings have worshiped should 
now be figured hanging upon his own pick- 
locks.” The picture above, in which the 
Pope is exhibited with an ass’s head per- 
forming on the bagpipes, was entirely in the 
taste of Luther. “The Pope’s decretals,” he 
once said, “are naught; he that drew them 
up was an ass.” No word was too con- 
temptuous for the papacy. “ Pope, cardi- 
nals, and bishops,” said he, “are a pack of 
guzzling, stuffing wretches; rich, wallowing 
in wealth and laziness, resting secure in thei 
power, and never thinking of accomplishing 
God’s will.” 

The famous pamphlet of caricatures pub- 
lished in 1521 by Luther’s friend and follow- 
er, Lucas Cranach, contains pictures that 
we could easily believe Luther himself sug- 
gested. The object was to exhibit to the 
eyes of the people of Germany the contrast 
between the religion inculcated by the lowly 
Jesus and the pompous worldliness of the 
papacy. There was a picture on each page 
which nearly filled it, and at the bottom 
there were a few lines in German of expla- 
nation, the engraving on the page to the 
left representing an incident in the life of 
Christ, and the page to the right a feature 
of the papal system at variance with it. 
Thus on the first page was shown Jesus, 
in humble attitude and simple raiment, re- 
fusing honors and dignities, and on the page 
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THR POPE OAST INTO HELL. 
(Lucas Cranach, 1521.) 


opposite the Pope, cardinals, and vishops, 
with warriors, cannon, and forts, assuming 
lordship over kings. On another page Christ 
was seen crowned with thorns by the scoff- 
ing soldiers, and on the opposite page the 
Pope wearing his triple crown, and seated 


on his throne, an object of adoration to his | 


court. On another was shown Christ wash- 
ing the feet of His disciples, in contrast to 
the Pope presenting his toe to an emperor to 
be kissed. At length we have Christ ascend- 
ing to heaven with a glorious escort of an- 
gels, and on the other page the Pope hurl- 
ed headlong to hell, accompanied by devils, 
with some of his own monks already in the 
flames waiting to receive him. This con- 


cluding picture may serve as a specimen of | | 


a series that must have told powerfully on 
the side of reform.* 

These pictorial pamphlets were an impor- 
tant part of the stock in trade of the col- 
porteurs who pervaded the villages and by- 
ways of Germany during Luther’s lifetime, 
selling the sermons of the reformers, home- 
ly satiric verses, and broadside caricatures. 
The simplicity and directness of the earica- 
tures of that age reflected perfectly both the 
character and the methods of Luther. One 
picture of Hans Sachs’s has been preserved, 
which was designed as an illustration of 
the words of Christ: “I am the door. He 
that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth up some other way, the 
same is a thief and a robber.” The honest 
Sachs shows us a lofty, well-built barn, with 
a very steep roof, on the very top of which 





*From A History of Caricature. By Tuomas Wricut. 
London : 1864. Page 254, 
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sits the Pope crowned with his tiara. To 
him cardinals and bishops are directing peo- 


| ple, and urging them to climb up the steep 


and slippery height. Two monks have done 
so, and are getting in ata high window. At 
the open door of the edifice stands the Lord, 
| with a halo round His head, inviting a hum- 
| ble inquirer to enter freely. Nothing was 
farther from the popular caricaturists of 
that age than to allegorize a doctrine or a 
moral lesson; on the contrary, it was their 
| habit to interpret allegory in the most ab- 
| surdly literal manner. Observe, for exam- 
| ple, the treatment of the subject contained 
jin the words, “How wilt thou say, to thy 
brother, Let me pull out the mote out of 
thine eye, and, behold, a beam is in thine 
| own eye ?” 

The marriage of Luther in 1525 was fol- 
| lowed by a burst of caricature. The idea 
| of a priest marrying excited then, as it does 
now in a Catholic mind, a sense of ludicrous 
incongruity. It is as though the words mar- 
ried priest were a contradiction in terms, 
and the relation implied by them was a sore 
| of manifest incompatibility, half comic, half 
| disgusting. The spectacle occasionally pre- 
nan 0 in a Protestant church of a clergy- 


man ordained and married in the same hour 
| is so opposed to the Catholic conception of 
the priesthood that some Catholics can only 
express their sense of it by laughter. Equal- 
ly amazing and equally ludicrous to them is 
the more frequent case of missionaries com- 
ing home to be married, or young missiona- 
ries married in the evening and setting out 
for their station the next morning. We ob- 
serve that some of Luther’s nearest friends 
nay, Luther himself—saw something both 
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LUTHER TRIUMPHANT.—PARIS, 1535. 


ridiculous and contemptible in his marriage, 
particularly in the haste with which it was 
concluded, and the disparity in the ages of 
the pair, Luther being forty-two and his 
wife twenty-six. ‘My marriage,” wrote Lu- 
ther, “has made me so despicable that I hope 
my humiliation will rejoice the angels and 
vex the devils.” And Melanchthon, while 
doing his best to restore his leader’s self-re- 
spect, expressed the hope that the “accident” 
might be of use in humbling Luther a little 
in the midst of a success perilous to his good 
sense. Luther was not long abased. We 
find him soon justifying the act, which was 
among the boldest and wisest of his life, as 
a tribute of obedience to his aged father, 
who “required it in hopes of issue,” and as 
a practical confirmation of what he had him- 
self taught. He speaks gayly of “my rib, 
Kate,” and declared once that he would not 
exchange his wife for the kingdom of France 
or the wealth of Venice. 

But the caricaturists were not soon weary 
of the theme. Readers at all familiar with 
the manners of that age do not need to be 
told that few of the efforts of their free pen- 
cils will bear reproduction now. Besides 
exhibiting the pair carousing, dancing, romp- 
ing, caressing, and in various situations sup- 
posed to be ridiculous, the satirists harped a 
good deal upon the/old prophecy that Anti- 
christ would be the offspring of a monk and 
anun. “If that is the case,” said Erasmus, 
“how many thousands of Antichrists there 
are in the world already!” Luther was ev- 
idently of the same opinion, for he gave full 
credit to the story of six thousand infants’ 
skulls having been found at the bottom of 
a pond near a conveut, as well as to that of 
“twelve great pots, in each of which was 
the carcass of an infant,” discovered under 


the cellars of another convent. But then 
Luther was among the most credulous of 
men. 

The marriage of the monk and the nun 
gave only a brief advantage to the enemies 
of reform. The great German artists of that 
generation were friends of Luther. No name 
is more distinguished in the early annals of 
German art than Albert Diirer, painter, en- 
graver, sculptor, and author. He did not 
employ his pencil in furtherance of Luther's 
cause, nor did he forsake the communion of 
the ancient Church, but he expressed the 
warmest sympathy with the objects of the 
reformer. <A report of Luther’s death in 
1521 struck horror to his soul. “ Whether 
Luther be yet living,” he wrote, “or wheth- 
er his enemies have put him to death, I know 
not, yet certainly what he has suffered has 
been for the sake of truth, and because he 
has reprehended the abuses of unchristian 
papacy, which strives to fetter Christian 
liberty with the incumbrance of human 
ordinances, that we may be robbed of the 
price of our blood and sweat, and shameful- 
ly plundered by idlers, while the sick and 
needy perish through hunger.” These words 
go to the heart of the controversy. 

Holbein, nearly thirty years younger than 
Diirer, only just coming of age when Luther 
nailed his theses to the castle church, did 
more, as the reader has already seen, than 
express in words his sympathy with reform. 
The fineness and graphic force of the two 
specimens of his youthful talent given on 
previous pages* every reader must have re- 
marked. Only three copies of these pictures 





* From Holbein and his Time. By Aurrrp Wottr- 
MANN. Translated by F. E. Bunnetr. London: 1872. 
, Pages 241-243, 
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are known to exist. They appeared at the | we still possessed the originals. Holbein’s 
time when Luther had kindled a general} sketch is now in the Louvre at Paris. It 
opposition to the 
sale of indulgences, 
as well as some ill 
feeling toward the 
classic authors so 
highly esteemed by 
Erasmus. They are 
in a peculiar sense 
Lutheran pictures, 
and they give ex- 
pression to the re- 
former’s prejudices 
and convictions. A 
third wood-cut of 
Holbein’s is men- 
tioned by Wolt- 
mann, dated 1524, 
in which the Pope 
is shown riding in 
a litter surrounded 
by an armed escort, 
and on the other 
side Christ is seen 


. 


on an ass, accom- 
panied by his disci- 
ples. These three 
works were Hol- 
bein’s contribution 
to the earlier stage 
of the movement. 
This artist was 
soon drawn away to 
the splendid court 
of Henry VIII. of 
England, where, 
among other works, 
he executed his re- 
nowned paintings, 
“The Triumph of 
Riches” and “The 
Triumph of Pov- 
erty,” in both of 
which there is sat- 
ire enough to bring 
them within our 
subject. Of these 
stupendous works, 
each containing sev- 
enteen or more life- 
size figures, every 
trace has perished 
except the artist’s 
original sketch of 
“The Triumph of 
Riches.” But they 
made a vivid im- 
pression upon the 
two generations 
which saw them, 
and we have so 
many engravings, 
copies, and descrip- 
tions of them that 
it is almost as if 
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will convey to the re aler some idea of the | 
harmonious grandeur of the painting, and 
some notion of the ingenious and friendly 
nature of its satire upon human life. 

In accordance with the custom of the age, 
the painting bore an explanatory motto in 
Latin: “Gold is the father of lust and the 
son of sorrow. He who lacks it laments; he | 
who hasit fears.” Plutus, the god of wealth, 
is an old, old man, long past enjoyment, but 
his foot rests upon sac ks of superfluous coin, 
and an open vessel before him, heaped with 
money, affords the only pleasures left to 
him—the sight and conscious possession of 
the wealth he can never use. Below him 
Fortuna, a young and lovely woman, scat- 
ters money among the people who throng 
about her, among whom are the portly Si- 
chweus, Dido’s husband, the richest of his 
people, Themistocles, who stooped to accept | 
wealth from the Persian king, and many | 
others noted in classic story for the part 
gold played in their lives. Croesus, Midas, 
and Tantalus follow on horseback, and, last 
of all, the unveiled Cleopatra. The careful 
driver of Plutus’s chariot is Ratio—reason. 
“Faster!” cries one of the crowd, but the 
charioteer still holds a tight rein. The un- 
ruly horses next the chariot, named Interest 
and Contract, are led by the noble maidens 
Equity and Justice, and the wild pair in 
front, Avarice and Deceit, are held in by 
Generosity and Good Faith. In the rear, 
hovering over the triumphal band, Nemesis 
threatens. 

The companion picture, “The Triumph of 
Poverty,” had also a Latin motto, to the ef- 
fect that, while the rich man is ever anx- 
ious, “the poor man fears nothing, joyous 
hope is his portion, and he learns to serve 
God by the practice of virtue.” In the pic- 
ture a lean and hungry-looking old woman, 
Poverty, was seen riding in the lowliest of 
vehicles, a cart, drawn by two donkeys, Stu- 
pidity and Clumsiness, and by two oxen, 
Negligence and Indolence. Beside her in 
the cart sits Misfortune. A meagre and for- 
lorn crowd surround and follow them. But 
the slow-moving team is guided by the four 
blooming girls, Moderation, Diligence, Alert- | 
ness, and Toil, of whom the last is the one | 
most abounding in vigor and health. The | 
reins are held by Hope, her eyes towers) 
heaven. Industry; Memory, and Experience | 





rarchy could bestow upon its favorites. He 
held a benefice in the cathedral of Noyon, 
his native town, and at seventeen he drew 
additional revenue from a curacy in a neigh- 
boring parish. The tonsured boy owed this 
ridiculous preferment to the circumstance 


| that his father, being secretary to the bish- 


op of the diocese, was sure to be at hand 
when the bishop happened to have a good 
thing to give away. In all probability Jean 
Calvin would have died an archbishop or a 
cardinal if he had remained in the Churely 
of his ancestors, for he possessed the two 
requisites for advancement—fervent zeal for 
the Church and access to the bestowers of 
its prizes. At Paris, however, whither he 
was sent by his father to pursue his studies, 
a shy, intense, devout lad, already thin and 





CALVIN BRANDED.—PARIS. 


sallow with fasting and study, the light of 
the Reformation broke upon him. Like 
Luther, he long resisted it, and still longer 
hoped to see a reformation in the Church, 
not outside of its pale. The Church never 
had a more devoted son. Not Luther him- 
self loved it more. “I was so obstinately 


sit behind, giving out to the hungry crowd | given to the superstitions of popery,” he 
the means of honorable plenty in the form | said long after, “that it seemed impossible I 
of flails, axes, squares, and hammers. | should ever be pulled out of the deep mire.” 
These human and cheerful works stand in| He struggled out at length. Observe 
the waste of that age of wrathful contro-| one of the results of his conversion in the 
versy and irrational devotion like green isl- picture on this page, in which a slander of 
ands in the desert, a rest to the eye and a/| the day is preserved for our inspection.* 
solace to the mind. | Gross and filthy calumny was one of the 
When Luther was face to face with the | familiar weapons in the theological con 
hierarchy at the Diet of Worms, Calvin, a) ———————_____ 
French boy of twelve, was already a sharer 
in the worldly advantage which the hie- | 1834, 





* From Musée de la Caricature en France. Paris: 
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——— 4 Servetus was a Spanish 
physician, of blameless 
life and warm convie- 
tions, who rejected the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 
Catholic and Protest- 
ant equally abhorred 
him, and Protestant 
Geneva seized the op- 
portunity to show the 
world its attachment 
to the true faith by 
burning a man whom 
Rome was also burning 
toburn. It was a hid- 
cous scene—a virtuous 
and devoted Unitarian 
expiring in the flames 
after enduring the ex- 
tremest anguish for 
thirty minutes, and 
crying, from the depths 
of his torment, “Jesus, 
thou Son of the eternal 
God, have merey on 
me!” But it was not 
Calvin who burned 


OALVIN AT THE BURNING OF SERVETUS. him. It was the cen- 


tests of that century. Both sides employed 
it—Luther and Calvin not less than others 
_for it belonged to that age to hate and 
hence to misinterpret opponents. “Search 


the records of the city of Noyon, in Picar- 
die,” wrote Stapleton, an eminent contro- 
versialist on the Catholic side, and profess- 
or in a Catholic college in Calvin’s own 
day, “and read again that Jean Calvin, 
convicted of a crime” (infamous and un- 
mentionable), “by the very clement sen- 
tence of the bishop and magistrate: was 
branded with an iron lily on the shoul- 
ders.” The records have been searched ; 
nothing of the kind is to be found in them ; 
but the picture was drawn and scattered 
over France. Precisely the same charge 
was made against Luther. That both the 
reformers died of infamous diseases was an- 
other of the scandals of the time. In read- 
ing these controversies it is convenient to 
keep in mind the remark of the collector of 
the Calvin pictures: “ When two theologi- 
ans accuse one another, both of them lie.” 
One of these calumnies drew from Calvin a 
celebrated retort. ‘They accuse me,” said 
he, “of having no children. In every land 
there are Christians who are my children.” 

Another caricature, which is given above, 
representing Calvin at the burning of Ser- 
vetus, had only too much foundation in 
truth. 

The reformer was not indeed present at 
the burning, but he caused the arrest of 
the victim, drew up the charges, furnished 
part of the testimony that convicted him, 
consented to and approved his execution. 

Vou. L.—No. 299.—43 





tury. It .was imper- 
fectly developed human nature. Man had 
not reached the civilization which admits, 
allows, welcomes, and honors disinterested 
conviction. It were as unjust to blame 
Calvin for burning Servetus as it is to hold 
the Roman Catholic Church of the present 
day responsible for the Inquisition of three 
centuries ago. It was Man that was guilty 
of all those stupid and abominable cruel- 
ties. Luther, the man of his period, hon- 
estly declared that if he were the Lord God, 
and saw kings, princes, bishops, and judges 
so little mindful of his Son, he would “ knock 
the world to pieces.” If Calvin had not burn- 
ed Servetus, Servetus might have burned 
Calvin, and the Pope would have been hap- 
py to burn both. 

One of the best caricatures—perhaps the 
very best—which the Reformation called 
forth was suggested by the dissensions that 
arose between the followers of Luther and 
Calvin when both of them were in the 
grave. It might have amused the very per- 
sons caricatured. We can fancy Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Catholicg all laughing to- 
gether at the spectacle of the two reformers 
holding the Pope by the ear, and with their 
other hands fighting one another, Luther 
clawing at Calvin’s beard, and Calvin hurl- 
ing a Bible at Luther’s head. 

On the same sheet in the original drawing 
a second picture was given, in which a shep- 
herd was seen on his knees, surrounded by 
his flock, addressing the Lord, who is visible 
in the sky. Underneath is written, “The 
Lord is my Shepherd; He will never forsake 
me.” The work has an additional interest 
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as showing how early the French began to 
excel in caricature. In the German and En- 
glish caricatures of that period there are no 
existing specimens which equal this one in 
effective simplicity. 

Perhaps the all-pervading influence of Ra- 
belais in that age may have made French sat- 
ire more good-humored. After all attempts 
to discover in the works of Rabelais hidden 
allusions to the great personages and events 
of his time, we must remain of the opinion 
that he was a fun-maker pure and simple, a 
court-fool to his century. The anecdote re- 
lated of his convent life seems to give us 
the key both to his character and his writ- 
ings. ‘The incident has often been used in 
comedy since Rabelais employed it. On the 
festival of St. Francis, to whom his convent 
was dedicated, when the country people 
came in, laden with votive offerings, to pray 
before the image of the saint, young Rabe- 
lais removed the image from its dimly light- 
ed recess and mounted himself upon the ped- 
estal, attired in suitable costume. Group 
after group of awkward rustics approached 
and paid their homage. Rabelais at length, 
overcome by the ridiculous demeanor of the 
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—, worshipers, was obliged to 
| laugh, whereupon the gap- 
| ing throng cried out, “A mir- 
| acle! a miracle! Our good 
| lord St.Francis moves!” But 

a cunning old friar, who knew 

when miracles might and 

might not be rationally ex- 
pected in that convent, ran 
into the chapel and drew out 
the merry saint, and the broth- 
ers laid their knotted cords so 
vigorously across his naked 
shoulders that he had a live- 
ly sense of not being made of 
wood. That was Rabelais! 
He was a natural laugh-com- 
peller. He laughed at every 
thing, and set his countrymen 
laughing at every thing. But 
| there were no men who oft- 
| ener provoked his derision 
than the monks. “ How is 
it?” asks one of his merry 
men, “that people exclude 
monks from all good com- 
| panies, calling them feast- 
—| troublers, marrers of mirth, 
and disturbers of all civil 
conversation, as bees drive 
away the drones from their 
hives?” The hero answers 
this question in three pages 
of most Rabelaisan abuse, of 
| which only a very few lines 
| arequotable. ‘“ Your monk,” 
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D) LUTHER: he says, “is like a monkey in 


OALVIN, LUTHER, AND THE POPE.—PARIS, 1600. 


a house. He does not watch 
like a dog, nor plow like the 
ox, nor give wool like the sheep, nor carry 
like the horse; he only spoils and defiles all 
things. Monks disquiet all their neighbor- 
hood with a tingle-tangle jangling of bells, 
and mumble out great store of psalms, le- 
gends, and paternosters without thinking 
upon or apprehending the meaning of what 
they say, which truly is a mocking of God.” 
There is no single theme to which Rabelais, 
the favorite of bishops, oftener returns than 
this, and his boisterous satire had its effect 
upon the course of events in Europe, as well 
as upon French art and literature. 

The English caricatures that have come 
down to us from the era of the Refor- 
mation betray far more earnestness than 
humor or ingenuity. There is one in the 
British Museum which figures in so many 
books, and continued to do duty for so many 
years, that the inroads of the worms in the 
wood-cut can be traced in the prints of dif- 
ferent dates. It represents King Henry 
VIII. receiving a Bible from Archbishop 
Cranmer and Lord Cromwell. The burly 


monarch, seated upon his throne, takes the 
book from their hands, while he tramples 
upon Pope Clement lying prostrate at his 
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feet, the tiara broken and fallen off, the 
triple cross lying on the ground. Cardinal 
Pole, with the aid of another dignitary, is 
trying to get the Pope on his feet again. A 


er monks stand dismayed at the spectacle. 
This picture was executed in 1537, but, as 
we learn from the catalogue, the deteriora- 
tion of the block and “the working of 
worms in the wood” prove that the impres- 
sion in the Museum was taken in 1631.* 
The martyrdom of the reformers in 1555, 
under Queen Mary of bloody memory, fur- 
nished subjects for the satiric pen and pen- 
cil as soon as the accession of Elizabeth 
made it safe to treat them. But there is no | 
spirit of fun in the pictures. They are as 
serious and grim as the events that suggest- 
ed them. In one we see a lamb suspended 
before an altar, which the Bishop of Win- 
chester (Gardiner), with his wolf’s head, is 





beginning to devour; and on the ground 
lie six slain lambs, named Houperus, Cran- 
merus, Bradfordus, Rydlerus, Rogerus, and Lat- 
imerus. Three reformers put a rope round | 
Gardiner’s neck, saying, “We will not this fel- | 
oue to raigne over us ;” and on the other side 
of him two bishops with wolves’ heads mi- 
tred, and having sheep-skins on their shoul- 
ders, are drinking from chalices. Behind 
Gardiner are several men attached by rings 
through their noses to a rope round his 
waist. The devil appears above, holding a 
scroll, on which is written, “Youe are my 
verye chyldren in that youe have slayne the 
prophetes. or even I from the begynning was 
a murtherer.” On the altar lie two books, 
one open and the other shut. On the open 
book we read, “ Christ alone is not sufficient 
without our sacrifice.’ The only window in 
the edifice, a small round one, is closed and 
barred. Many of the figures in this elabo- 
rate piece utter severe animadversion upon 
opponents; but none of them is scurrilous 
and indecent, except the mitred wolf, who 
is so remarkably plain-spoken that the com- 
piler of the catalogue was obliged to sup- 
press several of his words. 

The English caricaturists of that age seem 
to have felt it their duty to exhibit the en- 
tire case between Catholic and Protestant 
in each broadside, with all the litigants on 
both sides, terrestrial and celestial, all the 
points in both arguments, and sometimes 
the whole history of the controversy from 
the beginning. The great expanse of the 
picture was obscured with the number of 
remarks streaming from the mouths of the 
persons depicted, and there was often at the 
bottom of the engraving prose and verse 
enough to fill two or three of these pages. 
Such extensive works call to mind the ser- 
mons of the following century, when preach- 





* Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in the British 


ers endeavored on each occasion to declare, 
as they said, “the whole counsel of God ;” 
so that if one individual present had never 


| heard the Gospel before, and should never 
monk is holding the Pope’s horse, and oth- | 


hear it again, he would hear enough for sal- 
vation in that one discourse. 

Another of these martyrdom prints may 
claim brief notice. Two companies of mar- 
tyrs are seen, one composed of the bishops, 
and the other of less distinguished persons, 
between whom there is a heap of burning 
fagots. Nearly all the figures say some- 
thing, and the space under the picture is 
filled with verses. Cranmer, with the Bible 
in his left hand, holds his right in the fire, 
exclaiming, “ Burne, unworthie right hand!” 
Latimer cries, “ Lord, Lord, receive my spir- 
it!” Philpot, pointing to a book which he 
holds, says, “J will pay my vowes in thee, O 
Smithfield!” The other characters utter 
their dying words. The verses are rough, 
but full of the resolute enthusiasm of the 
age: 

“ First, Christian Cranmer, who (at first tho foild), 

And so subscribing to a recantation, 

Gods grace recouering him, hee, quick recoil'd, 
And made his hand ith flames make expiation. 
Saing, burne faint-hand, burne first, ‘tis thy due 

merit. 
And dying, cryde, Lord Jesus take my spirit. 


“ Next, lovely Latimer, godly and grave, 

Himselfe, Christs old tride souldier, plaine displaid, 
Who stoutly at the stake did him behave, 

And to bleSt Ridley (gone before) hee saide, 
Goe on blest brother, for I followe, neére, 
This day wee’le light a light, shall aye burne cleare. 


‘Whom when religious, reverend Ridley spide, 
Deere heart (sayes hee) bee cheerful in y* Lord; 
Who never (yet) his helpe to his denye’d, 
And, hee will us support & strength afford, 
Or suage y®* flame, thus, to the stake fast tide, 
They, constantly Christs blessed Martyres dyde. 


“ Blest Bradford also comming to the stake, 
Cheerfully tooke a faggott in his hand: 
Kist it, &, thus, unto a young-man spake, 
W with him, chained, to y® stake did stand, 
Take courage (brother) wee shal haue this night, 
A blessed supper w the Lord of Light. 


** Admir’d was Doctor Tailers faith & grace, 
Who under-went greate hardship spight and 
spleene; 
One, basely, threw a Faggot in his face, 

W made y* blood ore all his face bee seene; 
Another, barberously beate out his braines, 
Whilst, at y® stake his corps was bound w™ 

chaines.” 


In many of the English pictures of that 
period the intention of the draughtsman is 
only made apparent by the explanatory 
words at the bottom. In one of these a 
friar is seen holding a chalice to a man who 
stretches out his hands to receive it. From 
the chalice a winged cockatrice is rising. 
There is also a man who stabs another while 
embracing him. The quaint words below 
explain the device: “The man which stand- 
eth lyke a Prophet signifieth godliness; the 
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Fryer, treason; the cup with the Serpent, 
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Poyson ; the other which striketh with the |long. The world is upheld by Death, who 
sworde, Murder; and he that is wounded is | sits by the mouth of hell. This is the ex- 
Peace.” In another of these pictures we | planation: “He which sitteth on the rayne- 
see an ass dressed in a judge’s robes seated | bowe signifieth Christ, and the sworde in 
on the bench. Before him is the prisoner, | his hand signifieth his wrath against the 
led away by a priest and another man. At} wycked; the round compasse, the worlde; 
one side a friar is seen in conversation with | and those two climing, the one a pope, the 
a layman. No one could make any thing | other a cardinall, striving who shall be 
of this if the artist had not obligingly ap- | highest; and the Divell which falleth head- 
pended these words: “The Asse signifieth | long downe is Lucifer, whiche through pride 
Wrathfull Justice; the man that is drawn | fel; he whiche holdeth the world is Death, 
away, Truth; those that draweth Truth by | standing in the entrance of hell to receyve 
the armes, Flatterers; the Frier, Lies; and | all superbious livers.” : 
the associate with the Frier, Perjury.” In In another print is represented a Roman 
another drawing the artist shows us the | soldier riding on a boar, and bearing a ban- 
Pope seated in a chair, with his foot on the | ner, on Which is painted the Pope with his 
face of a prostrate man, and in his hand a| insignia. A man stabs himself and tears his 
drawn sword, directing an executioner who | hair, and behind him is a raving woman. 
is in the act of beheading a prisoner. In| This picture has a blunt signification: “The 
the distance are three men kneeling in pray- | bore signifieth Wrath, and the man on his 
er. The explanation is this: “The Pope is | back Mischief; the Pope in the flag Destruc- 
Oppression ; the man which killeth is Cru- | tion, and the flag Uncertaine Religion, turn- 
eltie; those which are a-killing, Constant |ing and chaunging with every blaste of 
Religion; the three kneeling, Love, Furtber- | winde; the man killing himselfe, Despera- 
ance, and Truth to the Gospel.” In one of | tion; the woman, Madness.” 

these crude productions a parson is exhib-| There are fourteen specimens in this quaint 
ited preaching in a pulpit, from which two | manner im the collection of the British Mu- 
ecclesiastics are dragging him by the beard | seum, all executed and published in the ear- 
to the stake outside. Explanation in this|ly part of the reign of Elizabeth. As art, 
instance is not so necessary, but we have it, | they are naught. As part of the record of 
nevertheless: “He which preacheth in the | a great age, they have their value. 

pulpit signifieth godly zeale and a furtherer Germany, England, and France fought the 
of the gospel; and the two which are pluck- | battle of the Reformation—two victors and 
ing him out of his place are the enemies of | one vanquished. From Italy in that age 
God’s Word, threatening by fire to consume | we have one specimen of caricature, but it 
the professors of the same; and that com-| was executed by Titian. He drew a bur- 
pany which (sit) still are Nullifidians, such | lesque of the Laocoon to ridicule a school of 
as are of no religion, not regarding any doc- | artists in Rome, who, as he thought, extolled 
trine, so they may bee quiet to live after| too highly the ancient sculptures, and be- 
their owne willes and mindes.”” Another cause they could not succeed in coloring, in- 
picture shows us a figure seated on a rain- | sisted that correctness of form was the chief 
bow, the world at his feet, up the sides of thing in art. Since Titian’s day parodies 
which a pope and a cardinal are climbing. | of the Laocoon have been among the stock 
In the middle is the devil tumbling off head- | devices of the caricaturists of all nations. 
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SUNRISE ON LATMOS. 


‘ TORCHU-LIKE SUE CAME TO IIIM, A KINDLED S0UL.” 


Enpymion slumbered on a lonely hill 

Touched by the moon more silverly than others— 

Slept deep and dreamless in the starlight fair: 

But quitting the white heaven, a goddess came 

Upon the sylvan ambush of his rest; 

Torch-likg she came to him, a kindled soul: 

Her flushing limbs made warm the pale moon- 
beam, 

And sudden flowers brake and bloomed around, 

Unfolding to that effluence divine, © 

While yet he waked not to the thrilling joy; 

She kissed, she clasped the hunter's breathing form, 

More lovely than the forms on bright Olympus, 

Transcendent fair: alas, yet mortal too! 


But now a cool light rose above the hills 
In solemn beauty on the Samian shore. 
Loud caroling, a blithe upspringing bird 
Arrowed into the dawning, his clear voice 
Ebbing and failing as he won the sky, 
And waning, vanished in the luminous pear! 
Transfused with airy amethystine flame 
That filled the heaven below the morning-star. 
Diana rose; and like the soaring bird, 
She held her way where morning’s magic spread 
Ethereal floating films of fretted gold 
Beneath the splendor of soft Lucifer, 
A fleck of pure light pulsing in the dawn 
Beyond the solemn and unfooted sea. 
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N the old fairy tales of the trials of the | and endowed it with beauty and wit; and to 
beautiful princesses we are always told | this day Puck or Cupid certainly contrives 
that at their birth some fairy was inadvert- | to throw a glamour over the loved one, and 
ently omitted when the guests were bidden | causes a blindness of perception, if not of 
to the christening, and that, arriving after | sight, in the one who loves. 
all the others had bestowed their gifts of | —and Dr. Johnson, observing this, suggested 
beauty, wit, wealth, etc., she would nullify | that marriages should be arranged by unin- 
all hopes of a happy, successful life either | terested third parties—reason is dethroned, 
by withholding a desired quality or by pre-| judgment takes wing, and the poor prin- 
dicting some dire misfortune, generally to | cesses rush blindly and madly on their fate, 
be a fatal mistake in the choosing of a lover; | and our gifted Angelica was one of the most 
and then all the beneficent fairies exerted | unfortunate of princesses in this respect. 
their skill to avert the evil consequences, Jean Joseph Kauffman was originally 
not always with entire success. There is | from Vorarlberg, in Tyrol, and belonged to 
perhaps some hidden meaning and warning | that class of wandering artists who, travel- 
in these old tales, a shrewd insight into the | ing from place to place, are ready to do any 
mistakes lovers make in the most eventful | thing in the way of painting by which to 
period of their lives; for even the queen of | gain a living. His talents were of the most 
the fairies fell in love with an ass’s head, | mediocre order, and there is no work of any 
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“MOTHER AND OUILD.”—[FROM A PAINTING BY ANGELICA KAUFFMAN.] 


merit of his extant, or at least any thing | artists as the peers of kings, and excited her 
that can be authentically attributed to his| love and admiration for painters by won- 
brush. In the course of his wanderings he derful tales of the lives of the great mas- 
‘ame to Coire, the chief town in the Grisons, | ters; he early instructed her, so far as he 
there met Cléophe Lutz, fell in love with| was able, in drawing and pastel painting, 
her, and they married; and at Coire, in 1741, | and the pupil soon excelling the master, she, 
was born to him a daughter, whom the hap- when only a child of nine, used to aid him in 
py parents named Maria Anna Angelica.| the decorations of the Swiss churches, as 
After a residence of some years in Coire,| he rested for a time in his journeys in the 
Kauffman again resumed his vagabondage, | different villages. 

now, however, accompanied by his wife and| The Bishop of Como, hearing of Kauffman 
daughter. Though a poor artist in both | in his capacity of church decorator, required 
senses, he cherished the profoundest vener- | his services for a church in his diocese, and 
ation for art, and taught Angelica to regard | thither the family went in 1752. Angelica 
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was now eleven, and for 4 the last year had | in that line bearing date 1762; in 1763 she 
essayed her skill in taking pastel portraits. etched two pictures, evidently of the Nea- 
The bishop, hearing of the talent of the | | politan school—one the portrait of an artist, 
young artist, himself sat to her. Her suc- | | pencil in hand, the other a student reading 
cess was so marked, and his praises of her| a book. In 1764 the two went to Rome. 


genius so unstinted, that she did not lack 
for sitters among the many strangers vis- 
iting Como. 
her studies, 
gan music, for by nature she 


and her parents always tried to give her 
the very best instruction their means per- 
mitted; and that she was a good student 
and profited by her opportunities is evident 
from the praises of her acquirements in later 


years by competent critics, and her educa- | 
tion was of a higher order than was ordi- | 


narily in those days deemed essential for a | 
woman. 
Work failing Kauffman after two years 


While here Angelica pursued | 
and, besides her painting, be- | 
was endowed | 
with an exquisite voice and correct ear, | 


| and there remained over a year, Angelica 
| diligently studying perspective. Here she 
formed the friendship of Winckelmann and 
Raphael Mengs. She painted Winckel- 
mann’s portrait, and was indebted to him 
for much good counsel. In a letter writ- 


| ten to his friend Franck in 1764, he says: 


| T have just been painted by a 
person of rare merit. She is very eminent in portraits 
in oil. Mine is a half-length, and she has also made an 

| etching of it as a present to me. She speaks Italian 

| as well as German, and expresses herself with the 
same facility in French and English, on which ac- 
count she paints all the English who visit Rome. She 
sings with a taste which ranks her among our greatest 
virtuose. Her name is Angelica Kauffman.” 


stranger, a young 


| Near the close of the year 1765 Angelica 


living in Como, the family again started on | removed from Rome to Bologna, and while 
their travels, generally performed on foot, | there executed what is acknowledged to be 
and this time they turned toward Italy, and | her finest etching—the picture of a young 
settled at Milan, where he found sufticient | girl arranging her hair, with her face avert- 


work as an assistant to other more success- 
ful artists. It was a good move for Angelica, | 


for here for the first time she was in an ar- | 


tistic atmosphere, and surrounded by works 
of art worthy of study and imitation, not 
living among those who regarded her own 
childish efforts as works of wondrous skill. 


Then, too, she was able to study under com- | 


petent masters, and paid so much attention 


to music, made such progress, and develop- | 


ed so much talent that it was often moot- 
ed among her friends whether she had not 
better prosecute her studies with reference 
to making “the stage” her profession. In 
Milan the family remained for years, and 
Angelica, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, grew to womanhood. An advanta- 
geous offer was tendered to her to make her 


début in opera at Milan, and she was tempt- | 
ed to accept it, and not without great hesi- | 


tation finally wisely decided that she was 
not fitted for such a life, 
devote her energies to perfecting herself as 
an artist. 
ing to Robert of Modena, then Governor of 
Milan, with such spirit and delicacy that he 
was charmed, declared himself her patron, 
and she soon became a favorite artist with 
the court; but the death of his wife mak- 
ing her father desirous of leaving Milan, 
he accepted an offer from the Bishop of 
Constance to undertake the decoration of a 


church at Schwarzenberg, and Angelica for | 
that church painted in fresco the Twelve | 


Apostles, the first original work she had at- 
tempted. 

In 1761 the father and daughter began a 
journey through Italy, living successively 
at Florence, Parma, Rome, Bologna, Naples, 
Venice. 
to try her skill at etching, her earliest work 


and determined to | 


She copied some pictures belong- | 


While in Florence Angelica began | 


| ed from the spectator. She spent one or 
two months in Naples painting portraits, 

which were her specialty, and early in 1766 
journeyed to Venice, where she was féted 
both as artist and woman, and was highly 
| esteemed by the English visitors on account 
of her skill in flattering portraits and yet 
preserving the likeness, the English, as a 
rule, caring more for portrait-painting than 
other artistic works. Lady Wentworth, 
who had for many years lived in Venice, 
and was about to return home, persuaded 
the father and daughter to go with her, 
promising Angelica great success as a por- 
trait-painter in England. The trio arrived 
in London in June, 1766, and a brilliant and 
successful career seemed opening before An- 
gelica. She was then in her prime, and 
without positive regular beauty of feature, 
was yet extremely attractive. Her grace- 
ful figure, expressive face, charming man- 
ners, exquisitely trained voice, added to her 
skill as an artist both in painting and mu- 
sic—for her fame had preceded her—all con- 
tributed to her success. She soon became 
“the rage” in the London fashionable world, 
and every where one heard of “the beauti- 
ful, accomplished Miss Kauffman ;” the aris- 
| tocracy extended to her their patronage, 
| and her musical talents gained her the en- 
trée into many a drawing-room from which, 
had she been famous only as an artist, she 
would have been rigorously excluded. She 
soon became intimate with Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds, then the authority in England on art 
| matters, and there is no doubt that he aided 
her with instruction and criticism, for there 
was a marked difference in her manner of 
handling the brush in the pictures painted 
by her during her stay in England and those 
of previous years. 
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The year after her arrival she was chosen 
by the Duchess of Brunswick, sister of 
George IIL, to paint her portrait, and so 
pleased was the duchess with the picture 
that she presented the artist at court, and 
recommended her to the king in such flat- 
tering terms that he requested Angelica to 
paint for him the queen and his son. Now 
that she had received the approbation of 





royalty, Angelica was overrun with commis- | = 


sions at her own prices, and her hopes of 
fame and fortune were in a fair way to be 
realized. Nor were lovers wanting: Fuseli 
was one of her suitors, and if popular report 
can be relied on, Sir Joshua himself not only 
once, but several times, sought to gain her 
hand and heart, and for love of her never 
married. 


gests, must not this have been intended to 
remind him that he had proffered or was to 
proffer some gallant attention? He twice 
painted her likeness, and he sat to her twice 


himself. Of her portrait of him at Saltram, | 


the poet of the Advertiser fulsomely wrote : 


‘““When the likeness she hath done of thee, 
O Reynolds, with astonishment we see, 
Forced to submit, with all our pride, we own 
Such strength, such harmony, excelled by none, 
And thou outrivaled by thyself alone.” 


Nollekens declares her to be a sad coquette. 
Another writer asserts that she was very sen- 
timental. “At one time she professed to be 
enamored of Nathaniel Dance, then to her 


next sitter would disclose that she was dy- | 


ing of love for Sir Joshua.” Of her super- 
abundance of sentiment one of her letters is 


an exemplification, for, once writing to a | 


friend, she says: 


“You ask me why Como is ever in my thoughts. 
It was at Como that, in my happy youth, I tasted the 
first real enjoyment of life. I thought myself in the 
midst of the luxuries of fairy-land. I saw the urchin, 
too, young Love, in the act of letting fly an arrow 
pointed at my breast; but I, a maiden fancy-free, 
avoided the shaft ; it fell harmless,” 


And much more in the same strain. If it be 
remembered that at the time she speaks of 
she was a mere child, leaving Como before 
she was quite thirteen, it will be seen that 
her fancy rather than memory drew this pic- 
ture. The gift the unbidden christening 
guest denied Angelica was undoubtedly 
judgment, and that inestimable dower, com- 
mon-sense ; for now when every body and 
every circumstance conspired to render her 
career one of unalloyed prosperity, by her 
own lack of judgment she marred her entire 
life. 

About this time—in the latter part of the 
year 1767—there suddenly appeared in Lon- 
don society a young man calling himself 
Count de Horn, claiming alliance with the 


There are frequent notes of visits | | 
to “Miss Angelica” in his diary, “ appoint- | 
ments with Miss Angelica ;” once he speaks | 
of her as “ Miss Angel,” and adds the caba- | 
listie word “ Fiori:” as one biographer sug- | 
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“ THE TOILET.”—[AN ETOHING BY ANGELIOA KAUFFMAN. ] 


noble families of Sweden; and his birth and 
rank being passports, he was soon made wel- 
come every where among the fashionable set 
| then ruling society. He especially selected 
| Angelica as the recipient of his attentions, 
and being young, handsome, and fluent of 
| speech, she, though no longer a young girl 
| to be dazzled by honeyed compliments, lent 
|a too willing ear to his flatteries and prot- 
| estations. He confided to her that he was 
| the victim of some vaguely hinted at per- 
|secution at home, that his love for her, 
though ardent, must not be openly spoken 
of, and implored her to consent to a secret 
marriage. The romance of the affair ap- 
pealed ‘strongly to Angelica’s sentimental 
nature, and in an evil hour she yielded, and 
secretly, without witnesses, was married to 
her beloved count. Within a few days a 
rumor, starting no one could trace from 
whom, arose that Count de Horn was an im- 
| postor—a courier who had assumed the title 
lof anobleman. The tale spread with rapid- 
|ity, and, alas for Angelica! was found to be 
|true. In despair she avowed her folly, the 
| pseudo-count fled, and through the power 
|and influence of friends at court the mar- 
riage was declared annulled, February 10, 
1768. 

Such is the tale as usually told; but there 
are different versions. A woman so conspie- 
uous as Angelica Kauffman, both by reason 
of her talents and exceptional success in her 
profession, could not have so romantic an 
adventure without its exciting wide-spread 
interest, and finding many listeners to any 
and every rumor which professed to explain 
the mystery of the unfortunate marriage. 
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Then there seemed no sufficient reason why | 


an intriguer should have singled her out as 
his victim. She was not beautiful enough, 
though undeniably attractive and charming, 
to make him by her charms lose his head; 
not young, for she was twenty-seven; not 
rich enough to make her modest competence 
& prize worth risking exposure for, as Count 
de Horn certainly did. There was some hid- 
den motive for his pursuit of her. Besides, he 
was in no way punished for his fraud upon 
her, and disappeared as suddenly and mys- 
teriously as he had appeared upon the scene 
—vanished into the obscurity from which he 
had emerged. Then, was the mere fact of 
his marrying under an assumed name suf- 
ficient ground for annulling the contract? 
If so, why then have recourse to courtly in- 
terference? Was there not some special 
reason why such powerful influence was 
brought to bear in her favor to free her 
from a tie she had voluntarily entered into? 
All these and many other questions of a like 
nature were earnestly discussed; hints, sus- 
picions, guesses, were rife; and at last it was 
generally agreed that she had been the vic- 
tim of some deceit that was never intended 
to have been carried so far, and that there 
were reasons not to be made public why she 
had been so favored in having with so little 
publicity the marriage dissolved. 

The question still remained, Who was her 
persecutor? Evidently some angry lover, and 
except in the dénotiment, the Lady of Lyons 
would seem to have been founded on Angel- 
ica’s love experience, though Count de Horn 
was no Claude. A writer in the Westminster 
Review undertakes to make the author of 
Angelica’s misfortune a certain mysterious 
Lord E , who, years before, meeting An- 
gelica when a young girl on one of her many 
journeys with her father, tried, after the 
manner of those licentious times, to gain her 
love, but was repulsed. Years afterward, 
when he again met her in London, a woman 
fascinating and courted, he renewed his of- 
fers, and was a second time rejected, this 
time with undisguised scorn. Smarting un- 
der this second repulse, he arranged the plot 
with the false count, with what result we 
have seen. This seems like an effort to qui- 
et conjecture, for no trace of the mysterious 
Lord E among her acquaintances can 
be found; though, giving a different name— 
Lord Shelton—Wailly has taken the same 
idea in his novel, Angelica Kauffman. Such 
a tale could not escape the keen eye of the 
romance writer; but Wailly’s account must 
not be deemed any more historically correct 
or accurate in facts than were the historical 
novels of the prolific L. Muhlbach. There is 
a judicious blending of truth and fiction in 
Wailly’s novel, making it hard to distin- 
guish the kernel from the chaff; but Angel- 
ica is scarcely drawn with as flattering a 
pen as one could wish. 
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no- 

tices aim at exactness, and always try to 
write with and from authority, give sub- 
stantially the general account, but with a 
different hero. They state it was an En- 
glish painter of eminent position who thus 
meanly sought to revenge himself on Angel- 
ica for a rejected love; the name they gen- 
erally omit; but one writer, bolder than the 
rest, explicitly asserts the painter to be none 
| other than Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
| If this is the fact, it would account for the 
extreme interest and influence he exerted to 
| free her from a marriage (which was not in- 
| tended to be the result of the trick, had not 
| her precipitancy and romantic nature out- 
| Tun expectation) so repugnant; and yet, on 
| the other hand, if she knew Sir Joshua to be 
|the author of her trouble, would she still 
| have desired and relied on his friendship, as 
| she certainly did during the rest of her stay 
in England? Unable to solve the enigma, 
it being one where the actors having pru- 
dently refrained from explaining it, the only 
data for the public being such crumbs of ev- 
idence as will inevitably fall and be gather- 
ed up by the curiosity-monger, but having 
presented both versions of the tale, the read- 
er is left to choose the one most pleasing to his 
fancy. All writers of Angelica’s life agree 
in there being some secret about the sudden 
appearance, marriage, and disappearance of 
the so-called count, which was never clear- 
ed up, and never, evidently, intended to be, 
as those to whom it was known died and 
made no sign; 80, as in the Byron scandal, 
there is ample room for conjecture. If Reyn- 
olds were indeed her secret enemy, he aft- 
erward did all in his power to further her 
claims to recognition and power, and per- 
haps it would be more charitable to let the 
unknown Lord E suffer from such a slur 
on his manhood than the great painter. 

Angelica’s friends showed no lack of sym- 
pathy for her, and she turned with feverish 
eagerness to her art, and worked unceasing- 
ly. At the close of the same year, 1768, the 
Royal Academy was started, and she was 
chosen one of the original thirty-six mem- 
bers—a great honor at that time—and her 
paintings occupied prominent positions at 
the exhibition. At this time she painted 
her best picture, the portrait of the Duchess 
of Richmond, and the famous one of the 
celebrated Duchess of Devonshire and the 
Duchess of Duncannon seated in a park, 
side by side, holding caressingly each oth- 
er by the hand. Her portraits were always 
flattered; it was asserted she never could 
paint an ugly person, and her poses of her 
sitters were apt to be affected. She attach- 
ed great importance to the flow of the dra- 
pery—so much so that Sir Joshua once said 
to her, “ Your sitters could walk without dis- 
arranging their draperies’”—a compliment 
of which she was very proud. 
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** BLINDMAN’S-BUFF,”—[FROM A PAINTING BY ANGELICA KAUFFMAN.) 


She now became ambitious to excel as a | 


historical painter, but she never produced 
any really meritorious work. In 1770 she 
exhibited “ Vortigern and Rowena,” “ Hec- 
tor upbraiding Paris,” “Cleopatra at Mare 
Antony’s Tomb ;” but in all she undertook 
her mannerisms were evident. Her touch 
was delicate, her coloring dainty, resem- 
bling pastel. There is no vigor either in 
the conception or execution of her paint- 
ings. As an eminent French critic says of 
her, “Elle affadit tout ce qu’elle touche.” 
By the English she was differently estima- 
ted, at least then, for when the plan was 
broached of decorating the bare walls of St. 
Paul’s, among the painters selected, viz., Sir 
Joshua, West, Bray, and Cipriani, Angelica 
was also chosen. The scheme took shape, 
the subjects were discussed, and not only did 
the dean consent, but gave his hearty ap- 
probation, when the Bishop of London, who 
had been applied to for his assent, answered 
the dean in the following curt note: 

“My goon Iorp,—I have already been informed 
that such an affair is in contemplation, but while I 
live and have the power, I will never suffer the doors 
of the metropolitan church to be opened to the intro- 
duction of popery.” 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, as the head of the 


Academy, to become a member of which was 
deemed a privilege, incurred the enmity of 
artists whose pictures had been rejected; 
and Hone, in 1775, smarting under some fan- 
cied wrong, exhibited a picture called “The 
Pictorial Conjurer displaying the whole Art 
of Optical Deception.” Sir Joshua, as an 
old man, is, with a child beside him, and 
armed with a conjurer’s wand, performing 
incantations, and has conjured up a number 
of spirits who are floating about him. These 
spirits were likenesses of Sir Joshua’s ad- 
mirers, and one was a faithful portrait of 
Angelica, Comment was made on this fact; 
and Hone, finding public opinion against 
him, denied the likeness, and wrote to An- 
gelica declaring that nothing could be far- 
ther from his intention than to ridicule her. 

In the course of years Angelica realized a 
handsome fortune. Her paintings and etch- 
|ings always found eager buyers; and her 
| unfortunate marriage being apparently for- 
| gotten, though in reality it was still the 
theme of gossip, and by her the mortifica- 
tion was always keenly felt, she lived in 
England, féted and courted, until the year 
1781; then, her father’s health failing, they 





decided to return to Italy. But before she 
jleft England she consented to marry An- 
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tonio Zucchi, a Venetian by birth, an old 
friend of her father’s, who had long lived in 
London. The prospect of losing her father 
and being alone in the world was one she 
could not face, and the quiet affection of 
Zuechi, which had surrounded her for many 
years, had become necessary to her, and, un- 
ostentatiously and with but few guests bid- 
den, they were married near the end of the 
year, and started for Italy. They stopped 
at Schwarzenfeld, where ber father had rela- 


tives, and there he died the following sea- | 
son, and the married pair then went to Ven- 


ice, where Angelica painted her large work, 
“Leonardo dying in the Arms of Francis.” 
After a short stay in Venice, the Zucchis 
proceeded to Rome, and here, though she 


no longer found Winckelmann and Mengs, | 


her old friends, their absence was supplied 
by the hosts of new admirers who flocked 
around her. 

Raphael Mengs—who wrote of her, “ As 
an artist she is the pride of the female sex 
in all times and all nations; nothing is 
wanting, composition, coloring, fancy, all 
are here’—had died some two years before, 
and she sorely missed his appreciation and 
regard. Among the new friends were Goe- 
the, Herder, Klopstock, Gessner, who were 
frequent visitors at her studio, and all of 


whom write of her in flattering terms. Her | 


charming manners and graceful coquetries 
still exerted their old accustomed glamour 


over all who came in contact with her. | 


Goethe, in one of his letters, writes, “ The 
good Angelica has a remarkable and, for a 
woman, really unheard of talent.” In his 
book on Winckelmann he says of her: “ The 
light and pleasing in form and color, in 
design and execution, distinguish the nu- 
merous works of our artist. No living 
painter excels her in dignity or in the deli- 
cate taste with which she handles the pen- 
cil.” Other art critics have judged her less 
favorably, the most notable one being Fu- 
seli, though perhaps some allowance should 
be made for his being a rejected lover as 
well as a captious critic. In his notes to 
Pilkington, under the title of Zucchi, the 
only instance where she is not spoken of in 
biographical sketches by her maiden name, 
he writes: 

“The writer of this article, who was honored by 
the friendship of Angelica, and cherishes her memory, 
has no wish to contradict those who make success the 
standard of genius, and as their heroine equaled the 
greatest names in the first, suppose she was on 8 level 
with them in powers, Angelica pleased, and deserved 
to please, the age in which she lived and the race 
for which she wrought. The Germans, with as much 
patriotism at least as judgment, have styled her ‘the 
paintress of minds; nor can this be wondered at 
from a nation who in Mengs flatter themselves to 
possess an artist equal to Rafaello....Her heroes are 
all the man to whom she thought she could have sub- 
mitted, though him perhaps she never found, and to 


his fancied manner of acting and feeling she, of | 


course, submitted the passions of the subject. Her 
heroines are herself, and, while suavity of counte- 


nance and alluring graces shall be able to divert the 
general eye from the sterner demands of character and 
expression, can never fail to please.” 


Later critics side with Fuseli that the 
charm of Angelica’s works was due to the 
personal feeling excited by the artist rather 
than to any real merit in her productions. 
Yet while she lived her name was a pass- 
port to success, and as late as 1794 the En- 
glish publishers sought permission to add 
weight to tHe merits of their annuals by 
calling them by her name, and having illus- 
trations from her fertile pencil. One, bound 
by Roger Payne, entitled Angelica’s Ladies’ 
| Library, illustrated by her and Bunbury, and 
dedicated to her Majesty, printed for “ Mrs. 
Harlow, bookseller to her Majesty,” is in the 
writer’s possession. Angelica’s illustrations 
are, the frontispiece, “Marmontel’s Shep- 
herdess of the Alps,” “ Gualtherius and Gri- 
selda.” The pictures are better than the 
reading matter; certainly the women of that 
day fared badly in the mental food prepared 
) exclusively for them. Among the articles 


| are “Moore’s Fables for the Female Sex,” 
| and various letters of advice to wives and 
daughters. Among the latter is one from 
Lady Pennington to her daughter, where 
| the following books are the ones she is de- 
| sired to read: “Tillotson’s, Hadley’s, Sher- 
lock’s, Clarke’s, Seed’s sermons; Locke; 
Mason on Self-Knowledge; Young’s Night 
Thoughts ; Seneca’s Morals ; Cicero’s works ; 
Collier’s Antoninus, Epictetus, Leonidas ; 
Pope’s Essay on Man ; Rapin’s History ; Hook’s 
Roman History ; Potter’s Antiquities ; The Spee- 
tator ; The Guardian ; Thompson’s Seasons ; 
Pope’s Translations,” ete.; and then fol- 
lows : “ Novels and romances never give your- 
self the trouble to read. Many of them con- 
‘tain some few good morals; they are not 
worth picking out of the rubbish intermix- 
ed. It is like searching for a few small dia- 
monds among mountains of dirt and trash, 
| which when found are too inconsiderable to 
answer the pains of coming at them ; there- 
fore I advise you never to meddle with this 
tribe of scribblers.” What girl of sixteen 
nowadays would care for such a list and 
such advice, and would either read the one 
or follow the other ? 

| After fourteen years of quiet happiness 
Antonio Zucchi died, and soon after Angel- 
ica lost the greater part of her fortune ; but 
she wrote toa friend who offered assistance, 
“Poverty does not daunt me, but this soli- 
tude kills me.” She resolutely set to work 
again, but her health and spirits suffered 
from her isolation; sympathy and appro- 
bation were necessary to her; and though 
she had friends, she suffered keenly from 
loneliness. There was no one to whom she 
was first in affection, and she had all her 
life been the object of devoted affection, 
first to her father, then to her husband. 
She sought change of scene, and visited 
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“THE SKETOHER.”—[FROM A PAINTING BY ANGELICA KAUFFMAN.) 


Florence, Venice, ete., but with no good ef- 
fect upon her health, and again returned to 
her beloved Rome, where she lived in re- 
tirement. When, at the end of the century, 
the French entered Rome, General Lespi- 
nasse sent her word she should be exempted 
from the necessity of furnishing lodging 
and rations for the soldiery. She thanked 
him, and asked to be allowed, in token of 
her appreciation of his kindness, to paint 
his portrait. This was one of the last of 
her finished works. She was soon after 
seized with a lingering disease ; and a prey 
to weakness, pain, and loneliness, she, after 
a few years of languishing, died, November, 
1807. She shared the inevitable lot : “Some 
days must be dark and dreary ;” and with 
her trouble and sorrow came in age, when 
there is less strength to stand up against 
alversity. 

The members of the “Academy of St. 
Luke’s” took charge of the funeral ceremo- 
nies. The artists and connoisseurs in Rome 
followed her coffin, and she was buried in 
8. Andrea delle Fratte ; and in order to ren- 
der her fitting homage, behind her coffin 
were berne, as was the custom of honoring 
the great masters, her last two works. 





Many skillful engravers, among them 
Bartolozzi, Daw, Bettelini, have engraved 
her compositions, which are to be found all 
over Europe, from Ireland to Russia, where, 


| in the “ Hermitage” collection, are some of 


the best specimens. In the Louvre is a 
painting of “ A Mother and Child,” only re- 
cently engraved. At Florence, in the same 
gallery with the portraits of Madame Le 
Brun and Maria Tintoretto, is Angelica’s 
likeness painted by herself, an engraving 
from which heads this article. She makes 
herself less regularly beautiful than do 
Reynolds and Gresse in their portraits, and 
she is probably truer to nature, for she was 
German by descent, and in consequence her 
features lacked the sharp, clear outline of 
the English type of beauty. 

Among her jottings in note-books, of 
which she was fond, was found the follow- 
ing wise resolve, which is worthy of being 
remembered : 

“One day when I found difficulty in portraying the 
head of Jehovah, as I felt it shonld be to be correct, 
I said to myself, ‘I will never again try to express su- 
pernatural things by the aid of human inspiration 
only; I will wait for them until I find myself in heav- 


en, if indeed I am able to continue there my paint- 
ing.’” 
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THE THIRD MATE OF THE “ ADRLATIC.” 


CHAPTER XXL | graduated there, although no such name as 
soatktiies, whtua that of Lane had been registered on the col- 
er ee lege boards. In short, Mr. Lane had ceased 


IVE years have passed since the confes- | to exist, and Bedford Lyte (in proprid per- 

sion which Mr. Lane made to his friend | sond) had resumed the battle of life. 
on the first day of January, 185-. Shortly | Of the sixth year one month is gone after 
after that interesting incident, Mr. Lane, | those sixty months, and another moon is on 
under the auspices of Dr. Phelps, entered | the wane. The English clipper ship Adriat- 
himself at the coilege in Oxford of which | ic, of 3000 tons burden, is homeward-bound, 
his friend was an ornament. There he re- | with a strong northerly wind on her lar- 
sided for the space of about four years, | board quarter, with yards well braced, and 
strove the academical strife, and at length | every available square foot of canvas draw- 
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ing its utmost. A magnified ideal racer, she 
rushes forward, showing speed and strength 
at every stride, as she reaches superbly from 
wave to wave, and tosses aside their watery 
crests, which glitter about her bows in nev- 
er-ending rainbows. 

One little circumstance is noticed by the 
solitary passenger who paces her clean poop 


| 


side of the deck with such creaking, angry 
sea-boots that the second mate, vainly try- 
ing to sleep below, mentally consigned him 
to the tender mercies of David Jones— 
“trying her too severely. I always was a 
brute. Ihave always hit my hardest where 
another man would touch most softly. I 
ought to have abandoned Tommy and taken 


deck. To this we shall presently have oc- | the Aspasia. It was madness to risk losing 
casion to refer. He is not a seaman by pro- | her for a tomtit.” 

fession, but having an artist’s eye for the} Finding no outlet for his angry impatience 
hull and rigging of a ship, and that myste-| in any possible action, the strong man be- 
rious sympathy for power which always ex- | came rigidly statuesque, and perambulated 
ists in a strong man, he has wandered up the small space with fierce though silent en- 


and down the numerous wharves of New | ergy, a moving petrifaction. 


York and strayed among her forests of masts 


without experiencing a more hearty glow | 
of admiration for any vessel than for the | 


one whose deck he now patrols. 

The intention of this passenger was to 
cross in the Aspasia, a large mait steamboat 
which sailed a day or two before the Adri- 


little bird, an old and familiar companion, 
had eseaped from the window of his hotel, 
and no consideration would induce him to 
abandon it. No sooner had the Aspasia sail- 
ed than the truant (after apparently innu- 
merable futile attempts) discovered its mas- 
ter’s open window, and calmly returned to 
its allegiance. When we record the bird’s 
name as “ Thomas,” it will not be necessary 
to state that the single passenger on board 
the Adriatic was Bedford Lyte. 

“We may be a week longer,” he murmur- 
ed to himself, pacing the narrow deck, “ but I 
doubt if we shall. Ishould like to sail on a 
clean ship which beat a dirty steamer. No 
Cunard or Collins could pass us at this rate. 
Thirteen knots the mate gave by the last 
reckoning ; but we have been making far 
more than that for the last thirty-six hours, 
according to our longitude. Let me see: 
thirteen knots are just fifteen statute miles. 
They could hardly beat that. I know the 
mail steamboat I went to Vera Cruz in could 
not.” 

The passenger, though no sailor, was a 
fair mathematician and navigator, and Cap- 
tain M‘Leod, of the Adriatic, was any thing 
but averse to comparing his longitude with 
that of his passenger after their noontide 
observations. 

Again the passenger struggled with some 
troublesome compunctions which suggested 


that steamers cross the Atlantic in shorter | 


time than sailing vessels. “She has waited 
five years for me, and won’t throw me over 


} 
| top-gallant sails, the mainsail, and the jib, 
atic. But it so happened that a maladroit | 


The wind freshened, still blowing from the 
north. It was the first mate’s watch, and 
at six bells (3 P.M.) he came on the poop and 
gave orders for shortening sail. 

“ How do you like the blasts of Boreas, Mr. 
Lux?” he facetiously observed, and furled the 


reefed the top-sails, and so made the ship 
“snug,” as he called it, under reefed top- 
sails, a foresail, and a foretop-mast staysail. 

“But she’ll have to be snuggerer yet afore 
long, or Z’m a Dutchman,” cynically ob- 
served the third mate, who was steering 
the ship, being the only man on board who 
could do it singly. 

Poor Bedford was so bewildered by the 
mate’s dark classical allusions, and the rela- 
tive merits of “snug” and “snuggerer,” that 
his attention was partially distracted from 
his proper woe and fixed upon the dangers 
of the deep. 

The helmsman, who evidently had no si- 
necure, though he handled the huge wheel 
with a masterly touch,@nd was provided 
with a possible ally in the person of a sailor 
who shambled about to leeward, regarded 
the passenger with less contempt than the 
sons of Neptune generally bestow on “ land- 
lubbers.” He was Lyte’s equal in size and 
strength, though decidedly not his superior 
in grace. Older than the captain, and prob- 
ably a better seaman than any on board, he 
ranked little higher than a mere “able sea- 
man” in the ocean hierarchy. Perhaps as 
he stood there, not by any means neglecting 
his duty, but unavoidably looking at the 
man who passed and repassed him so often 





in his stern and restless patrol, he saw in 
his face and mien some indication of the 
| struggle within him, and remembered in his 
own rude career some hour when his mind 
had been torn with a conflict of fear, doubt, 
or self-reproach, to which the perils of his 


for five days now,” he muttered, not quite | vocation were as mere daily chances. Wheth- 
with a tone of conviction, for a letter which | er from previous observation or some such 
seemed to burn in the breast pocket of his | present reflection, he now looked at the pas- 
pilot coat implied that, whatever the perils | senger with a keen interest. The latter re- 
ef the deep might be, at least equal dangers | turned the look, and gradually entertained 
beset his absence from the coasts of Albion. | a hearty respect for a man of such evident 
“Tt is trying her too severely,” he contin- power and gallant bearing. 

ued, tramping up and down the windward! “How is it you are alone at the wheel in 
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‘“ FAR-OFF OOUSINS IN THE COFFEE-ROOM OF THE OASTLE HOTEL.”—[SEE PAGE 669.] 


such a heavy sea?” he asked, observing the 
manifest labor of his position. | 

Solemnly expectorating behind the wheel, | 
as if he had intended to deliver an oration, 
Mr. Crays jerked his head toward the am- 
phibious person to leeward, and then, with 
something between a wink and a blink, de- 
voted his powers exclusively to the compass 
and the helm. At this moment another sail- 
or brought the binnacle lamp, already light- | 
ed, and placed it in its position; but Lyte | 
noticed that Crays scarcely saw him, steer- | 
ing on solemnly, and considering the access | 
of a lamp to the compass no more than we | 
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notice the rising or glimmering of a star at 
night. 

Perhaps a little piqued at the man’s reti- 
cence, Lyte stood and looked at the compass 
for a minute by the new light of the binna- 
cle lamp, then at Mr. Crays, observing the 
effort which his control of the wheel cost 
him, and then said, “ Why is she so heavy 


| in hand ?” 


The helmsman cocked his eye, shifted the 
plug of tobacco in his mouth, and looked 
knowing, but tacitly declined to converse. 

Rather pleased now and amused at his 
persistence, Lyte was withdrawing by the 
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¢ companion ladder, when the amphibious one 


shuffled up to him, and with a scrape re-| 


marked, “ Muster Crays ee wunt spee-uk at 
? wheel.” Then he shuffled away again, 
and the passenger retired, wondering wheth- 
er the apologist came from Somerset, Dorset, 
or Devonshire. Thus even the current of 
events at sea will serve to distract a lover’s | 
reverie. 


| doubled by the fact that his passage 


|about the ship to which he has intrusted 
his life and his personalty was in this case 
was a 
gratuitous act of courtesy extended to him 


| by a mercantile firm (agents of the London 


| 


| owners) whose acquaintance he had made 

_ during his brief stay in the Island City. 
The circumstance which had attracted his 

notice before Mr. Crays’s reluctant admis- 


At eight bells, that is, at 4 o’clock P.M., | sion was the extraordinary depth of the 
as the sun was sinking toward the horizon 


behind the good ship Adriatic in a great blaze | 


of crimson cloud, Mr. Lyte requested the 
steward’s boy (a colored man about fifty 
years of age) to ask Mr. Crays to step into 
his cabin, which that mariner shortly did. 


“You see, I am anxious, Mr. Crays,” said | 


the passenger to his guest. The reader will 
understand that the third mate had no quar- 
ters among the gods in this part of the ship. 
Mr. Lyte continued: “I asked you why she 
was so heavy in hand. 
but— Will you oblige me by taking a nip 
with me?” Whereupon Mr. Crays took his 
noggin of rum like a man, and Mr. Lyte 
took another, each blinking at the other in 
true nautical style. “But, as I was saying, 
you were too busy to answer me. Now why 
does not the ship answer the helm more eas- 
ily? Iam terribly anxious to be at home.” 

“You see, Sir,’ the third mate. replied, 
“she be a sight too deep in the warter.” 

So speaking, and wiping his mouth with 
the back of his brawny hand, the mariner 
bowed and withdrew. 

“Another west-country man,” said Mr. 
Lyte to himself, having obtained little fur- 
ther information except a confirmation of 
his own opinion. But pursuing Mr. Crays 
to the main-deck, and finding him hesitating 
about a favorable moment for making the 
rush forward, he urged the question. “Is 
there any thing wrong with her?” he asked. 

“Best ship out of London dock,” was the 
curt answer. 

“Any thing wrong with her cargo?” the 
passenger persisted. 

“Good enough, for that matter,” replied 
Mr. Crays, “but rayther too much of it. 
Wheat in bulk, you know.” Then, as the 
water rushed out at the lee scuppers, he 
made his advance gallantly, and was soused 
from head to foot with the crest of an ill- 
disposed wave which took that opportunity 
of dashing over the bulwarks. 

“Poor old devil!” the passenger calmly 
observed, rather enjoying the immersion of 
his taciturn friend. 

Mr. Lyte was the only passenger on board 
the Adriatic. After completing his universi- 
ty course at Oxford he had accepted an en- 
gagement to Mexico as correspondent of a 
London review, and was returning to En- 
gland by way of New York. The delicacy 
which prevents a passenger in every in- 
stance from asking impertinent questions 
Vor. L.-No. 299.—44 








ship in the water. Even in the smooth sea 
through which they had sped their way for 
the first few days the water had continually 
gurgled in at the scuppers on one side and 
out at the scuppers on the other side, wash- 
ing across the main-deck in a manner more 
conducive to cleanliness than security. Lat- 
terly they had enjoyed a strong leading 
wind, with only a moderately heavy sea, 
and though the ship leaned over to leeward 


|much less than Lyte’s previous experience 
I am no seaman, | 


had led him to anticipate, yet now and again 
the summit of a wave curled over her bul- 
warks and flooded the decks from poop to 
forecastle. The poop and forecastle decks 
were so lofty that they remained compara- 
tively dry. But even a landsman could see 
at a glance that a vessel encountering only 
moderate weather ought not to be half un- 
der water. And certain angry murmurs of 
the crew, to which it was impossible to re- 
main deaf, had aggravated Lyte’s suspicions 
of something wrong. 

Already he had ventured on a faint and 
delicate hint to Captain M‘Leod, who had 
received and hitherto uniformly treated him 
in the friendly spirit suggested by the very 
terms of his passage. The captain’s testy 
answer to that hint ha@ absolutely con- 
vineed him of impending danger. It was 
clear to an unprejudiced observer that the 
captain, being a fifth-part owner of ship 
and cargo, was reluctant to admit the over- 
lading of his vessel, and yet was perceptibly 
annoyed at the avaricious policy which had 
overriden his judgment and sent him to sea 
in charge of an enterprise involving so much 
property and so many lives beyond his own. 

With regard to the particular advantages 
or disadvantages of “wheat in bulk” as a 
cargo Mr. Lyte had hitherto obtained no ex- 
perience, and the etiquette of his position 
rendered the asking of any questions a del- 
icate matter. Mr. Crays’s reticence, added 
to the captain’s manifest testiness, made it 
clear that his duty to himself and all con- 
cerned now imposed silence upon him. Why 
“wheat in bulk,” that is, in one undivided 
mass, in the hold of a sound strong ship 
should be more dangerous than wheat in 
sacks, he was at a loss to apprehend. Above 
the hold, or “ between decks,” there was, as 
it seemed to him, a whole cargo of quite 
another character. This consisted entirely 
of American clocks, packed two dozen in a 
case, and also some heavier cases containing 
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sewing-machines. This upper cargo occu- 
pied the region inhabited by passengers in 
an emigrant ship, and had been stowed 
while Mr. Lyte was putting his effects on 
board and making his little arrangements 
for the voyage. The freight both on wheat 
and machinery was so high and space so 
valuable that no ship’s stores, and no wa- 
ter except in the iron tank forward, had 
been placed below. The main-deck under 
the bulwarks was lined with double rows 
of casks of fresh-water and barrels of pro- 
visions firmly lashed together, and, as it 
seemed to the passenger, impregnable to the 
assaults of wind or wave. The poop deck, 
however, and the forecastle, though sepa- 
rated by the entire length of quarter and 
main decks, like two islands with an angry 
sea between, were free both of waves and 
artificial incumbrances. In a word, the good 
ship Adriatic, from mast-head to keel, was 
one to cause the breast of a landsman to 
glow with admiration; and despite her ri- 
gidity and unseemly depth in the water, Mr. 
Lyte would have constantly and sincere- 
ly thanked the Messrs. Dearborn for giving 
him this passage had it not been for a tire- 
some letter which kindled agony in his 
breast. 

After clear and bright weather, with a 
fair or leading wind from Sandy Hook, they 
had encountered fogs off the Newfoundland 
Banks, and were as yet hardly clear of these 
dubious shallows. At eight o’clock in the 
morning, however cold it might be, the pas- 
senger used to emerge from the cuddy door, 
and have a dozen buckets of sea-water pitch- 
ed over him from the poop deck above. 
This, far from being irksome labor, was a bit 
of fun for the sailors while washing decks. 
With help of an occasional chat with 
Captain M‘Leod and the mate, and his ob- 
servation and calculations at noon, and his 
perusal of some novels purchased of Messrs. 
Harper before leaving New York, he man- 
aged to pass the short wintry days, and at 
night would lean over the taffrail, smoking 
his old wooden pipe, and fondling that 
quaint tomtit, which had become so famil- 
iar with his irregular hours as to roost in- 
differently by night or day. To his aston- 
ishment one evening as he leaned over the 
lee rail a hand heavy as his own was laid on 
his shoulder. 
pacing the deck to windward; but they 
had not been overfriendly since his incon- 
siderate question. 

“Mr. Lyte,” said the captain, generously, 
“vou thought me a bit crabbed with you, 
day before yesterday, when you asked me a 
question. So I was. 
be catechised in that way.’ 

“T most sincerely apologize, captain. The | 
truth is, J am such a landlubber that I don’t 
know how to behave as a gentleman on | 
board ship.” 





He knew that M‘Leod was} 





A man don’t like to | 


“Stow that, Mr. Lyte, ” the captain re- 
plied. “It atrikes me you won’t act other- 
wise than gentleman-like at sea or on land. 
Imay not be exactly a gentleman myself, 
but I know one when I come across him, 
and— 

“Pray stow that, captain,” Lyte broke in; 
“vou surely can not take me for a sham 
swell. I work for my living almost as hard 
as you do, and never hope to travel with a 
better gentleman than you are.” 

“T know something about you from Messrs. 
Dearborn,” M‘Leod rejoined ; “and my own 
wife’s brother is a fellow of one of those col- 
leges, though not half the man you are. I 
ought not to have cut up rough with you 
the other Cay. I can remember many a 
time asking my brother-in-law questions 
about his colleges and colleagues, and think- 
ing him a very little-minded man for seem- 
ing a bit impatient with me because I pushed 
him with questions on what was A B C to 
him, but Greek to me. The truth is, I’m a 
kinder put out with this overlading of the 
ship. It was done against my judgment, 
and ain’t doing justice to me nor the ship.” 

“T take what you say as a generous ex- 
pression of good-will and confidence,” said 
Lyte; “and if you have an opportunity of 
putting it to proof, I hope you'll find me 
worthy of it.” 

“Well, Mr. Lyte, there’s no saying what 
may happen,” the captain replied, some- 
what moodily ; and then repeated, “ there’s 
no saying what may happen. Things don’t 
look so ship-shape as I could wish. But I 
have a rare good ship’s company. The three 
mates, boatswain, carpenter, two boys, and 
four able seamen have stuck by me for these 
ten or twelve voyages.” Then turning 
sharply on the passenger, and betraying a 
remarkable mixture of resolution and hesi- 
tation in his keen black eyes, M‘Leod sud- 
denly asked, “ Do you hear them growling at 
all ?” 

For a few moments Lyte hesitated, with 
downcast eyes, and probably those few mo- 
ments were sufficient to convey an unspoken 
affirmative to the skipper’s ready appre- 
hension. But still he waited as if for an 
answer, to prove his man; and Lyte said, 
meeting his eyes calmly and firmly, “I don’t 
walk about your deck eavesdropping, Mr. 
M‘Leod; but I don’t mind saying that since 
I have seen how deep the ship is in the wa- 
ter, and how stubborn to her helm, I have 
regretted being your guest, for J have an 
object in reaching home.” 

“So have I, Lyte,” said the honest sea- 
man, again laying the heavy hand on his 
shoulder. “I have a wife and a little gir) 


| on the coast of Sussex, and I should be loath 


to leave them for good and all. Come down 
to my cabin and have a quiet glass with 
me. ” 


And down the two veterans, the sturdy 
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sailor and no less sturdy landsman, went. 
Before they parted that night the latter un- 
derstood something about “ wheat in bulk” 
and its disadvantages, or rather the disad- 
vantages of those who carried it beneath 
their feet as cargo. Unlike wheat in sacks, 
which retained its position however the ship 
might lurch, “wheat in bulk” was apt to 
shift to starboard or to larboard in some sud- 
den lurch, when its own mass and weight 
would force it to maintain that new level, 
so hostile to the well-being of the vessel in 
which it lay, like an imperfectly digested 
repast in the abdomen of a suffering giant. 
But if the vessel should admit an insidious 
rivulet of water through one of its thousand 
seams, this horrible mass would swell and 
swell, still refusing to move, but distending 
its awful bulk until the sides of the doomed 
ship (forced open from within) gaped wider 
and wider to receive the all-devouring ocean. 
Mr. Lyte had also learned why American 
clocks should be placed between decks in- 
stead of in the hold, and how it was that an 
ofticer who was part owner of the ship he 
commanded was unable to control the ton- 
nage of her cargo. But beyond and even 
below these mysteries he reluctantly discov- 
ered that his honest captain was a secret 
devotee of Bacchus. 

At midnight, when the watches changed, 
M‘Leod went on deck for a few minutes 
to leave his orders with the officer of the 
watch, and Mr. Lyte ran the gantlet of the 
scudding spray which swept the main-deck, 
making his way forward to smoke his last 
pipe on the forecastle with the man “on 
the look-out.” A certain delicacy of feeling 
prevented him from even allowing further 
conversation on the subject of their com- 
mon danger; and when the genuine British 
growler manifested itself in his companion, 
Mr. Lyte cut him short, saying, ‘ You ought 
to have protested before she sailed if you 
saw any thing wrong. The best thing to 
be done now is for us all to pull together, 
and if any thing does go wrong, to pull it 
right again.” “Old Blowhard,” as this 
look-out man was denominated, stared at 
his companion in the dim moonlight with a 
puzzled wonder, until, as they approached 
the after limit of the forecastle in their short 
promenade, a heavy sea struck the ship on 
her weather quarter, shaking her from stem 
to stern, and a considerable portion of the 
crest lashed both their faces with its briny 
scourge, blinding them to every thing ex- 
cept the necessity of self-preservation, which 
they immediately recognized by clutching 
hold of the nearest rope and crouching till 
the shock had subsided. 

“ And I should like to know what you call 
that!” retorted Mr. Blowhard, as if Lyte had 


previously been naming all the animals in | sea-birds in their flight. 


Noah’s ark. 
“You have more experience of foul weath- 





er than I have. What do you call it?” asked 
the landsman. 

“Foul weather and foul play! Them’s 
what I call it. And d——d bad steerin’ too, 
gettin’ her into the trough of the sea like 
that.” 

“T could have told that Mr. Crays was 
not at the wheel myself; but what do you 
mean by ‘foul play? We're all on board 
the same ship.” 

“ But the howners ain’t,” bellowed Mr. Blow- 
hard. “They gammons a man into signing 
articles for the return voyage, and then loads 
her down to the water’s edge to come home 
in Febru-airy acrost the o-cean.” 

“But the captain’s on board,” the passen- 
ger mildly remonstrated. 

“TJ didn’t say as he warn’t,” savagely re- 
torted the mariner. “Though he is a fifth- 
part howner. The ship’s insured. The car- 
go’sinsured. Ke’sinsured. And what’s more, 
he lushes within a hinch!” By which lat- 
ter laconic form of words the seaman mere- 
ly expressed his recognition of the dismal 
fact which Mr. Lyte had already been con- 
strained to admit. So they parted in mel- 
ancholy concord, and with mutual respect. 

The Adriatic being on the port or larboard 
tack, Mr. Lyte’s cabin being on the larboard 
side of the ship, and his berth on the same 
side of his cabin, he was liable literally to 
tumble out of bed if the ship should lean 
overmuch to leeward, or particularly if she 
should lurch suddenly in that direction, es- 
pecially as the steward in his hospitable 
zeal had accommodated the guest with two 
thick mattresses, thus raising his recumbent 
body almost to a level with the summit of 
his bed-board. As yet, however, the ship, 
with a strong breeze, rising at times to half 
a gale, abeam, i. ¢., at right angles to her 
course, had sped majestically on her way, 
deviating from the vertical and horizontal 
lines but little until this evening. The mer- 
cury, however, had been going steadily down 
for twelve hours or more; and though the 
pale moon was doing her best to illuminate 
the shroud of mist which hung over the sea, 
other indications of a coming storm were 
not wanting to an observant eye. “Tuck 
yourself in tight; you'll have a bit of a 
roll before morning, if ’m not mistaken,” 
the captain had said to him when they 
parted. But Bedford Lyte was accustomed 
to inconvenience, and only thought about 
storms and tempests as the possible means 
of delaying his arrival at an English port. 
If only the gale were favorable, it might 
blow, so far as he cared, until their balance 
of life or death should hang poised in the 
crest of every billow, so long as they could 
only run before it, fly before it, outstrip the 
fastest mail steamer, and distance the very 
The only thing 


he dreaded was heaving to and consequent 


delay. 
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The landsman had tucked himself tightly 
in, and was by the exercise of a strong ef- 
fort gradually falling into the arms of Mor- 
pheus, when he suddenly became conscious 
of a very different fall. However it may 
have happened, he was involved, head-fore- 
most, like a netted lion, among the legs and 
lashings of the long cuddy table, and the 
door of his own cabin was playing a tattoo 
on the calves of his legs, which protruded 
across the space between the table and the 
bulk-head. 

Crawling back again ignominiously to his 
retreat, and relighting his swinging lamp, 
Mr. Lyte took Frank Browne’s last letter 
from the pocket of his pilot coat, and spent 
a restless hour in reading it and poring over 
its contents. Fool that he was not to have 
left America two days before by the Aspasia, 
that fast mail-boat which always accom- 
plished the voyage in twelve days, some- 
times in ten! 

The letter certainly contained much to 
distress him; and now that he came to look 


at ii calmly, as he said to himself, but really | 


ies. calmly than before, he was amazed at 
the frivolity which had beset him in New 
York, and had induced him to let the Aspasia 
sail without him. Then his eye turned to 
the innocent cause of that delay with anger: 
perhaps the first time he had so looked upon 
it during all those years. And now the age 
and infirmity, the unwavering fidelity and 


constant love, of the little creature disarmed | 


his wrath, as it stood roosting on one leg in 
its ridiculous manner, with head under its 
wing, like a ball of fluff,on the rail which 
supported the curtain of his berth. 

“Poor little Tom!” he exclaimed, relent- 
ing. “True friend and faithful companion! 
And never played me a trick before in all 
my wanderings. He is getting old and stu- 
pid; and the multitude of the windows, all 
30 exactly alike, in the hotel confused him. 
No doubt he flew to a hundred wrong ones 
in succession, and found them shut, or saw 
strange faces within, and went back discon- 
solately to those bleak skeletons of trees, 
where he would have died if I had left him. 
Perhaps the climate of Mexico has affected 
his brain. Never mind, Tommy! 

“*You and I are old: 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil: 
Death closes all.’” 

Remarkable and almost superstitious as 
his trust in the bird’s preternatural instincts 
had hitherto been, it did not once occur to 
him now that any benefit should accrue to 
him from having missed the steam-ship and 
sailed in this half-doomed Adriatic. On the 
contrary, each time he read and re-read 
Frank’s letter he regretted the delay more 
and more, and cursed his own carelessness 
for letting the bird fly cut of window in the 
midst of a crowded city, and from such a dif- 
ficult window to distinguish among others. 


| But before looking over the distressed 
| passenger’s shoulder and reading his letter, 
| we must flit to other scenes and incidents 


| of an earlier date. 
peisg een 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HIM! WHY, HIM! 


For a long time past there had no lon- 
ger been any unpleasantness between the 
| Brownes of Pedlington and Bedford Lyte, 
|as the possessor of that once-hated name. 
|'To tell how this happy reconciliation came 
| about is our present office. That epileptic 
jattack which broke down the resistance 
of the sturdy old lawyer on a certain 
Christmas-day some five years ago was fol- 
|lowed by a terrible prostration which at 
| first affected, or seemed to affect, mind and 
| body. The doctors (and we may be sure 
| that plenty of these learned wights attend- 
ed his temporary couch in Dover) were de- 
cidedly of opinion that this was likely to 
result either in a very alarming crisis or in 
an ultimate tendency to yield to a very ju- 
dicious and energetic treatment extending 
over a period of twelve or eighteen months. 
A tremendous gun of the largest calibre 
was telegraphed for. He came from the 
metropolis, and was, Frank declared, only 
| distinguishable from the Pedlington and 
Dover authorities by the superior ticking 
of his pocket chronometer, which was fur- 
nished with a complete system of second- 
hands, and fingers indicating fractions of 
seconds. After a profound and costly con- 
sultation these magicians declined to state 
which of the above results would super- 
vene, or how soon, or even whether either 
of these results, or any thing else, would 
certainly ensue. But the doctor with the 
great watch and the fabulous fee hinted 
to Frank that he would be unwise to neg- 
lect any little documentary arrangements 
(usual in such cases) while the patient re- 
tained some use of his mental faculties and 
right arm. 

Thereupon all the Brownes were sum- 
moned, by telegraph and otherwise, and, 
as the custom of their family is when any 
member of it is about to die, assembled 
from the four corners of the county, from 
the hills of Surrey and the downs of Sussex. 
They came from Pedlington, from Brown- 
leigh, from Farfield, from Tiddenden and 
Benterden and the remoter regions, until 
every bedroom in the old Castle Hotel at 
Dover was engaged for a Mr. Browne. The 
reader will understand that these good old- 
fashioned Tory families still patronize “The 
Castle.” The pew and meretricious “ Lord 
Warden Hotel” is for your traveling Amer- 
icans, Russians, and Frenchmen, or mere 











English waifs and strays. 
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So about a baker’s dozen of far-off cous- 
ins, including Uncle Robert, the head of the 
family, from Brownleigh, sat down lugubri- 
ously to greasy mutton-chops and damp po- 
tatoes at the common table in the frouzy 
old respectable coffee-room. I say lugubri- 
ously, although a grim hilarity usually pre- 
vails on these occasions, because a deadly 
feud existed and almost raged between ev- 
ery member of this affectionate group. Rob- 
ert Browne, Esquire, of Brownleigh, had es- 
pecially infuriated each one of his connec- 
tions and relatives, remote or near, by char- 
ging his estate in order to bestow upon 
that insidious warrior, Robert Browne jun- 
ior, a lieutenant and adjutant in her Majes- 
ty’s —th Regiment of Infantry, an annuity 
of £200 per annum. One Mr. Browne, a 
lawyer from Tiddenden, devoured all his 
smoky mutton without salt because the 
waiter had placed the salt-cellar near an 
obnoxious young clergyman, the Rev. Tim- 
othy Browne, from Benterden, Not even 
about the weather would they converse, al- 
though it happened to be execrable, and 
they were all damp; and the waiter, who 
was more or less acquainted with each one 
of them severally, made two or three feeble 
attqnpts to kindle a glimmer of intercourse 
on this pleasing topic. The ferocious dig- 
nity with which the youthful ecclesiastic 
said his “grace before meat,” alone, and 
standing with folded palms, seeing that all 
the others fell to unceremoniously (which 
they only did to annoy him, each being ac- 
customed on other occasions to the same 
ceremony), was a study worthy of Hogarth. 

After this dismal repast they each went 
in turn, glided into the dark chamber, 
stared at their dying relative, took up his 
unresisting hand, held it for a moment, 
then dropped it like a hot potato, and 
shuffled out of the room with an awkward 
and guilty aspect, as if each one had surrep- 
titiously pocketed a silver spoon. It had 
been stipulated by Mrs. Browne beforehand 
that not a word should be spoken. He was 
not strong enough to bear it, she said; the 
fact being that he had quarreled with every 
one of them except Uncle Robert, to whom 
alone he now gave his blessing, calling him 
a “dear fellow.” The honest elder brother 
shed a tear as he dropped the hand, but 
none the less looked guilty and uneasy as 
he left the audience chamber. One excep- 
tion to the general behavior shone out in 
the case of the young clergyman. Long- 
coated, severe-cravatted, smug, prim, sleek, 
and carrying a book with a gilt cross upon 
it, he commenced a pious address to his dy- 
ing uncle. 

“Take him away,” gently observed the 
invalid, turning to the wall. “Take him 
away. I never could bear the sight of 
him.” 

And Mrs. Browne led him out, dimly con- 


scious that he was alluding to pearls and 
a quadruped not famous for cleanliness or 
gratitude. 

These were Walter Browne’s funeral ob- 
sequies. Yet it is only fair to add that not 
one of these gentlemen expected a shilling 
from him. Amiable and affectionate each 
in his own household, it was the habit of 
the family to quarrel among its remoter 
members during life, and at the portal of 
death to draw a veil mournfully over the 
preceding disagreement. 

The good man had long ago made up his 
mind as to the disposition of his worldly 
affairs. As every wise man does, he made 
his last will and testament when sound in 
body and clear in brain. So strongly did 
he feel this duty that not even the severe 
calamity which had befallen Blanche would 
induce him to meddle with a will once made. 
No codicils for him, or chancery suits for his 
family. Let Blanche live with her mother. 
Let Frank save a remnant of her fortune if 
possible. If not, let it be. By no means 
let Frank prosecute that scoundrel George 
Baily. His sin would find him out; and 
probably Blanche would forgive him in the 
end, if the man had ever loved her at all, or 
she him. These were some of Mr. Browne’s 
funeral observations. But not all. 

Calling the family whose acquaintance 
we have made in their native town round 
his bedside, he said: ‘There is one repara- 
tion I would make before I leave a world of 
blunders, of lies, of trust and distrust alike 
misplaced. I wish every member of my 
own family now present to join in this sol- 
emn act of justice.” 

Janet here crept to his side, knelt down, 
and seized his pale hand. Mrs. Browne, who 
was sitting there, made way for her, still 
bending over her child and her husband’s 
hand. 

“A noble young man,” Mr. Browne went 
on, “has been calumniated to us by one 
whom I would speak of more severely if 
Blanche had not already suffered unjustly. 
Bedford Lyte, whose name I forbade in my 
house for twelve years, was utterly misrep- 
resented to us, he and his conduct, by George 
Baily.” 

How Janet squeezed and kissed that pale 
hand, and how Frank’s and Albert’s eye- 
brows went up and up, for neither of the 
young men knew yet who Mr. Lane was. 

Mr. Browne continued: “I have, thank 
God, been able to sift the matter before I 
die. Your mother has in her desk Lady 
Balbry’s written admission that her son, Sir 
Thomas, ruined that poor girl who visited 
us once, and whom Captain Lyte allowed 
us to call Eleanor Baily—for shame to his 
memory !” 

Now Albert’s forehead threatened entire- 
ly to disappear, so high did his scanty eye- 





brows ascend to his glossy poll. 
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“She was,” resumed the sick man, “a 
prenuptial child of poor Mrs. Baily.” 

If he had said Poluphloisboio Thalasses, 
Janet would have had quite as distinct an 
apprehension of his meaning. All she knew 
or cared to know (and it was already in- 
tuitively known) was that her lover was 
going to be justified. 

“ Bedford Lyte, poor fellow,” Mr. Browne 
resumed, “ did actually kill Sir Thomas Bal- 
bry for ruining that girl. But in the mean 
time—do you understand me, Frank ?—I say, 
between the baronet’s villainy to the girl, 


and his being killed by Bedford Lyte, the | 


young man had been most basely tricked 
into marrying the girl himself.” 

The stout old Briton fell back exhausted 
here; and though the great revelation had 
not come, a kind of prescience, or at least 
premonition of it, was breaking upon them 
all. Although Janet was no more enlight- 
ened than the rest, her behavior seemed to 
lead to a true solution of the mystery. Mrs. 
Browne was in the secret, and though trem- 


bling for her husband, was anxious to see | 


this act of justice accomplished. She pre- 
sented him with a wine-glassful of strong 
beef tea, and then another of port-wine, aft- 
er which he resumed : 

“Tf that wretched girl is living, I say with 
sorrow she is still his lawful wife.” 

Here Albert, taking advantage of another 
pause induced by his father’s weakness, sol- 
emnly interposed: “Frank and Robert’— 
for the Marauder was there, but so depressed 
and subdued in the presence of this sorrow 
that all his vivacity was gone—‘ Frank and 
Robert, what did I say? Wrong there was. 
Why should we put it all into one scale? And 
again, I should be sorry to see any sister of mine 
as easy with gentlemen as Miss Baily was. Now 
you see. Who was right?” But neither of 
his former antagonists cared now to enter 
into the lists with Albert. 

Mr. Browne continued: “This brave and 
generous though foolish youth has grown 
up a brave, generous, and foolish man. Less 
than a month ago, George Baily, who when 
a mere lad had entered into this vile plot 
with his father, produced what they had se- 
creted from the captain, namely, a rescript 
of General Lyte’s will, perfect and perfectly 
executed. He offered this to Bedford Lyte 
for a price. 


The young man chastised him | 


Poor little Janet, still kneeling dejectedly 

at her father’s bedside and holding his hand, 
}in which from time to time she buried her 
face, saw not whither ail this mystery was 
|tending. “I always knew he must be a 
| duck,” she sobbed—“ a real duck! But, all 
| the same, I shall give him back his fortune 
when I come of age.” 

| A faint smile again played over the dying 
|man’s face. He took his hand from hers 
|and laid it gently on the beautiful head 
nestling at his side, on which a furtive glim- 
mer of sunshine played and reminded him 
of the glad old days of Pedlington. 
| Again speaking, with the light of that 
| smile on his face, he said, “ You won’t beat 
| that man in generosity, my Janet; but come 
now quickly, for I am weary: who do you 
| think Mr. Lane is ?” 
| This question fell literally like a thunder- 
‘bolt at the feet of all present. Doubtless 
| mysterious combinations and coincidences 
had begun to direct their thoughts in the 
|right groove. But not one present except 
| his wife really knew or was prepared to di- 
vine the old man’s secret. He looked round 
at them all with a more benignant and joy- 
ous smile than they remembered even in his 
day of health and strength. Only Albert 
had already suspected the truth, and then 
abandoned it in bewilderment. 

“Him!” cried Janet at last, defiant of 
Lindley Murray, and starting up with 
| blushing cheeks and flashing sapphire eyes 
“Him! Why, HM, of course!” Then she 
knelt down again, coaxing her father’s poor 
pallid hand. 

Mrs. Browne patted her comely, shapely 
| head, decked with its masses of loose golden 
| hair. 

“Oh, the wicked Tulip!” Nelly softly ex- 
claimed. 





a 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE LAST FEATHER. 


THERE was much sweetness at that time 
te temper the bitter of Janet’s trial; yet 
when we recollect that though a just and 
honest man, utterly above fraud or chican- 
ery, and steering his stubborn way as well 
| as he knew how through the shoals of life, 





| Mr. Browne had systematically indulged his 


in the presence of a servant, and destroyed | daughters, and while sneering at any enthu- 


this indisputable will, by which he knew 


| siastic occupation for girls, had encouraged 


himself his grandfather’s heir, in the pres-| them both with purse and countenance in 


ence of three persons. By that act, Janet, 
my dear, this young man, in the flower of 


|mere pleasure-seeking of an innocent kind, 


| it would be in the last degree unjust to ex- 


his youth, has lawfully given you of his own | pect on her part any matured powers of en- 


free-will that which Captain Lyte only gave | durance or self-control. 


you unlawfully on his death-bed. 
ed to the first bequest. 
Captain Lyte’s will. 

cavil at. 
very noble !” 


Puzzled now be- 


I object- | tween Mr. Lane and Bedford Lyte, and hav- 

I always disliked |ing a profound respect for the man whom 
This gift I can not | she knew as Mr. Lane, almost independent- 
The young man is very noble—| ly of her love for him, and quite independ- 


‘ently of what she had recently learned of 
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Bedford Lyte, she took refuge from her dif- 
ficulty in calling her lover “Sir.” This was 
all arranged, of course. in her secret council- 
chamber, and there adding together her rea- 
sons to respect the two men, to love the for- 
mer (Mr. Lane), and to pity the latter (Bed- 
ford Lyte), she achieved a splendid femi- 
nine ideal, and called it “Sir.” There was 
something grotesquely interesting about 
this innocent and lovely girl. Those of our 
readers who follow up this brief chronicle 
to its close will be perhaps more interested 
in her and in her fate at its end than dur- 
ing its earlier stages, and will wish to know 
somewhat of her married life. But before 
long we shall find her, yielding to her own 
ungovernable impulses, in imminent risk of 
never reaching the connubial epoch. 

It was evident enough that “ Sir’ had nev- 
er loved any one but her. Having, as her 
most truthful father said, been tricked into 
marrying that wretched Eleanor, he could 
not now get rid of her. Janet well under- 
stood that a man of delicate feeling would 
not drag a woman from the seclusion of a 
cloister to undergo the exposure of a trial 
for divorce. ‘“ Well,” she said to herself, “I 
can wait. Llove him. Iadore him. My no- 
ble, my generous, brave Sir. And he loves 
me. ‘He was dazzled by my beauty! Oh, 
how splendid! 
any thing so exquisite ? 
think of it. Oh! oh!” 
which would have been pretty acting if 
vented in public, were merely Janet’s secret 
reveries. 

But before long all the world was indig- 
nant with Walter Browne, Esquire, solicit- 
or, of Pedlington; especially those gentle- 
men who had secured the reversions of the 
clerkships to the Justices of the Peace, to the 
Peddle Navigation Company, to the Turn- 
pike Trust, to the County Lunatic Asylum, 
to the Peddlebourne Union, and to the Kent 
Conservative Superior Hop Cultivation As- 
sociation, all of which Mr. Browne held, and 
continued to hold, though Death had knock- 
ed at his door with bony and importunate 
knuckles, and though (what was perhaps 
quite as important) Frank Browne had calm- 
ly stated that all the clerkships might go to 
—some obscure region—for him. +¢ 

But his relations were even more infuri- 
ated, his far-off cousins, and remote step- 
ancles and nephews, who had eaten the dol- 
orous mutton at Dover, “the funeral-baked 
meats” of anticipation. After collecting 
round him all the paraphernalia of death, 
robing himself, as it were, in the pomp and 
panoply of coming dissolution, and actually 
giving a death-bed audience to his kith and 
kin, this old violator of conservative tra- 
ditions had deliberately convalesced, and 
had gone back to his clerkships and emolu- 
ments at Pedlington just as if nothing had 
happened. Frank went so far as to inform 


I could die when I 


Who else could have said | 


These ecstasies, | 


Mr. Lyte, of Baliol College, Oxford, that a 
| certain great London physician’s watch had 
\left off ticking, and was expected never to 
| tick again, when its proprietor became aware 
| of this recovery. Had Mr. Browne only re- 
|mained deaf and dumb or blind (let us say), 
|or imbecile and incapable, or paralytic in 
one side and a portion of the other, or given 
some such hostage to death and the doctors, 
his partial recovery would have been en- 
durable. But for a man who had under- 
taken to give up the ghost to retain it in 
| this surreptitious manner was contrary to 
| the good old usages of conservative society. 
| Thus a Tory, however stanch, may outlive 
|his own reputation. Mr. Walter Browne, 
hitherto unimpeachable, was now a renegade 
from the Tory ranks of respectable death in 
| the command of a Tory doctor. His cous- 
|in, the surgeon at Farfield, called him “an 
| old body-snatcher.” The severe ecclesiastic 
| dubbed him “a Lazarus.” And even his 
;own most gentle and loving wife fancied 
| that he had outwitted and made fools of a 
| large and most respectable body of people. 
But Frank, to his infinite credit, langhed all 
this nonsense to scorn, made fun individu- 
| ally and collectively of the whole tribe, and 
| showed that some petty motive, which he 
ruthlessly exposed and derided, was at the 
bottom of this peevishness to which every 
one except honest Uncle Robert and their 
own little household had become a victim. 

Mr. Browne’s recovery might 
achieved one benefit to his kith and kin. 
If they could only have combined and con- 
| sorted for any purpose under the sun, they 
would now have done so, in the glow of their 
indignation, to abolish forever the foolish 
custom of clustering like vultures about a 
dying relative, taking up a sick man’s hand 
and dropping it as if it were a hot potato, 
and then sneaking out of his presence like 
petty larcenists. 

Whatever his remoter kindred might do 
or leave undone, all the family at Pedling- 
ton returned to their filial allegiance, and 
| placed Bedford Lyte (the man whom they 
already loved, now in possession of a name 
which they had learned to dread) upon a 
pinnacle of love and esteem. The sad feat- 
ure in the case was that now, for these five 
years, he never would come near them. 
Dr. Phelps, now one of Mr. Browne’s favor- 
ites, had often visited him at Oxford, and 
| had traveled with him in Europe. Captain 
| Fuller, who had sensibly transferred his af- 
fections to Nelly, frequently visited Lyte at 
Oxford, and received him at Watermead. 
Frank visited him twice, at long intervals. 
Hubert twice at shorter intervals; but to 
Pedlington he nevercame. ‘“ He must have 
heard of the disease among the tulip bulbs in 
Kent,” said Nelly. Suns set ; moons waned. 
The former rose, the latter were restored 
| again, as the poet observes. Then it all hap- 


have 
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pened over again and again. At last the | 
course of nature waxed exceedingly monot- | 
onous, and the social order flat, stale, and | 
unprofitable to Janet. She had no work to | 
da, except those everlasting gloves and shirt 
buttons of Frank’s, and certain pretty little 
needle tricks that will not occupy the heart 
or mind. She could not (after the manner 
of her kind) enjoy from time to time the in- 
nocent excitement of wondering, before a | 
ball or picnic, about some possible lover, and | 
regulating her own behavior (real or imag- 
inary) toward the mysterious inconnu. Nor | 
could she, as an honest girl, deliberately 
ogle, entrap, grab, strangle, and scrunch the 
bones of any unsuspecting lover, as a spider 
uses a fly, knowing all the time that she 
could award him no other treatment when 
caught. Novels were utterly vapid to her 
perceptions unless they portrayed a charac- 
ter like her “Sir;” if they did so, it drove 
her mad to read them. And how could she 
live without love, now that love had so ab- 
sorbed and swallowed up her former life 
that she could not remember it, and won- 
dered how she had dragged on her existence 
from day to day and week to week without 
it? Yet not being any longer able to live 
without this elixir of life, how was the 
supply of it to be maintained within her? 
Would love continue to subsist on one little 
recollection, like the widow on her cruse 
of oil? Alas! alas! The cruet was already 
failing —had failed almost, and was well- 
nigh empty; so she thought. Her heart 
was heavy and weary within her, and sick 
with hope deferred and sore with vain re- 
grets. 

To see Nelly loving and loved, as she did 
daily now, really and steadfastly loved by a 
true and loyal man (though she had reject- 
ed him herself), was maddening. Now that 
Nelly had occupied that forlorn fortress, his 
heart, she was almost tempted to flirt with 
Captain Fuller from sheer mischief and a 
splenetic desire to inflict a wrong upon that 
obdurate “ Sir’ who left her to suffer be- 
yond her power of endurance, to wait be- 
yond her patience, to exhaust her fortitude, 
to sin, if she would, without a word of com- 
fort, support, or counsel from his lips. And | 
all for what? Some sullen ghost of barren | 
honor, some verbal, perhaps legal, bond to | 
one whom he never had and never could love. | 
Oh, how she would like to get at that cruel | 
woman, that Eleanor, and stab her to the | 
heart !—drive the dagger home, as she had | 
read in some old legend, till the haft struck | 
against her ribs! 

It is not too much to say that at times she | 
was carried aw ay by a passionate desire to | 
commit this crime, and thought herself in | 
serious danger of yielding to the temptation | 
and making that homicidal expedition to the | 
go old Belgian city. 
» Bedford Lyte, she so longed and grew | 
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sick of vainly longing for him and his love 
that after two years of it she would assuredly 
have thrown patience to the winds, abandon- 
ed all conventional restraints, and gone to 
him, had she not too clearly foreseen how he 
would act. She would have gone to him 
and said, “ Here Iam, Sir. Here is your poor 


| little Janet, to whom you gave a fortune, 


but whose heart you took away. 
me stay and be near you always. 
send me back, Sir.” 

Not only did she desire to do this foolish 
thing, but would actually have done it had 


Only let 
Do not 


| she not seen, as in a vision, his calm relent- 
| less frown, more in sorrow than in anger, but 


still immovable even by her tears and ca- 
joleries—had she not heard, as in a trance, 
his voice pronouncing her sentence of ban- 
ishment, which would then have been irre- 
versible. He would have taken her back, as 
cold and hard as a statue himself, and given 
her up to humiliation and despair. Yes, h« 


| would assuredly give her up and banish her 


forever on account of that ghost of barren 
honor, that legal fiction, which bound him 
to a woman who was not his wife. “ For I 
am his true wife,” she would aver to her own 
heart, “‘in virtue of this love that I bear to 
him.” From this she would draw some com- 
fort. “And does he not love me?” she would 
ask herself. ‘Am I not his own little girl, 
to whom he gave this splendid fortune, which 
I thought so little of before, so much now? 
He would not give it to any one else, only 
to me. Twelve thousand five hundred 
pounds! So much! why, the interest alone 
is four hundred and six pounds five shillings 
a year, and I have already saved five hun- 
dred pounds to give Nelly when she is mar- 
ried. He gaveittome. Helovesme. I heard 
himsayso. Jheard. I was listening at the 
door.” Then she repeated to herself those 
delicious words which she had overheard at 
the door of Frank’s bedroom. That was her 
one luxury, poor little innocent. She had 
not even the green cotton umbrella now. 
But she had one little gift, only one. How 
she did treasure it! in what a system of bags 
it dwelt! First leather (chamois), then one 
| of silk, then holland, double and wadded be- 
tween, then velvet, embroidered and fringed 
and beaded, with the monogram 8. J. work- 
upon it. 

Frank had been spending a few days at 
Oxford with his friend. The days, few in 
number, were past, but not a word of Janet 


| had been spoken, except in the first general 


inquiry about the health of “the young la- 
dies.” Since then every other member of 
the Browne family had, at one time or an- 
| othe r, come on the tapie and been talked of, 
but Frank could see that Janet was a sealed 
book in the memory of Lyte. Just as they 

had seated themselves in the carriage whic h 


But with regard | had hae: oudened to take the Adonis with 


s and valises, his canes and 








his traveling wrappers, to the station, Frank 
said, in his usual indifferent drawl, “ Oh, ah! 
by-the-way, Lyte, I forgot that fleur d Italie. 
Could youdrive me past a perfumer’s? Jan- 
et wants a bottle of that new scent, and all 
the places in London will be closed when I 
pass through to-night.” 

At the words “Janet wants,” something 
inside Bedford’s waistcoat gave such a bound 
that a button nearly flew off. Before Frank | 
had finished his argument, Mr. Lyte’s head 
and shoulders were out of the window. In 
another minute the carriage stopped, and 
he sprang out, saying, “Sit still and take 
care of the traps. I won’t be two minutes.” | 
In about that time they were again on the | 
move. 

“Oh yes. Thank you very much. 
much was it ?” Frank inquires. 

“Never you mind,” said Lyte, abruptly. | 
“Give it her from me. Any one can give a 
lady a bottle of scent.” | 

“But it isn’t every one who can, and [| 
never met another man who would, give a 
girl a nice fortune ; though I have encoun- 
tered two or three who would take one if 
they could get it, and put up with the girl 
to boot.” 

This was the first intimation which Lyte | 
had received that the Brownes knew of his 
generosity in destroying his grandfather’s | 
will, although he had been informed of the 
change of feeling which Mr. Browne had ex- 
pressed toward the once hated Bedford Lyte | 
when the lawyer was supposed to be dying. 
He had feared that any such knowledge 
would distress them, and hoped it would 
never reach theirears. But Frank went on 
ruthlessly: “We all know of your noble- 
hearted generosity, my good fellow, and re- 
pent the cruel injustice we had formerly 
done you. But you will do me the justice 
to remember how heartily I wished Mr. Lane | 
to marry Janet, and so recover the fortune 
I wanted to keep from Bedford Lyte.” 

“TJ shall not forget it in a hurry.” 

“And I need hardly tell you how I wish | 
it could be so still. I can not give up hope. | 
Surely you could get a divorce. Janet is 
the same, only more beautiful than ever. | 
The men rave about her. But I don’t want 
this feeling to consume her, Lyte. I care | 
more for Janet than the money, though 
you may think me mercenary.” 

The murder was out now at the last mo- 
ment. 

“May you not be mistaken about her 
feeling ?” asked Lyte, as the carriage was 
checked at the door of the station. 

“No. She tells me a good deal, and I see 
more.” 

When Frank had consigned every thing 
except a favorite dressing-case to a porter, 
and taken his ticket, Lyte said, eagerly, “ It 
must be starved out, Frank. She is young, 
and will yet form a strong, healthy regard 


How | 














| clude all danger of love-sickness. 
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for another man. It is impossible for me to 
drag that poor creature from the privacy of 
her convent, and parade her old shame and 
misery before the world. And if that were 
done, I could wot marry. Only death can 
sever that bond. Give Janet tha€ bottle 


| of scent from yourself, and you can pay me 


when we meet again. 
Good-by.” 

Frank was borne away from his benefac- 
tor with a sore heart and a measure of an- 
ger init. His regard for Lyte was sincere, 
but he growled at him as a Quixotic pedant, 
not being able to rise to the moral level 
which was the other man’s natural atmos- 
phere. That little bottle, however, was 
Janet’s treasure. She had wheedled the se- 
cret out of Frank. “TI love her, I love her,” 
the dumb bottle seemed to say whenever 


she looked at it. 
* *~ * x“ iad * 


The train is off now. 


The four years of Lyte’s Oxford career 
passed quickly enough with him, though 
not without constant effort, as time will pass 
to a man with manifold and absorbing in- 
terests. It must be a very different thing 
to be a young lady in a torpid country town. 


| First and foremost stood his intellectual 


struggle, in which he was even more stren- 
uously engaged than those who saw his ex- 
terior calm imagined to be the case. This 
could not and did not cure him of love, but 
was so exacting to his powers and satisfy- 
ing to that love of conflict and excitement 
which rules within a strong man as to pre- 
Not that 
the possibility of love-sickness was abso- 
lutely removed from Lyte’s path, as he would 
have discovered in double-quick time had 
he yielded to intellectual languor. Often 
in those sad, silent, solitary night-watches, 
when the mind of a man strays from its 
nearer interests and goes back pitifully to 
those dearer ones which are as lost, the mem- 
ory of Janet Browne, endued with that ir- 
resistible fascination which had mastered 
him in former days, came and stood before 
him in all its old power of: beauty and 
sweetness. Sooth to say, at those times the 
strong man was nearly overcome. The vis- 
ion would appear before him as the fair girl 
herself had done on a certain night in the 
little tea-room during her mother’s evening 
party. Silently it always seemed to stand 
and appeal to him by its aspect. Yet did 
he never forget that her voice in speaking 
was low and sweet, like the breath of sum- 
mer among dewy leaves. But with all his 
might he would put these visions away from 
him, and force his mind into its wonted 
groove, and urge it along with the power 
of his trained will, until these images were 
chased away from the retina of his imagi- 
nation and the danger past. How differ- 
ent it was perforce with her! 

Then, in addition to his studies, and in 
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wholesome relief of the strain upon his men- | 
tal faculties, Bedford Lyte had his boating, | 
swimming, and running to occupy much 
time and attention, to call into action and | 
expend much superfluous energy, and afford 
a usefuf vent for the enthusiasm of his dis- | 
position. Being a large and powerful man 


the first year as No. 4 in his college eight- 
oared boat, which gained several places on 
the river during the college races. The next 
year he was picked out of his own boat 
on account of his splendid style and great 
strength to row No. 4 in the second univer- 
sity boat, which was preparing to supple- 
ment any gaps in the first boat, then train- 
ing for the great race with Cambridge. At 


first he declined this honor, but, being press- | 


ed, acceded to the wishes of his friends mere- 
ly to assist in perfecting the second or sub- 
sidiary boat. At the same time he positively 
asserted that in no case would he join the 
racing crew. After about four weeks of 
training, however, he found his mind rather 
invigorated than exhausted by the severe 


physical exercise and the enforced regular | 


hours, and having measured out his book 
work, and found that he could do as much 
as before, ceded that point. The No.4 orig- 
inally chosen for the first boat, a man his 
equal in style and strength, but younger 
and less vigorous in constitution, began to 
spit blood, as is often the case under a too 
severe trial of the powers of endurance. So 
Bedford Lyte went into the racing crew, 
and rowed in two successive years in the 
great university race on the Thames. 


Being thus continually in good bodily con- | 


| scribe to the Oxford Chronicle, from which 


as well as a skillful oarsman, he rowed for | 


hands on any person who sported the paler 
(Cambridge) hue. After each of her hero’s 
victories she would subside into a week’s 
delicious serenity, and take to her bosom 
any acquaintance who had been interested 
in the losing boat. She made Frank sub- 


paper and from the Times she would cut out 
every paragraph which chronicled the name 
and achievements of her lover. Though ter- 


| 
| ribly jealous of all these pursuits, which she 


was shrewd enough to perceive must keep 
| his faculties pretty well occupied without 
| hankering after her, yet she gloried in his 
|triumphs a thousand times more than if 
| they had been her own, and would go and 
sit with poor old Graves (who was failing 
fast, having received his death-blow from 
the opening and consecration of the Ped- 
| lington Cemetery), to whom she would ex- 
| plain as well as she could the meaning of it 
| all, and upon whom she bestowed enough 
| tobacco to last him for another threescore 
| years and ten. 

| “J can’t make it out nohow,” Tobias would 
say, when his bewildering little visitor had 
taken herself off. “She carries on as if mas- 
ter had given up his learning and turned 
waterman. And this ’ere baccy ain’t like 
what master’s baccy was. Times is sadly 
altered.” 

But for Janet, whatever “Sir” did was 
glorious and splendid in her eyes, though 
the doing it might weaken her hold upon 
his memory. She literally despised all other 
men in her mental comparison of them with 
him, and believed him to be the most pro- 
found scholar and peerless Paladin who ever 





dition, his college mates, who were proud of | dazzled a benighted world. Moreover—and 
their champion, urged him to enter for the | this was the most delicious assurance of all 
university athletic sports, in which he more | —she knew that if he was, in his romantic 
than once gained distinction for himself and | sense of honor, depriving her even of his 
them. The training necessary for these ex- | friendship and fraternal regard, it was not 
ploits, which occasionally proves too severe | because any other girl had fascinated or 
Of this she was abso- 


for a minor, whose vital energy may not be | could fascinate him. 


equal to his muscular strength, was really 
of permanent service to Lyte both intel- 
lectually and physically. It obliged him to 
abandon that pernicious habit of working 
at night into which he had fallen, and ha- 
bituated him to a simple regular dietetic 
system, besides endowing him with a hearty 


lutely certain. He only kept away because 
her spell upon him was too potent, because 
he was afraid of loving her “not wisely, but 
too well.” 

Before every long vacation and every 
Christmas vacation went forth a kind and 
friendly invitation from the Brownes of 
Yet he 


and unfailing appetite. All these things are | Pedlington to the Oxford student. 
inimical to any excesses of a fertile imagi-| never came. Frank went to him twice dur- 
nation. ing those four years, Hubert went to him 

But we should hardly have entered so ful- | twice, and each brought back little crumbs 
ly into these retrospective details were it not | of comfort for Janet. She had formed quite 
that these distinctions, even more perhaps | an attachment for Dr. Phelps, too, and that 
than the academical honors gained by her| genius contrived to impart some morsels of 
hero, brought the name of Bedford Lyte in | gratification and relief to her weary spirit. 
all its glory so continually before Janet as | Just after passing his Sandhurst examina- 
to keep her in a kind of intermittent fever | tion and being gazetted to a regiment, Ber- 
of enthusiasm and suspense. For weeks be-| ty had rushed up to Oxford, brimful of his 
fore a university boat-race she would wear | good news. Not finding Mr. Lane (as he 
nothing but Oxford blue. Before the great | still called his old friend) in his sitting- 
event came off she could have laid violent | room, he burst into the bedroom, where it 
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so happened that the triptych under the 
crucifix was open, and arrested his atten- 
tion. The skulls, the pickled stomach, and 
the preserved brain were gone, and a very 
beautiful picture had usurped their place. 
This painting malgré lui arrested his atten- 
tion, and he stood before it transfixed with 
admiration and astonishment and delight. 
His host surprised him before it. Ingenu- 
ously blushing, Hubert apologized for being 
in the bedroom, and explained. 

“What do you think of it?” asked Bed- 
ford. 

“Exact! wonderful!” exclaimed Hubert. 

“Why, my dear boy, it’s the Blessed Vir- 
gin!” 

“Oh!” cried the youthful warrior, per- 
plexed. But on his return to Pedlington he 
told Janet what he had seen, swore it was a 
likeness of her, pure and simple. “And flat- | 
ters you most divinely,” he added. | 

Janet was in eestasies. ‘Where did he | 
get it? Who did it? What a duck the | 
artist must be! When could he have seen | 
me? But is it really like ?” 

“To answer a few dozen of your questions | 
in a bunch,” Berty rejoined: “the artist nev- 
er saw you, but conceived the idea literally 
—so Mr. Lane assured me—and painted head 
and hair and all that while it was fresh in 
his mind’s eye, intending to fill in the ac- 
cessories and sell it to a monastery as a pic- 
ture of the Virgin Mary. But Mr. Lane saw | 


it on his easel (in Dresden, I think it was) | 


and bought it. 
for it, I expect.” 
Mr. Browne, who had almost entirely re- 
covered his own vigor, entertained an in- 
creasing respect for the young man whom 
he had once abhorred, thinking it both wise 
and generous of him to persist in refusing 
the invitations which he still thought prop- 
er to have sent twice each year without fail. 
To one Lyte would write and say he was in 
rigid training for some Corinthian games, 
and would be executed by lynch-law if he | 
dared to move from Oxford ; to another that | 
only the day before its receipt he had en- | 
gaged to go on the Continent with a friend, | 
or on a walking tour in Wales, or somewhere, | 
and with some purpose incompatible with a | 
visit to Kent. 
All this time, however, Eleanor Baily, as | 


And a pretty sum he gave | 





Belgium came to Pedlington. Mr. Browne 
would have concealed it a while, but Miss 
Lyte wrote to Janet and told her with a 
crow of delight. Then the class lists ap- 
peared, and Bedford Lyte was facile princeps, 
the Senior Classic of his year, thus verifying 
Martin’s ancient avowal that “ Mr. Lane” 
was “no end of a scholar.” That young 
gentleman, who had faithfully adhered to 
his old master, and made fair progress in the 
face of his difficulties, was enrolled among 
the third class in classical honors. 

Janet was in a flutter of expectation. 
Would he come at last? Not Martin. She 
knew too well that Martin would come. He 


| still worshiped the boards on which she ca- 
|pered with “the light fantastic toe ;” 


for 
Janet had continued to appear at balls, 
though with a somewhat forlorn and Lenten 
aspect. Martin came, flushed with his vir- 
gin honors, to lay them at her feet, but “Sir” 
neither came nor wrote. “They’ll give him 
a fellowship now, you know. They want to 
have him for classical lecturer,” said Mar- 
tin. Janet stamped and blushed and frown- 
ed. She wouldn’t take the heir of Plumstead 
Manor, with his third class. She wanted 
the Senior Classic, and the biggest man in 
the university boat. But “those horrid old 
frumps” did make Mr. Lyte a fellow, and of- 


| fered him the lectureship, which he declined, 


and went incontinently off to Mexico as a 
war correspondent. This was the climax 
of Janet’s woe, the last feather which broke 
the camel’s back. 





SHINNECOCK. 


e ELL, Rachel,” said my father, as she 

handed him the pickles at our Sun- 
day dinner, “what is your opinion of the re- 
vival ?” 

It took some excitement to break through 
the usual taciturnity of Aunt Rachel in the 
presence of several persons. 

“The Lord must be amazin’ good if He 
takes such people as some I know to His bo- 
som. The way that David did act! Oh 
dear, if people only knew—” 

“Why, what have you got against Da- 
vid ?—a man of your own tribe. I never 
heard you speak so before.” 

“Oh, nothin’ against hini, of course,” 


they still called her in their secret conclave, | said Aunt Rachel, glancing quickly around 
was alive, and it was therefore right and| the table. “But when I see some people I 
honorable on the part of her unfortunate | know about experiencin’ religion, 1 wonder 
husband to keep away from another young | why the Lord don’t send thunder and light- 
lady whose charms had already proved too | nin’ and blast them.” 

much for him. But by a strange and,as it| It was a sentiment more noticeable as 
at first seemed to Janet, by a providential | coming from a woman who had few thoughts 
coincidence, in the very week after Bed-| and great command of her tongue. No ques- 
ford’s final examination at Oxford, while he | tions were able to extract from her any ~ 
and all his friends were waiting in breath- thing further on the subject ; she was plain- 
less suspense for the lists to be issued and ly annoyed at having spoken at all. 

his academical fate made known, news of | She was nurse, housekeeper, aunt, every 
Eleanor Baily’s death in the nunnery in| thing but a relative—one of those persons 
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who gravitated into an undefined position | 
in a family wherein want of blood-re- | 
lationship only strengthened her power. 
Small, withered, heavily featured, and with 
straight black hair against a yellow skin, 
she might have passed for a white woman 
with strangers; but her blood was chiefly 
Indian, just touched, perhaps, with white. 
Her tribe, the Shinnecocks, which still lin- 
gered on the government reservation farms 
was not without a strong admixture of ne- 
gro blood, and acknowledged in Aunt Ra- 
chel the last of their chief's race. She was 
proud of the fact, and not ill pleased when, 
with half-jocular pride, a neighbor would 
point her out as Princess of the Shinne- 
cocks. But there was little virtue in the 
distinction, as she, poor soul, was well aware. 
She seldom saw her tribe, and indeed took 
small pains to conceal that she regarded | 
them as inferior beings. 

Until the foolish age when boys judge 
fairy tales food fit only for babes we drew 
from Aunt Rachel at times and hours such 
marvelous tales of spirit and witch as would 





shake us with delight. Or again it might 
be an Indian goblin story which she was | 


repeating. The blood would curdle in our | 
hearts as the earnest speaker, strong with 
the simplicity of one who believes, brought 
the reality of her demon face to face with 
her hearers. 

A favorite was the horrid tale of ghosts 
that haunt the spot where the pirate Kidd 
buried his treasure. The luckless sailors 
who assisted at that burial never saw their | 
ship again. In revenge their murdered | 
ghosts rise on certain nights, and taking | 
Kidd into their midst, torture him above his | 
hidden gold until thé morning dawns. 

At each repetition of this story some 
choking voice in the silent audience would | 
Then Aunt Ra- | 
chel would point mysteriously with shriv- | 
eled fingers to the southeast, where lies the 
line of sand hills that dike the bay from the | 
ocean. 

“A man who went to spy those s sperits | 
was found dead the followin’ mornin’. 

With such warning words ended Aunt | 
Rachel’s most popular story. 

“ And how did you like the exercises, Miss | 
Miriam?” said my father, turning to our 
young boarder, who sat against the light | 
from one of the square windows netted across | 
by lead-work of the little panes. 

“T went away as soon as they began. | 
They were horrid. I won’t stay to such) 
scenes. We know where we went, don’t 
we ?” 


amuses a child by giving it an idea of its 
own importance. That was the only reason 
I was not grateful for a recognition. 

The utter quiet of our village, inland and 
yet by the sea, may have been a rest, or per- 
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picturesque. 


| begged to put about. 


| ed, 
| name she knew I detested. 
She played her bright eyes at me as one | 


haps our ale black windmill, unlike any 
other building in the land, and the ancient 
Huguenot house in which we lived, may 
| have pleased her undeveloped taste for the 
Every summer she passed 
months with us at Southampton, 


three 


| Where the corn stands high upon the level] 
fields, the snow lies but a little while among 


the stubble, and the Atlantic bellows with 


, | subdued melody upon the distant beach. | 


did not see why she should have returned 
with a habit of treating me like a child. 

I was fifteen, and strong for my age, 
Many is the hour I have rowed her about 
our bay: fair Shinnecock, with its dark red 
light-house on the land side, and the long 
strip of rolling dunes fencing out the sea 
upon the other. Many a time in sail-boat 
have I carried her out the rushing inlet, till 
she grew afraid of the spiteful waves, and 
Then, because I could 
not say it, I would look her in the eyes and 
try to make her understand that I would do 
any thing for her sake. Her indifference 
irritated me, and still I wondered why she 
acted as if I were a child. 

That evening as we sat on the door-stone 
of the old house, while the yellow glow faded 


|on the line of elms across the broad main 


| Street, it was announced that young Dr. 
Gray was to arrive the next morning. All 


eyes turned toward Miriam, who reddened 


| slightly as she sat swinging her feet in the 


low casement window. 

“We hear he has been very 
some one said. 

“Oh,” said Miriam, lightly, “he is very 
nice, but not rich caungh for me. Oh no! 
Not that I mean to say,” she added, getting 
| still redder, “that I could have him if | 
would.” 

“ How rich is he, Miriam ?” I asked. 

“Why, how should know? Two or three 
thousand a year, I suppose. But that’s not 
_ enough for me, I can tell you that.” 

Three thousand a year! What powers 
could amass such a sum to bring it to Mir- 
iam and demand her hand? If I should 


attentive,” 


| turn robber I could not hope to get so much. 


I buried my face in my hands, and gave up 


| to a despair which was not lightened by the 


few hateful tears that would force their way 
| through my fingers. 

One by one the others stepped into the 
house, until we two were left alone. Pres- 
ently Miriam was sitting beside me and had 
put her arm about my neck. 

“Why are you so sad, little boy ?” she ask- 
not unkindly. Yet “little boy” was a 


I made no answer, and she put her cheek 
against mine. She had always spoken ot 
my cheeks as soft like velvet; now she still 
| seemed to like to rub her own sweet face 
against mine, although her next word was 
| about to hurt me. 





“Not half as soft as they used to be,” she 
murmured to herself. 

I stole my arms timidly around her, while 
sullenness yielded to the flood of delight. 

“Let us go sailing to-morrow afternoon,” 
I whispered at last, just for something to 
say. lest she should rise up and go in-doors. 

“Very well. No! I forgot: I can’t.” 

I looked up quickly, suspecting the ab- 
sent-minded smile on her lips. 

“T know why,” said I, angrily. 
Dr. Gray is coming!” 

“Supposing you attend to your own af- 
fairs,’ said Miriam, in mock vexation, but 
smiling with pleasure. “Have you ever 
seen him?” she asked, after a pause, during 
which I had got still closer to her, as if near- 
er by I could cool my poor young pulses. 

“No,” said I, faintly. “ What is he like ?” 

Alas! by nature the most reticent of boys, 
I was the safest of all listeners. For Mir- 
iam I would hear any thing, conceal any 
thing, do any thing she wished. 

The kisses and warm embraces with which 
she interrupted her description of the new- 
comer were all intended for him; that I 
knew; but it was not for one of my years to 
realize it so far as to counteract its effect. 
I clung to her with a tempest of kisses, un- 
til even her attention was roused. 

“T don’t like you when you are so vio- 
lent,” she said at last, putting me away. 

“Miriam,” said I, “you told us you 
wouldn’t marry that Dr. Gray because he 
wasn’t rich. Would you marry some one 
who had ever so much money ?” 

“Yes, of course I would. But he’d have 
to be awfully rich and young—and come 
quickly too. I give him one year.” 

“Will you marry me, Miriam, if I get aw- 
fully rich within a year?” said I. 

On the point of bursting into a laugh, 
Miriam freed herself from my arms and 
stood up, her full young chin dimpling with 
amusement. Her mind changed; dropping 
me a low courtesy, she replied, with a twitch- 
ing face, 

“Tf within the year your Excellency can 
bring me Captain Kidd’s treasure, I shall be 
your bride.” 

She marched dramatically into the house. 

I wandered off down the wide grassy 
street, now bare of villagers, and wrestled 
hard with all manner of impossible schemes. 

“What is the use of being a seventh son, 
as Aunt Rachel says, if I can not find a 
treasure and keep Miriam ?” 

I was, indeed, the seventh son of a sev- 
enth son. When, contrary to my fathers’ 
command, Aunt Rachel had mentioned the 
fact, she had taken pains to impress on my 
mind the advantages to be derived from 
such a birth. Yet beyond some singular 
coincidences in my early life, now almost 
forgotten, nothing had ever presented it- 
self to me in a supernatural light. Aunt 
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| Rachel knew so much, she might have done 
| better herself. My distress was real; I re- 
ally suffered; but a boy can not fight off 
|sleep. It was not long before sleep proved 
itself stronger than love for Miriam. 

When Dr. Gray came he was so much at 
| ease, and accepted every thing so much as 
|a matter of course, that I could be neither 
sullen nor disobliging. We three would go 
on sailing and rowing parties together, and 
as the young doctor could not manage 
boats, I was the one to sail and pull, filled 
with a grim pleasure at serving Miriam in a 
way my rival could not. 

While she was with him she was very si- 
lent, but kept her blue-gray eyes fixed upon 
him from under the slant of her heavy eye- 
lids, as if she could not see enough of him. 
People wondered at the quiet that had fall- 
en on the restless, saucy girl. I was nearer. 
Sometimes of an evening she would come 
flying out of the house and fairly over- 
whelm me with kisses, as if the restraint 
were too much. I see now that she was 
passionately in love. I could not then ap- 
preciate the full sweetness of her lips, but 
it was enough to make me sure that if I 
were rich, she would rather stay with me. 
But still each night I slept a boy’s dream- 
less sleep, and every day I dreamed awake 
about the cruel treasure she had demanded 
so lightly as the only way to her. 

At last the revolving thought and ever- 
heaping excitement began to have their ef- 
fect. At night, and more than twice, I saw 
cach of these two visions: 

Appeared a narrow bit of beach, on which 
I stood, but what was to the right hand or 
the left, whether it was the sea-shore or not, 
I could not remember. Before me rose a 
sand dune of some steepness, which I felt 
called upon to ascend, because there was 
something for me at the top, but the sand 
slid back as fast as I stepped forward. 

The second dream came again and again. 
I was looking out to sea, although from the 
mast-head of a sloop, when I perceived I 
was in fact among the dead branches of a 
tree, and at my feet rested an iron box. I 
feared to move among the dangerous limbs, 
bent down to touch the box, fell, and awoke 
with a cry. 

Here at least was something tangible. I 
was a seventh son: why should not my 
dreams come true? The following week 
was spent in search of the bare sand hill I 
had seen in my vision. 

I was brought up to a waking realization 
of danger one day, when Aunt Rachel talk- 
ed very earnestly with some one in the hall. 
She spoke so low I could not hear any thing 
except Miriam’s name. 

“What is it?” I asked, when the third 
person moved away. 

“Oh, nothin’ !” said Aunt Rachel, in, her 
usual plaintive voice. “Miss Miriam’s en- 
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gaged to Dr. Gray, at they’re to be married 
next month. Why, what’s the matter with 
the boy ?” 

In the agony of my heart I turned and 
left the house. The wildest thoughts 
chased themselves through my mind, as I 
laid desperately about for relief. If it 
came to such a pass as that, Captain Kidd 
and his ghosts must be found. 

Just at that moment David, the Shinne- 
cock, opened our garden gate and rolled 
heavily into the street. It was an unusual 
sight, but I was occupied with the sudden 
doubt whether, after all, Aunt Rachel, being 
a woman, might not have made a mistake 
about the ghost. It occurred to me to get 
certainty from David. 

I iooked upon him with some awe, first 
as being an Indian, then as one who had 
experienced religion so powerfully at the 
last revival that the village still talked. 

Abig, heavy-shouldered man with straight 
black hair, light yellow complexion, and a 
broad nose stood before me. His eyes lay 
deep in the sockets, and fixed me alarming- 
ly, as I shifted from one foot to the other in 
my embarrassment. 

“David,” said I at length, “what is the 
truth about the ghosts over there on the 
Reach? Are there any such things?” 

“Ghosts?” said David, very far down in 
his throat. “Plenty of them. Why, they 


tore a man to pieces there one night just 


about ten years ago. Don’t you ever get 
caught over there after night-fall, that’s 
all. No one ’ll ever know what’s become of 
you.” 

David was thoroughly in earnest; he 
made his warning so impressive that I felt 
no powers should induce me to set foot on 
the Reach. But then there was Miriam, 
and there were the stories of so many eye- 
witnesses who had got away safe. Atlength 
I was determined to go that night to the 
beach and creep upon the ghosts. I did not 
believe firmly in them, but it was my only 
chance, and no stone should be left un- 
turned. 

Seeking Aunt Rachel again, to learn if 
possible more definite directions to the 
place, I was told that she had gone to her 
room, and, as was her custom now and then, 
had given strict word not to disturb her, 
nor to call her in the morning. When Aunt 
Rachel was ill she hid herself. 

I did not go to bed, but sat in my win- 
dow looking out in the direction of the 
Reach, which I knew was now throwing 
longer and longer jagged shadows up and 
across the bay. It was Saturday night. I 
wondered how I should bear the sight of 
ghosts, if ghosts I should meet. 

The evening was silent, with a rising 
mist. Every thing around was so familiar 
and home-like that fear seemed out of place. 
I stole from the house, and hastening down 





the long street and out upon the sandy 
road, gained the salt pastures and the wa- 
ter. There taking a small flat-boat, I scull- 
ed out upon the smooth glassy tide. 

I had reached the middle before I began 
to examine the haunted range. It may haye 
been a low sound that first awaked my at- 
tention; at any rate, I raised my eyes and 
fixed them upon one spot on the dark out- 
line which seemed lighter than the rest, 
The moon could not be rising in that quar- 
ter. AsI neared the sedgy land I both saw 
and heard something mysterious. 

Cautiously I stole across the meadow and 
flat brushy plain inward from the sand 
hills toward a faint glare and murmur that 
rose and fell on the beach beyond. The 
sharp grass tortured my bare feet; mosqui- 
toes in swarms fastened upon my trembling 
flesh; but on I pressed, until, reaching the 
base of the hills, I stooped low and per- 
ceived against the dark sky darker figures, 
one on each of two high sand hills on either 
side of a slight depression to my left. But 
their faces were turned seaward. I knew 
at a glance they were watchers who had 
forgot their charge in interest in the af- 
fairs below. To learn what that occupa- 
tion was, an unquenchable curiosity drove 
me forward in spite of an agony of fear. 

Throwing myself on my knees, I began to 
crawl along just where the loose stones from 
some great tide, sweeping through the pass 
between the hills, had drawn a sterile bor- 
der to the spare grass on the slope. I shook 
in every limb. In the dim light that fore- 
told the moon every object took a fearful 
look. The white shells scattered here and 
there were bleared eyes calling attention. 
A water-soaked log half buried in the sand 
was a strange reptile waiting to crawl upon 
me. The brittle stalks of twisted bush 
scattered by the winds writhed before me 
like serpents in fantastic shapes. I fancied 
I could hear my hair rise on end with the 
hiss of electricity; but still I could not go 
back. 

The murmur had swelled into a confused 
chant; the gleam defined itself into fire- 
light behind the hills. With hand and foot 
I pushed myself over the sand where the 
high grass leaned over until a flat valley 
between three hills came fullin view. There 
I perceived what astonished me all the more 
because I had never even read of such a 
scene. 

A mighty fire shook its glare over the ir- 
regular triangle of the converging hills. 
Close beside the flames, sometimes break- 
ing and encircling them, wheeled a ring of 
horrible figures, male and female, covered 
with grotesque patterns in brilliant paint. 
A stalwart leader danced in the centre. In 
one hand he shook a rod decked with bells 
and feathers; in the other he held a round 
wooden cylinder highly painted, to which 
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he now and then referred. I glanced at the 
guard on the opposite hill-top, and saw, to 
my terror, that I was full in his sight. 
Parting the high wiry grass beside me, | 
slid into cover of the border, and lay still. | 
To sink myself still further from view I 
carefully pushed away the sand from under 
me while I gazed. Then, with my face on 
the smooth sand between two tufts of grass, 
[could view the proceedings without likeli- 
hood of being seen. But all the while ter- 
ror kept knocking at my heart and bidding 
me begone. 

The maniac dancers upon whom I looked 
seemed at times to be laboring under tre- 
mendous excitement, and again would ap- 
pear solemn and awe-struck. The leader 
chanted alone, glancing now and then at 
the painted cylinder in his hand, whereupon 
the ring would take up the chorus, and ac- 
cording to its tenor would dance slow and 
solemnly, or tear around in fierce excite- 
ment. At times certain of the women, who 
were of all ages, some blooming, others 
wrinkled hags, seized with convulsive fits, 
would distort themselves in a horrible man- 
ner; others dropped into the circle and roll- 
ed upon the ground, the ring closing and 
whirling as before. 

As the trouble of the first impression began 
to wear oft, [saw that with the exception of a 
narrow loin-cloth, all these figures were nude, 
their paints having relieved them at first 
The words they 


sight of their bareness. 
chanted were gibberish, they themselves 
looked black in contrast with the high col- 
ors of their decoration, and in build were 
heavy—something like negroes; but they 


were not negroes. Gradually I fought 
through my amazement enough to begin 
to catch here and there a tone, an expres- 
sion, a turn of head that was—that was in- 
deed familiar. The truth was dawning. It 
came with a flash when one figure fastened 
my attention—Aunt Rachel’s! 

Ifit be supposed that this discovery struck 
me with horror, let such a supposition go. 
Rather, as I remember it, the ever-present 
fear for my own safety was overcome by a 
boyish delight. Idid not see the fact in all 
its bearings while the novelty amused me. 
But fear was only transferred. These were 
not strangers from whom I might expect in- 
stant death, but neighbors and acquaint- 
ance, whose secret meet I had invaded. 
Such intrusion could not be passed over, for 
the leader, dressed in feathers and whirling 
the fringed rod—who was he but David, the 
richest farmer of the government reserva- 
tion? And the old woman frantically toss- 
ing her lean arms, was she not treated with 





an unusual respect in the village because 
with her ended the royal blood of the chiefs | 
of the Shinnecocks? On the following Sab- 
bath, when that medicine-man who was now 
leaping naked in the fire-light should walk 


solemnly to meeting, dressed in solid broad- 
cloth, would it do to have it whispered that 
rites of some mysterious kind ever claimed 
his secret presence ? 

The frenzy of the dancers seemed to have 
reached a climax. They seized one anoth- 
er for I know not what further madness, 
when a voice above me gave a great shout. 
The fire was quenched as if the ground had 
swallowed it up, and I was seized, dragged 
from my lurking-place, and hurried blind- 
fold to the lower ground. 

An utter silence fell, during which I re- 
member how loudly the waves, unheard be- 
fore, crashed upon the shore. It is not 
probable that I fainted; I was stupid with 
terror. I know that after a little whisper- 
ing I saw the light flash up for a moment 
through the hand clasped across my eyes. 
Then the peculiar Indian cry of recognition 
sounded from every side, and all was still 
again. 

After a while a voice began to speak in 
an unknown tongue, at first low, then loud- 
er and more excitedly. The words were ev- 
idently approved by several present; only 
a woman’s voice answered in what seemed 
pleading or warning. It was Aunt Rachel’s. 
There was danger for me in the first voice, 
and defense in that of the woman. More 
and more violent grew the discussion, until 
Aunt Rachel placed herself by my side and 
screamed her strange words against her op- 
ponent. 

It was not hard to imagine that my death 

yas the subject; in the discussion, howev- 
er, English words began to mix in with the 
outlandish tongue. From sentences here 
and there I gathered that I was to be con- 
sidered a victim plainly detailed by their 
gods for sacrifice. The reality of my peril 
was such that I became more dead than 
alive. Gaining at last a tongue, I begged 
for mercy. 

To their credit be it told, the band listen- 
ed quietly to my words. I told them why 
I happened upon them, and how I had re- 


| solved to find the treasure, also that I knew 


of its whereabouts. As the mention of this 
seemed to win a response from one or two, I 
caught at it like a drowning man. 

“What good will my death do you?” I 
cried. “Rather let us all plan to discover 
this wealth. I have dreamed where the 
great captain stowed his gold, and when 
we've found it we shall all be rich.” 

This I heard was making a sensation. 
Aunt Rachel took the word on her own 
tongue, and seemed to gain adherents as 
she continued. Presently I heard the lead- 
er answer and shake his medicine-stick. A 
few beats sounded on a little drum, the fire 
blazed up once more, my guard dropped his 


| hand from my eyes and formed in the ring, 


which began its chanting again in a low 


| key. 
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The leader now began to lash himself into 
a frenzy. Aunt Rachel stood by and trans- 
lated one or two important sentences that, 
mixed with incoherent words, fell now and 
then from his lips. 
“The great chief comes to the buried tree, 
He hides bis box in the buried tree,” 
was the burden of one long paroxysm. 
“The buried tree, the buried tree!” 
chanted the chorus. 
“TI see the top of the buried tree,” 
was the next intelligible utterance. 
“The swift tide wears against the root. 
Hurry! the tide will take the box.” 

At this the prophet fell into a state of 
unconsciousness. The ring was broken. 
The band gathered around with hungry 
eyes, fierce from the recent frenzy, demand- 
ing an explanation. 

“The treasure is yonder!” I cried, in an 
ecstasy of fear and excitement, pointing in 
the direction of the inlet. 

Little was said while I led the way along 
the wet beach under the brilliant moon. 
Fear had left me, although I walked a pris- 
oner in the midst of the band. I felt that 
I had divined the gold. When we reached 
the inlet, a high sand hill rose upon the left, 
at whose base the tide was hurrying out to 
sea. I faced toward it, and perceived my 
dream. I pointed to the hill. 

“Stop!” cried the leader, in a hoarse 
voice. “You have not taken oath! You 
have been saved from death, but if you ever 
should breathe a word of what you have 
seen, death will come surely and quickly. 
You must swear, and become one of our 
tribe.” 

At such a moment it would have been 
madness to hesitate. I swore what they 
wished, and led the way up the slope. 

In the memory of many the hill had once 
been a long one, stretching eastward, but 
the inlet eating its way in a southwesterly 
direction, had gradually undermined and 
eut away all but a small portion. On that 
we stood, and beneath our feet must rest, if 
my dream said right, the hidden booty of 
the robber Kidd. 

The moment was not auspicious for talk. 
I gave one look around. Shinnecock Light 
shone out steadfast; behind, to the right, 
the moon had shouldered under a cloud, 
and the ocean lay mysterious; to the left 
and rear the inlet hurried its dark waters to 
the sea, past the steep bank. Flinging my- 
self down, I measured one man’s length upon 
the sand, and began to dig with a piece of 
drift-wood I had picked up on the way. 
Seized with a hopeful sympathy, the others 
set to work with like implements, but not a 
word was said. 

We had worked thus about five minutes, 
when an exclamation brought every one to 
his feet. A man broke a branch from the 








hollow he had formed, and waved it over his 
head. 

“T see the top of the buried tree,” 
he chanted, in guttural tones. 

This set us to work with fury. We soon 
had a large pit scooped out, and really be- 
gan to open up branches of an upright tree, 
A cry from the leader stopped the work, 
He stood erect, leaving his rude shovel stick- 
ing in the sand. 

We all gathered around David. He said 
no word, but we knew he had found it. He 
motioned us to scrape away the sand. 
When it was done, there lay exposed the 
broad top of a chest, barred with rusty 
iron, and ragged with nails of brass, where 


|an outer casing of wood must have rotted 


off. 

So there it lay, after all, greatly to my 
surprise as I reflected, but evidently not to 
thiat of the Shinnecocks. 

“Tt is my privilege to open this,” I cried, 
suddenly starting into life. I seized the 
log used by David, and driving it far into 
the sand, began to pry at the box. One or 
two eager hands lent their power to mine, 
and with a determined push the rusty mass 
flew up. 

It was a mere shell, a rusted lid. All be- 
low it was solid sand. 

When I recovered consciousness it was to 
feel that I had been seized and cast into a 
swiftly running tide. I attempted to stem 
it, but before I could look about me I was 
swept out of sight of the dark land. 

This, then, was the end. I was to die 
among these cold waves, each one like the 
other, far away where no one would know 
how I expired. I did not think of Miriam. 
It was to every one else but her that my 
heart went out. I began to calculate how 
long I could keep afloat. The morning was 
not far distant; but, alas! too far to find me 
alive. 

Despairingly I raised myself on the top 
of a wave and gazed about. What was that 
great white mass that followed me? A 
sail? The acute agony of suspense during 
the next few minutes was forgotten when 
the sloop, following the main current off the 
inlet, swept along close beside me, and I 
caught the edge of the boat that trailed be- 
hind her stern. 

I was saved, but a prisoner for a voyage 
to the fishing banks. When the mill saw 
me again, Aunt Rachel gave a scream of de- 
light. Then she put her hand on my mouth. 

“Remember your oath,” she said. 

“What do I care for the oath?” said I. 
“Tam no blab. Where is Miriam ?” 

“Why, it was kind of sudden,” said she, 
in her old complaining voice. “But Miriam 
and Dr. Gray they were married last month. 
There! there! Why, you take it real to 
heart, don’t you?” 

I had burst into an unmanly fit of tears. 











THE STONE AGE IN EUROPE. 
By CHARLES RAU. 





THE MAMMOTH. 


I.—THE DRIFT. 

LL races of the earth, it is now well 
A understood, were at a certain period 
of their existence so little advanced in the 
arts of civilization that necessity compelled 
them to employ wood, bone, horn, shells, but 
especially stone, as the materials for manu- 
facturing their simple tools, weapons, and 
objects of personal adornment. This peri- 


od, doubtless every where of long duration, | 


is called the Stone Age. It preceded in Eu- 
rope, and probably in certain parts of Asia 
and Africa, the introduction of bronze, which 
is a mixture of copper and tin, the latter 
metal usually forming about one-tenth of 
the composition; and bronze again was final- 
ly superseded by iron, the most important 
of all metals, and the great lever of civil- 
ization. Thus we have for the Old World 
three succeeding phases of human develop- 


ment, the Ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, | 


which demonstrate that man slowly and 


gradually emerged from a condition of ut- | 


ter barbarism, and ultimately, after long- 
continued struggles, advanced toward the 
highest state of modern refinement. It is 
supposed by many persons who have not 
paid sufficient attention to the subject that 
the Stone Age was a state of existence com- 
mon to the whole population of the Old 
World during a certain period of remote 
antiquity. 


correction, The same age which was an 


Age of Stone in one part of the Eastern hem- | 


isphere may have been an Age of Metal in 
another. Thus certain nations of Europe 
may have been so far advanced that they 


ed with metallurgy, con- 
tinued to employ stone 
and other available ma- 
terials in the fabrica- 
tion of their implements. 
The various degrees of 
technical ability attain- 
ed by the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the Ameri- 
can continent at the time 
of its discovery may be 
adduced as an illustra- 
tion. The North Amer- 
ican Indians north of 
Mexico lived, as every 
one knows, in an Age of 
Stone, fashioning out of 
this material their arrow 
and spear heads, hatch- 
ets, cutting implements, 
agricultural tools, and 
smoking utensils. It is 
true, they employed cop- 
per to a limited extent 
for similar purposes, chiefly, however, for 
objects of ornament. Yet they had no 
knowledge of melting that metal; they 
simply hammered masses of native copper, 
obtained from the shores of Lake Superior, 
into the required shapes, and consequent- 
ly treated copper as malleable stone. The 
more civilized Mexicans and Peruvians, on 
the other hand, were skillful workers in 
various metals, such as gold, silver, copper, 
and tin, the last two of which they melted 
together, thus producing bronze, a composi- 
tion, as experience taught them, much hard- 
er than pure copper. Yet even these more 
advanced nations of America, notwithstand- 
ing their knowledge and frequent applica- 
tion of bronze, still continued to use to a 
great extent tools and weapons of stone at 
the time when their countries were invaded 
by the Spaniards, who consequently wit- 
nessed that curious epoch in American civ- 
ilization which may be called the transition 
from the Age of Stone to that of Bronze. The 
wretched inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego 


| are even now living in an Age of Stone, and 


This is an error which needs | 


so were many of the remote North American 
tribes not long ago, before the wave of em- 
igration from the East had reached them. 
As for iron, no facts have come to light which 
would indicate that the extraction of this 
metal from its ores was practiced by any of 
the nations and tribes of America. The in- 
troduction of iron in this continent is coeval 
with the arrival of colonists from Europe. 


| In the Old World, likewise, the introduction 


used bronze, while others, as yet unacquaint- | 
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of bronze caused nowhere a sudden discon- 
tinuance of the manufacture and use of 
stone instruments, a fact proved by their 
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frequent oceurrence in burial-places and 
other deposits of the Bronze Age; and even 
in times when the superior qualities of iron 
were already known, implements of stone 
had not yet entirely fallen into disuse. We 
lay some stress on these facts, lest the reader 
might be led into the error of looking upon 
the three ages as sharply defined phases in 
the development of man in the Eastern hem- 
isphere. 





that prominent investigators leave not only 
their achievements, but likewise their er- 


| rors, as inheritances to the world. 


Among the recent results of archeologie- | 


al investigation in Europe which are espe- 
cially calculated to throw light on the prim- 
itive condition of man, we mention first the 
discovery of rude flint implements associa- 
ted with the bones of extinct animals, such 
as the mammoth, the rhinoceros, and others, 
in the undisturbed drift deposits along cer- 
tain rivers in France and England. The 
drift beds inclosing those implements and 
animal remains are formed by layers of sand, 
gravel, and loam, which extend along the 
slopes of river valleys, and reach sometimes 
to a height of two hundred feet above the 
present water-levels, although their usual 
elevation does not exceed forty feet. These 
beds of drift evidently were not deposited 
by the sea, but by former or still existing 
rivers, for the shells which they contain be- 
long to land and fresh-water species, and 
not to such as inhabit the sea. The mate- 
Tials composing them, moreover, consist of 
fragments of the same rocks which occur in 
the areas drained by the rivers themselves, 
a circumstance affording another proof of 
their having been deposited by these wa- 
ters. The latter, of course, had formerly a 
greater expanse and ran at much higher 
levels, indicated in each case by the height 
of the deposits along their banks. Hence 
the enormous time may be inferred which 
it required to excavate the present river- 
channels. The climate of Europe, there can 
be little doubt, was much colder when those 
deposits were in progress of forming than 
it is at present. Every spring, consequent- 
ly, the melting of the accumulated masses 
of ive and snow caused the rivers to rise to 
considerable heights, flooding extensive por- 
tions of the adjacent country, deepening the 
river-channels, and spreading over the val- 


About 1715 a spear-head-shaped flint im- 
plement, still preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, was found with the skeleton of an 


|elephant in the gravel on which London 


stands, and at the beginning of the present 
century Mr. John Frere discovered many 
flint articles of similar form in a fresh-wa- 
ter formation near Hoxne, Suffolk, in con- 
junction with the jaw-bone and teeth of 


| what he called “an enormous unknown an- 


imal,” which proved to be an elephant. The 
flint implements occurred in this place in 
great number, about five or six in a square 
yard, and the manner in which they lay 
seemed to favor the conclusion that they 
had been manufactured on the spot. The 
formation consisted of stratified loam and 
gravel, the latter containing the flint tools 
and the fossil bones. The bed of loam was 
employed at the time of Mr. Frere in the 


| fabrication of brick, and even about 1860, 


leys the débris of the surface, together with | 


the remains of animals destroyed by the 
floods. 

The knowledge of the occurrence of flint 
tools in such strata dates as far back as the 
beginning of the last century; but the im- 
portance attached to the subject was then 
overlooked, and only at the present time the 
full significance of these unpretending relics 
of by-gone ages has been duly recognized. 
The celebrated Cuvier, it is well known, de- 
nied, or, to say the least, doubted, the exist- 
ence of fossil human remains, and his au- 


thority fixed, as it were, the opinion of men | 
of science; for it is a general experience | 


when some English geologists examined the 
locality, the extraction of clay was still go- 
ing on in the same brick-pit, and it was as- 
certained, moreover, that the layers still 
yielded from time to time these instruments 
of flint. 

Mr. Frere’s discovery, however, was little 
heeded at the time when it occurred, and 
soon vanished from the memory of men of 
science, until it was brought again to their 
notice many years afterward, when Boucher 
de Perthes made known the important re- 
sults of his investigations. This enthusias- 
tic and indefatigable French savant began 
in 1841 his examination of the gravel beds 
in the valley of the Somme, at Menchecourt, 
near Abbeville, Picardy, during which he 
found in these strata a great number of flint 
tools of antique type, in connection with 
the remains of the mammoth and other 
extinct quadrupeds, under circumstances 
which warranted the conclusion that the 
manufacturers of the tools and those ani- 
mals lived at the same period. Instigated 
by the success of Boucher de Perthes, Dr. 
Rigollot, of Amiens, in the same valley, 
searched the drift beds near that place, es- 
pecially those of St. Acheul, in the suburbs 
of Amiens, and collected in the course of a 
few years several hundred specimens of 
flint tools, resembling in the rudeness of 
their make those from the gravel-pits of 
Abbeville. Though flint implements of 
similar character were afterward found in 
corresponding deposits in France, and quite 
frequently in England, those of the valley 
of the Somme, on account of their abun- 
dance, have attracted the greatest share of 
attention, and therefore have become types 
of the whole class. 

The prevailing geological formation in 
the north of France, and especially in Pic- 
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ardy, is the chalk, containing here as else- 
where those well-known nodules of flint, 
the formerly much-sought material of which, 
before the introduction of percussion-caps 
and lucifer-matches, gun-flints and “ strike- 
a-lights” were manufactured. In times long 
past, before the district of the Somme ex- | 
hibited its present geological features, ter- 
tiary deposits, chiefly of a sandy character, 
covered these cretaceous rocks. The tertia- | 
ry strata, however, mostly have been car- | 
ried away by the action of water, and their 
materials, converted by solution and attri- | 
tion into clayey substance, sand, and gravel, | 
settled, with other débris, upon the denuded 
chalk, and thus contributed to the forma- 
tion of the drift in the valley, through which 
the river has scooped its channel. The val- 
ley is about a mile wide between Amiens 
and Abbeville, and increases in width as it 
approaches the British Channel, into which 
the Somme empties. 

At Menchecourt, near Abbeville, where 
Boucher de Perthes discovered the first 
flint tools, sometimes twenty or thirty feet 
below the surface of the soil, Sir Ch: rles 
Lyell has pointed out three distinct layers, 
which we will describe in a few words, pro- 
ceeding in descending order: 

1. Brown clay, with angular flints, and 








occasionally chalk rubble, unstratified, fol- 
lowing the slope of the hill, of very 
varying thickness, from two to five 
feet and upward. 

2. Caleareous loam, buff-colored, 
resembling loess, for the most part 
unstratified, in some places with 
slight traces of stratification, con- 
taining fresh-water and land shells, 
with bones of elephants, etc.; thick- 
ness about fifteen feet. 

3. Alternations of beds of gravel, 
marl, and sand, with fresh-water 
and land shells, and in some of the 
lower sands a mixture of marine 
shells; also bones of elephant, rhi- 
noceros, ete., and flint implements ; 
thickness about twelve feet. 

This third layer rests immediate- 
ly upon the chalk. The mixture 
of fluviatile and marine shells ob- 
served in it proves, according to 
Lyell, that the sea sometimes gain- 
ed upon the river, whether at high 
tides or when the fresh-water was 
less in quantity during the dry sea- 
son, and sometimes, perhaps, when 
the land was slightly depressed in 
level. All these accidents might 
occur again and again at the mouth 
of any river, and give rise to alter- 
nations of fluviatile and marine 
strata. 

The flint implements themselves 
are very rude, and obviously indic- 
ative of the low and barbarous 





DRIFT IMPLEMENT FROM 8T. AOHEUL, AMIENS (HALF SIZE). 


| state of those who fashioned them. They 


were split from the nodules of flint so fre- 


quently occurring in the chalk; some of 


them even exhibit portions of the chalky 
crust which always surrounds these flinty 
bodies. The two prevailing ‘forms of the 
flint tools are those of roughly wrought 
spear-heads and of oval or almond-shaped 


disks, sharpened around their edges, the 


latter kind being denominated “hatchets,” 
from their resemblance to stone hatchet 
blades still in use among very low tribes of 
savages. The implements of the spear-head 
type are more abundant at Amiens, while 
the so-called hatchets prevail near Abbe- 
ville. Besides these, numerous flakes of va- 
rious shapes and sizes occur in the drift of 
the Somme, which were in most cases the 
result of a single blow, being split off dur- 
ing the process of fashioning the more fin- 
ished tools already mentioned. Many of 
these flakes doubtless served for cutting, 
scraping, and other kindred purposes. The 
shape of the implements designated as 
hatchets and spear-heads depended, in all 
probability, much on the original outline 
of the chalk-tlints from which they were 
manufactured. These nodules are mostly 


of a roundish or elongated form; and in 
making their tools the ancient people of 
the Somme Valley knocked two of them to- 
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DRIFT IMPLEMENT FROM 8ST. ACHEUL, AMIENS (HALF BIZE). 


gether until flattish fragments of suitable 
size came off, which they brought into the 
required shape by blows aimed at their cir- 
cumference. Hence many of the imple- 
ments are not exactly of the oval or spear- 
like form, but present shapes intermediate 
between them. As a rule, the narrower or 
more pointed end of these instruments is 
the one adapted for cutting. The tools of 
the spear-head type usually vary in length 
from six to eight inches, though larger 
ones have been found. Many of them seem 
to have been used with the hand, the end 
opposite the pointed part being often thick 
and massive to facilitate handling; and in 
some the lower end has not been fashioned 
at all, but has been left in its original state, 
when the form of the flint presented a suit- 
able handle. Others, which are worked 
thinner at the lower end, perhaps were fast- 
ened to poles, and thus actually served as 
spear-heads. 

Considering the strength and character 
of the quadrupeds surrounding these pri- 
meval people, it seems hardly probable that 
they could have dispensed with long weap- 
ons for attack and defense. A number of 
the implements called hatchets were insert- 
ed, it is believed, in cleft sticks, and fast- 
ened with the sinews or hides of animals, 
thus fulfilling the purpose which their 
name implies. Such primitive weapons 
were common among many races in vari- 
ous parts of the world, as they are, indeed, 
even in our days among the natives of Aus- 
tralia; and the grooved North American 
stone tomahawk, around which a withe was 
bent for a handle, presents but a higher 








development of the rude 
hatchet of the drift. 

It must be particularly 
stated that none of the im- 
plements found in the rivy- 
er drift are provided with 
ground edges, and that no 
other process but that of 
chipping was employed in 
shaping them. The art 
of grinding and polishing 
utensils of stone belongs 
to a much later phase of 
the European Stone Age, 
when a variety of char- 
acteristic and well-defined 
tools and weapons had su- 
perseded the primitive pro- 
ductions of the savage men 
who were coeval with the 
extinct animals. Archeol- 
ogists therefore divide the 
European Stone Age into a 
period of chipped and one 
of ground stone, or, tech- 
nically speaking, into a pa- 
leolithic (old-stone) and a 
neolithic (new-stone) peri- 
od. These distinctions will be more mi- 
nutely explained hereafter. 

The appearance of the drift implements 
indicates their high antiquity. Originally 
split from a dull dark gray flint, their sur- 
faces are now altered in various ways, ac- 
cording to the character of the matrix which 
inclosed them. Those that are found in 
chalky or siliceous sands ‘have a polished, 
glossy appearance, altogether different from 
that of newly broken flint; others, taken 
from ochrous or ferruginous sands, are stain- 
ed with yellow or brown colors; in some 
beds they appear white and porcelain-like, 
and in others they are covered with a cal- 
eareous film. Occasionally the surface of 
the flint tools is mark- 
ed with those dark 
moss or tree-like fig- 
ures called dendrites, 
which owe their ori- 
gin to infiltrations 
of oxides of iron 
and manganese; and 
though these mark- 
ings furnish no proof 
of very high antiqui- 
ty, having been no- 
ticed on bones ob-. 
tained from later 
Roman graves, they 
are nevertheless, says 
Lyell, a useful test of 
antiquity when sus- 
picions are entertain- 
ed of the workmen 
having forged the 
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for sale. Generally speaking, the 
flint tools exhibit the same altera- f «ll AN . 
tions of surface which characterize Afi \ . 
the flint pebbles found in connection ‘y 

with them. It is evident, therefore, 
that both were deposited at the 
same period. 

Though we have already attempt- 
ed to indicate some of the probable 
uses to which the flint tools were 
applied, it must not be inferred that 
people in as low a state as the drift 
men were particularly choice in the 
employment of their scanty uten- 
sils, which, on the contrary, as we 
may suppose, had to serve for vari- 
ous purposes as the exigencies of 
the moment required. “It is use- 
less,” says Sir John Lubbock, “ to 
speculate upon the use made of 
these rude yet venerable weapons. 
Almost as well might we ask, to 
what use could they not be applied? 
Numerous and specialized as are our 
modern instruments, who would care 
to describe the exact use of a knife? 
But the primitive savage had no 
such choice of tools. We see before us per- | small groups or heaps of them in one place, 
haps the whole contents of his workshop; all perforated, just as if they had been 
and with these implements, rude as they | strung together at the time when they were 
seem to us, he may have cut down trees, | brought to the spot. The writer has in his 
scooped them out into canoes, grubbed up | possession a number of such petrifactions, 
roots, attacked his enemies, killed and cut | exhibiting perfect as well as incipient per- 
up his food, made holes through the ice in| forations, obtained from the chalk of the 
winter, prepared fire-wood, ete.” | Baltic island of Riigen, where they are sup- 

The implements just described constitute | posed to have been used in the same man- 
the only remains of human industry thus far | ner by the ancient inhabitants. 
found in the river drift of Picardy, although During the years following the impor- 
it may be presumed that the primeval peo- | tant discoveries of Boucher de Perthes and 
ple of the Somme Valley employed various | Dr. Rigollot, drift implements analogous to 
objects made of wood, bone, and horn; but | those of the Somme have been found in va- 
these, being less durable than the almost | rious parts of England, often in association 
indestructible flint, have perished. Strange | with the remains of extinct animals, and 
enough, there is some reason for the suppo- | thus furnishing, in corroboration of the re- 
sition that the men who once dwelt in this | sults obtained by the French savants, the 
region, notwithstanding their extremely low | evidence of man’s co-existence with creat- 
state, already evinced that love for personal | ures belonging to a long-lost fauna. The 
adornment which seems to be innate in hu- | English implements occur, according to Mr. 
man nature, and has been met even among | John Evans, “in beds of gravel, sand, and 
the least advanced of mankind. There oc- | clay, for the most part on the slopes of ex- 
curs in the cretaceous formation a small | isting river valleys, though occasionally at 
globular petrifaction, Coscinopora globularis, | considerable distances from any stream of 
which is either provided by | water, and in some rare cases not thus im- 
nature with a hole passing | bedded, but lying on the surface of the 
through its middle, or has fre-| ground.” Having gone into some detail in 
quently on two opposite sides | describing the drift tools of Picardy, we can 
small cavities, the beginnings, | not enter in this sketch upon the subject 

cosorsévora as it were, of perforations, the | of similar British implements, but must re- 
Bate yen material being softer and more | fer the reader to Mr. John Evans’s excellent 
; * spongy in the direction of the | work on the Ancient Stone Implements, Weap- 
axis. Thus nature furnished objects which | ons, and Ornaments of Great Britain, in which 





DRIFT IMPLEMENT FROM IOKLINGHAM, SUFFOLK (HALF SIZE). 





already presented beads, or could easily be | the various river valleys and other localities. 


converted into such, and it seems that the | yielding drift implements are enumerated, 
men of the drift actually employed them as | and the implements themselves carefully 
ornaments; for Dr. Rigollot, in searching | figured and described. 

the gravel beds of Amiens, often found! We must now proceed to give some aec- 
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SKELETON OF GIGANTIC IRISH DEER. 


count of the principal animals, extinct as 
well as still living, that co-existed with man 
during the drift, in order to show more clear- 
ly what position human beings occupied in 
that remote period. 

THE MAMMOTH ( Elephas primigenius).—An 
elephant of huge size, with enormous tusks, 
much more curved than those of existing 
species. The remains of this animal, which 
became extinct in Europe at so early a pe- 
riod that not the slightest tradition of its 
former existence has survived, are found in 
the Old World from the northernmost parts 
of Siberia to the extreme west of Europe ; 
it ranged as far southward as the north of 
Italy, but does not seem to have existed 
south of the Pyrenees. 
moth also occur in North America, from 
sehring Strait to South Carolina. These 
elephants abounded in Siberia, where their 


bedded in ice, the flesh and skin still well 
preserved. Toward the beginning of this 
century a Tungusian hunter discovered one 
inclosed by ice near the mouth of the river 
Lena. He waited until the animal had be- 
come exposed by the melting of its icy 
shroud, and then cut off its tusks, which he 
sold for fifty rubles. The flesh of the body 


Sones of the mam- | 


afforded for some time food to the dogs kept 
by the people of the neighborhood, and to 
white bears, wolves, foxes, and other wild 
beasts, until finally Mr. Adams, a member of 
the Academy of St. Petersburg, who traveled 
in that direction, put a stop to these rav- 
ages, and took pains to save the remains 
from further destruction. The skeleton was 
almost complete, excepting a fore-leg which 
the animals of prey had carried off. “ Ac- 
cording to the assertion of the Tungusian 
discoverer,” says Professor Owen, “ the ani- 
mal was so fat that its belly hung down be- 
low the joints of the knees. This mammoth 
was a male, with a long mane on the neck; 
the tail was much mutilated, only eight out 
of the twenty-eight caudal vertebra re- 
maining; the proboscis was gone, but the 
places of the insertion of its muscles were 


| visible on the skull ; the skin, of which about 
carcasses repeatedly have been found im- | 


three-fourths were saved, was of a dark gray 
color, covered with a reddish wool, and 
coarse long black hairs. The dampness of 
the spot where the animal had lain so long 
had in some degree destroyed the hair. The 
entire skeleton, from the fore part of the 
skull to the end of the mutilated tail, meas- 
ured sixteen feet four inches; its height was 
nine feet four inches. The tusks measured 
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along the curve nine feet six inches, and 

in a straight line from the base to the , 
point three feet seven inches. Mr. Adams 

detached the skin on the side on which 

the animal had lain, which was well pre- 

served; the weight of the skin was such 

that ten persons found great difficulty in 

transporting it to the shore. After this 

the ground was dug in different places to 

ascertain whether any of its bones were 

buried, but principally to collect all the 

hairs which the white bears had trod into 

the ground while devouring the flesh, and 

more than thirty-six pounds’ weight of 

hair was thus recovered. The tusks were 
purchased at Yakutsk, and the whole then 
expedited to St. Petersburg; the skeleton is 
now mounted in the Museum of the Petro- 
politan Academy.” 

Mammoth bones are found in great num- 
ber in Siberia, and the tusks form a valua- 
ble article of commerce, furnishing the so- | 
called fossil ivory. Thousands of tusks have 
been collected and used in turning, yet oth- 
ers are still procured and sold in great plen- 
ty. The mammoth roamed in large herds 
over the plains of Siberia, where it fed on 
the leaves of spruce and fir, and even crush- | 
ed twigs of considerable size between its 
powerful molars. This animal, it is believed 
by some, existed for a long time in Northern | 
Asia before it found its way to Europe, in 
which continent it does not seem to have 
lived prior to the period of the drift. Other 
species of elephants, among them the Llephas | 
antiquus, existed during the drift time, but 
their remains occur less frequently than | 
those of the mammoth. 

THE WOOLLY-HAIRED RHINOCEROS (Rhi- 
noceros tichorhinus).— An extinet animal | 
whose remains occur mostly associated with 
those of the mammoth, showing that their | 
range was nearly the same. It was fre- | 
quent in Siberia, whence it seems to have 
emigrated to Europe with the mammoth. 
In its habits it resembled the last-named 
animal, feeding on leaves and boughs, and | 
was likewise covered with a fur of com- | 
bined wool and hair. The latter fact ad- 
mits of no doubt, preserved specimens of 
this rhinoceros having been found imbedded | 
in Siberian ice. This creature was large of | 
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SKULL OF CAVE-BEAR. 


body, but so short-legged that its belly must 
have nearly touched the ground. It carried 
two horns upon a nose supported by an os- 
seous septum. Several species of rhinoceros 
lived at the epoch under notice, among which 
the woolly-haired is most frequently men- 
tioned. 

Tue Hipporotamus.—Probably repre- 
sented by several species during the drift. 
One of them, the Hippopotamus major, was 
not uncommon. 

THE CAve-BEaAR (Ursus speleus).—The 
remains of this animal, as will be seen here- 
after, are very frequent in caves; hence the 
name. They abound in Central Europe, es- 
pecially in Germany, and in the southern 
parts of Russia, occurring also in Italy and 
Spain. The cave-bear, an earlier inhabitant 
of Europe than the mammoth, was a huge 
animal, surpassing in size the North Amer- 
ican grizzly, and must have possessed great 
strength, though it has been inferred from 
the absence of the so-called gap-teeth in 


| this species that it may have been less fe- 


rocious than its size would indicate. It is 
doubtful whether the cave-bear was the 
progenitor of any of the existing species of 
bear. Future investigations and compari- 
sons probably will settle that point. Anoth- 
er bear of the period under notice, the Ursus 
priscus, is supposed by some to survive in 
the grizzly bear of this country. 

THE CAVE-LION, perhaps more properly 
called cave-tiger (Felis spelea).—An ex- 


| tinct animal, superior in size and strength 


to any of the present species of lions and 
tigers. 

THE CAvVE-HYENA (Hyena spelea).—Re- 
sembled the spotted hyena of the 
Cape, but was larger and more 
powerful. 

THE Urus (Bos primigenius).—A 
large bovine, which became extinct 
in recent times. Cesar describes 
these animals, which abounded at 
his time in the Hereynian Forest, in 
Germany, in the following terms: 
“They nearly equal the elephant 
in bulk, but in color, shape, and 
kind resemble a bull. They are of 
uncommon strength and swiftness, 
and spare neither man nor beast 
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that comes in their way. They are taken 
and slain by means of pits dug on purpose. 
This way of hunting is frequent among the 
youth of Germany, and serves to inure them 
to fatigue. They who kill the greatest num- 
ber, and produce their horns in public as a 


countrymen. It 
tame them or to conquer their fierceness, 
though taken ever so young. Their horns, 
both in largeness, figure, and kind, differ 
much from those of our bulls. The natives 
preserve them with great care, tip their 
edges with silver, and use them instead of 
cups on their most solemn festivals.” They 
were hunted, according to the Nibelungen 
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terious animal mentioned as the schelch in 
the Nibelungen Lied has been thought to be 
identical with the Irish deer; yet this is an 
opinion unsupported by any evidence. Its 
bones are said to occur often in peat bogs ; 


, but Professor Owen, who made numerous in- 
proof, are in high reputation with their | 


is found impossible to | 


Lied of the twelfth century, in the forests | 


near Worms, and are said to have still exist- 
ed in Germany during the sixteenth century, 
soon after which they seem to have totally 
disappeared. These animals co-existed with 
the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros, 
and their geographical distribution was ex- 
tensive, remains of them occurring through- 
out Europe: in England, Denmark, Sweden, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and even, it 
is said, in Northern Africa. The race is now 
extinct, unless it has survived, as some have 
suggested, in the large Frisian oxen, or the 
wild cattle of Chillingham, in England. 
THE AUROCHS, OR BISON ( Bison europaeus). 
—Another bovine, resembling the 
North American bison, erroneously called 
buffalo. The aurochs seems to have existed 
in Europe long before the arrival of the 
mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros. Re- 
mains are found in England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Denmark. Pliny 
and Seneca speak of it as existing in the 
great forests of Germany, but Cesar gives 
no account of the animal, which is, how- 
ever, mentioned, by the side of the urus, in 
the Nibelungen Lied, and was still hunted, it 
is said, in Prussia down to the year 1775, 
after which it became extinct in Germany. 
These bisons would have totally disappeared 
from Europe but for the care of the Rus- 
sian government, which preserves a herd of 


large 


against their destruction by strict laws. A 
few also occur wild in the Caucasus Mount- 
ains. 

THE Musk-Ox, OR Musk-SHEEP (Ovibos 
moschatus).—Now totally extinct in the Old 
World, but still inhabiting in herds the are- 
tic regions of America, seldom wandering 
farther south than the sixty-eighth parallel. 
It is a horned animal of the size of very 
small cattle, and clad in a dense fur of long 
silky hair. Remains are found in Central 
Europe, and rarely in England. 

THE GIGANTIC IRISH DEER (Megaceros hi- 
bernicus).—This beautiful stag, which once 
inhabited Germany, France, Italy, and En- 
gland, but especially Ireland, had entirely 
disappeared before historical times. A mys- 


quiries on the subject, believes that the re- 
mains generally are met in a shell marl un- 
derlying the peat. The Irish deer seems to 
have lived in Europe as early as the tertiary 
period. The animal was ten feet four inches 
high, and carried on its small head magnifi- 
cent antlers, measuring eleven feet between 
their tips.* 

To this list should be added the reindeer, 
which played a very conspicuous part in the 
prehistoric times of Europe, the horse, stag, 
elk, hog, and likewise numerous smaller ani- 
mals which lived at the period under con- 
sideration, as proved by collateral evidence, 
though their bones, on account of their in- 
ferior size, have not been preserved in the 
river gravel; and it may be stated here that 


only the larger and more solid bones of the 


elephant and hippopotamus, the ox, horse, 
and stag, are found in these deposits. The 
fauna of the European drift comprised, be- 
sides the extinct mammalians, such as the 
mammoth, rhinoceros, Irish deer, etc., most 
of the now existing species, and was conse- 
quently richer and more varied than that of 
the present day. 

The climate of Europe, as we already ob- 
served, must have been more rigorous at 
that period than at present. Yet the cave- 
lion, hyena, hippopotamus, elephant, rhinoc- 
eros, ete., would seem to indicate a warm 
rather than a cold climate. In order to an- 
ticipate this objection, which is likely to 
suggest itself to the reader, we will repeat 
that the elephant and rhinoceros of that pe- 
riod, unlike the almost hairless species of 
our days, were covered with a dense fur con- 
sisting of wool and hair, which enabled them 
to endure an arctic temperature. The tiger 
of Southern Asia has been seen in Siberia as 


| far north as the fifty-second degree; and in 
| the north of Africa hyenas are known to 
them in a forest of Lithuania, guarding | 


prowl about the highest regions of the Atlas 


| Mountains, where during winter a severe 





cold, with ice and snow, is reigning. Of the 
extinct carnivores, moreover, the bones only 
have been found, and nothing is known of 
their external covering, which may have 
been suited to a cold temperature. The 
reindeer, essentially a northern animal both 
in the Old World and in North America, has 
long ceased to live in the west of Europe, 
and has retreated to the coldest part of that 
continent, while the musk-ox, entirely ex- 
tinct in Europe, survives only in the snow 
regions of North America, ranging, it is be- 


* A fine skeleton of the fossil Irish deer is to be seen 
in the Central Park Museum of Natural History. It 
was presented to the museum by Professor Albert 8. 
Bickmore. 





lieved, even higher toward the pole than 


the reindeer. Lastly, we have to mention, 
as characteristic of the European drift, the 
glutton, lemming, rat-hare (lagomys), and 
pouched marmot, all of them now inhabit- 
ants of cold countries. 

All these facts, to which others of similar 
purport could be added if it were deemed 
necessary, are indicative of a rigorous tem- 
perature during the time when the river 
gravels were deposited, and such a state is 
perfectly corroborated by geological evi- 
dence, as we will try to explain in a few 
words. 


The quaternary formation, to which the | 


deposits of river gravel belong, is geologic- 
ally the most recent one, although it extend- 
ed over an immense period of time. It was 
preceded by the tertiary epoch, during which 
a milder temperature reigned, as indicated 
by the character of the then existing plants 
and animals. “The end of the tertiary pe- 
riod,” says Professor Vogt, “which we do 
not separate from the present by a sharply 
defined line, but by a broad transitional 
margin, was doubtless distinguished by a 
somewhat warmer climate than that which 
at present obtains in Central Europe. While 
in the middle of the tertiary period palms 
were growing in Switzerland, and high Cal- 
ifornian pine-trees in Iceland, the end of the 
tertiary period was marked by a number of 
evergreen plants, with a temperature in 
Switzerland like that of Italy.” Toward 
the end of the tertiary period a change in 
the physical condition of the earth was ef- 
fected by a general refrigeration, which, of 
course, exerted a powerful and modifying 
influence on the organic beings then in ex- 
istence. Under the influence of various 
causes not yet sufficiently recognized, large 
portions of Europe, Asia, and America be- 
‘ame covered with huge masses of ice, while 
the lower lands of the continents were 
flooded by glacial waters. This remarka- 
ble change constituted an epoch of extreme- 
ly long duration, until at length the glaciers 
melted, and a milder temperature was grad- 
ually restored. Land and water were then 
somewhat differently distributed in Europe: 
the Baltic, for instance, is supposed to have 
communicated with the White Sea and the 
Sea of Kara, and England perhaps was still 
connected with the main-land of Europe, 
and Denmark with Norway. 
phenomena, such as the transportation of 


boulders and the formation of loess, are 


connected with this so-called Glacial Period,* 


* Some geologists believe in two glacial epochs sep- 
Mr. James 
Geikie has published in the course of this year (1874) 
a work entitled The Great Ice Age, and its Relation to 
the Antiquity of Man, in which he advances views dif- 
fering from those held by many other geologists. He 


arated by a period of milder temperature. 


THE STONE AGE IN EUROPE. 





Many curious | 
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an exposition of which belongs to geology, 
| and, of course, can not be attempted in this 
place. For our purpose it suffices to have 
| alluded to the circumstance which produced 
toward the end of the tertiary period that 
change in the temperature which permitted 
animals now belonging to northern climates 
to subsist in Western Europe; for though 
the tool and bone bearing gravels so often 
mentioned in these pages probably were not 
deposited during the glacial period, but 
somewhat later, it is evident that its after- 
effect was then still keenly operating. 

Surrounded by an animal world such as 
we have described, under an inclement sky, 
lived the first human beings of whom any 
tangible tokens have been left.* They sub- 
sisted by hunting and fishing, but represent- 
ed, beyond question, the lowest type of that 
condition of human existence. Archolo- 
gists are accustomed to infer the social state 
of prehistoric populations from the produe- 
tions of their mechanical skill; and here we 
behold in the west of Europe a race of men 
who used the most primitive weapons ever 
found, and with these wretched arms, some 
| of which were attached to clubs and poles, 
they fought the beasts of the field and met 
each other in deadly combat. They were 
unacquainted, as it appears, with the use of 
bows and arrows, and with the manufacture 
| of pottery. Indeed, they lived in the lowest 
| stage of the Stone Age, which age, at later 
periods, has furnished a variety of tools and 
weapons remarkable for the skill, and even 
for the sense of elegance, of those who made 
them. 

Human remains were long sought in vain 
in the tool and bone bearing strata of the 
Somme Valley, and many were the reasons 
given to account for their absence. It was 
said, for instance, that the number of human 
beings living at the drift period must have 
been small in comparison with that of the 
animals of the same epoch, the severe strug- 
gle for existence not permitting the race to 
multiply in a rapid ratio; and the compar- 
ative smallness of human bones, moreover, 








localities of Europe, and he therefore believes in alter- 
nate changes or oscillations of climate, which permit- 
ted tropical and northern species of animals to inhabit 
certain districts at diferent periods, when the temper- 
| ature was congenial to their respective natural habits. 
| Southern quadrupeds, like the hippopotamus, tiger, 
and hyena, he thinks, can not have lived side hy side 
with the reindeer, musk-ox, mammoth, or woolly rhi- 
noceros; and he rejects the view of those geologists 
who bridge over this difficulty by assuming that cer- 
tain animals of the first-named class migrated annual- 
ly during the severe season to warmer regions, and re- 
turned to their old haunts again when milder weather 
set in. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Geikie’s 
conclusions will be adopted. 

* Whether the human race can be traced as far back 
as the tertiary period is a question which the future 
will decide. Some slight indications at least of man’s 





is of opinion that certain animals whose remains oc- | presence before the quaternary epoch are not want- 
cur commingled in river gravels and cave deposits can | ing, and the fact may yet be established by incontest- 
not have been contemporary inhabitants of the same | able evidence. 
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was adduced as a ground for their disap- 
pearance. At length, however, M. Boucher 
de Perthes succeeded in finding, at Moulin- 
Quignon, near Abbeville, a human lower jaw 
of peculiar shape, which he extracted him- 
self from the stratum immediately above 
the chalk. The jaw is of the same dark blu- 
ish color that characterizes the surround- 
ing sand, as well as the flint tools occurring 
in the latter. This discovery was followed 
shortly afterward by that of other human 
remains at the same place. The jaw-bone 
of Moulin-Quignon, now preserved in the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris, has giv- 
en rise to many discussions among the learn- 
ed, even to a congress of French and English 


savants held in loco. Generally speaking, 


the underlying peat. Allowing about four- 
teen centuries for the growth of the super- 
incumben(; vegetable matter, he calculated 
that the thickness gained in a hundred 
years would be no more than three French 
centimeters, or about nine-eighths of an 
English inch. “This rate of increase,” says 
Sir Charles Lyell, from whom the above 
statements are taken, “would demand so 
|many thousands of years for the formation 
|of the entire thickness of thirty feet that 
we must hesitate before adopting it as a 
chronometric scale.” 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 


By tur Hon. 8. 8. COX, 


French and German anthropologists consid- | 


er the jaw as a relic belonging to the age of 
the mammoth and the worked flints, while 
the savants of England seem to be skeptical 
in the matter. No doubts, however, are en- 
tertained with regard to portions of the hu- 
man skeleton found in 1868 by Messrs. Ber- 
trand and Reboux in the valley of the Seine, 
near Clichy and elsewhere near Paris, in the 
same beds in which implements of the true 
drift type have been discovered. 

We can not quote in this short sketch the 
computations of geologists concerning the 
antiquity of the river drift; for these de- 
tails we must refer to the proper authori- 
ties, such as Sir Charles Lyell, Evans, and 
others. 
the reader’s attention to a remarkable cir; 


cumstance relating to the age of the drift | 


in the valley of the Somme. There extends 
through a considerable portion of that val- 


ley a bed of peat from twenty to thirty feet | 


in thickness, and undoubtedly-of later ori- 
gin than the drift deposits of the same lo- 
cality. In this peat are found imbedded 
the bones of quadrupeds and shells, all of 
the same species now inhabiting Europe; 
and, further, trunks of the alder and walnut 
and stems of the hazel, together with nuts 
of the same. The workmen who cut the 


peat declare that in the course of their lives | 


none of the hollows which they have found 
or caused by extracting peat have ever been 
refilled even to a small extent, and therefore 
deny that peat grows. This, however, is a 
mistake, the increment in one generation 
not being perceptible to an ordinary observ- 
er. Near the surface of the peat occur Gal- 
lo-Roman remains, and still deeper, weapons 
of the later Stone Period. But the depth 
at which these works of art are found can 
not be considered as a sure test of age, the 
peat being often so fluid that heavy sub- 
stances may sink through it by their own 
weight. In one instance, however, Boucher 
de Perthes observed several large flat dishes 
of Roman pottery lying in a horizontal po- 
sition in the peat, the shape of which must 
have prevented them from sinking through 


Yet, in conclusion, we will draw | 





| UMOR in its literal meaning is moist- 
ure. Its derived sense is different ; 

but while it is now a less sluggish element 
| than moisture, we still associate with hu- 
mor some of its old relations. In old times 
physicians reckoned several kinds of moist- 
‘ure in the human body—phlegm, blood, 
choler, and melancholy. They found one 
| vein particularly made for a laugh to run in, 
|the blood of which being stirred, the man 
laughed, even if he felt like crying, whether 
he would or no. Tasso describes in his se- 
rious epic, Jerusalem Delivered, the death of 
the knight Ardonio, who, at the taking of 
Jerusalem, was slain by a Persian lance, 
which 
‘Pierced him through the vein 

Where Laughter has her fountain and her seat, 

So that (a dreadful bane) 

He laughed for pain, and laughed himself to death.” 





The temper of the mind seemed to the old 
| doctors to change as one or the other of 
| these kinds of moisture predominated. Thus 
the mind received its prevailing tone. As 
|the eurrent of moisture changed from time 
‘to time, humor began to mean the present 
disposition of the man. His characteristic 
peculiarities seemed to depend on these mer- 
{carial influences of the body; and as men 
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never laugh at that which is common to 
them all, as they never raise a laugh at their 
own expense, and as they must laugh, they 
seized upon the oddities, whims, and the an- 


gularities of the “other man,” his out-of- | 


the-way talk and conduct, and made these 
human ficklenesses the sources of jocularity. 
So humor in our tongue reached its present 
signification. 

It has, however, a more restricted mean- 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 


|talked in that vein. The lustre of humor 
never tingled in his blood nor shed its geni- 
ality on his time. He became a thin stick 
| of caustic, withering and blackening what- 
ever it touched. Cervantes, however, wrote 
in a different vein, and made men merry 
| at the incongruities of the Don and Sancho, 
while he strove to better human nature. 


| His humor wears the sterling stamp of hu- 
| manity. 
ing. Various definitions have been given | 


Humor differs only in degree, not in kind. 


of it. Some consider the essence of humor |The white man and black man both have 


to be in its serio-jocoseness, as if it were a 
scarf of mock gravity cast over pleasantry 
to make it more attractive. But this can 
be aftirmed of humor only in part. 

Others confound it with wit. They de- 
fine humor as the point in which pain and 
pleasure meet to produce a third element, 


which partakes of both—a sort of voluptu- | 


ous torture, like being pinched by a pretty 


girl. Hence some humor makes us ery, and | 
some makes us laugh. Less prettiness and | 


more pinching bring tears; more prettiness 


and less pinching, smiles. It is the identity | 
of contraries—candied ill temper, pickled | 


good nature. They hold that contrast alone 


is the element of humor. This does not | 


square with our theory. Humor has no 


sting. The humorous man is, from his very | 
sensibility, likely to be gentle and pathetic, | 
but not malignant. He can rain tears as | 


well as bring smiles. The tear, too, may 
have its prism of humor. But pathos has 
a law and an orbit of its own, though it may 
often meet in conjunction with humor. 
Hobbes attributed all laughter to a sense 
of exulting superiority, and even pleasure 
in the pain of another. That sort of laugh- 
ter may do for fiends, not for men. Men 
laugh at wit as well as at humor. So they 
do at farce. There is much of humor in 
both wit and farce. They are divided from 
humor by no very clear lines; yet humor is 
neither wit nor farce. We cuts, humor 
tickles; farce grins, humor smiles. Wit is 
polished and sharp, an edge-tool dangerous 
to handle in the most practiced hands. Hu- 
mor may be rusty, though never dull. While 
wit uses the scalpel, brings blood, divides 
our members, cuts out the gangrene, and 
oftentimes the healthy pasts, humor ma- 
nipulates gently, or gestures with the play- 
ful finger under the ribs of jollity, never 
drawing blood, but pumping up the moist- 
ure until the eyes ran over with gladness. 
Faree, on the other hand, is the caricature 


of humor. It shakes one rather roughly, 


disturbs the gentler currents, until they lose 
their lucid mirthfulness in the muddy rush 
of broad guffaw. 

Wit is not always a desirable quality. 
The worst men often use it. The devil gen- 
erally monopolizes it. John Randolph had 
it and used it. Voltaire, that embodied epi- 
gram, curt and unconscionable, wrote and 











JOLLY DARKY. 


fun in them, just as the diamond and char- 
coal are of the same material—carbon. In 
one it is crystallized and concentrated ; in 


the other it is diffusive and combustible. 


Try each under the blow-pipe : the charcoal 


will glow with plentiful scintillations long 
before the diamond releases a sparkle of its 
light. 

There are some phases in life which would 
stir humor in every man of sanity. Not 
that every one would laugh at the same ob- 
ject, but every one would laugh at some 
time of his life at some object. What would 
be a homeopathic pellet of humor to one 
would furnish another with a ton of fun, 
and vice versa. 

Again, the humor of men differs at differ- 
ent hours of the day and at different epochs 
of their lives. Men are like some flowers. 
The common pink is blue early in the mort- 
ing, and bright pink as the sun advances. 
Others are white in the morning, pink at 
neon, and red at sunset, as if they took their 
hues from the sun in his motions. 

Moreover, what is amusing to a boy is 
puerile to a man, and what is painful to a 
boy may be pleasant to a man. Who does 
not remember that nothing was so dreaded 
by him at school as to be punished by sit- 
ting between two girls? But ah! the force 
of habit and the lapse of time! In after- 
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JOUN BULL AND JOUNNY ORAPAUD, 


years we learn to submit to it without shed- 
ding a tear! 

These varieties must be so from the vari- 
ety of human vicissitude. An Englishman 
laughs at the untoward effort of a French- 
man to speak English, though a Frenchman 
would not laugh at John Bull’s awkward- 
ness at French; yet Johnny Crapaud never 
laughs more than at Bull’s surly airs of as- 
sumed consequence. An African bursts into 
irrepressible glee at the faintest approach 
of the ludicrous, as if his mind had but one 
side, and it was all smitten and quivering 
with jollity; yet the grave 
Spaniard, his master, com- 
posedly smokes his cigarette 
and twirls his mustache, 
utterly impervious to the 
stroke. The one, like jelly, 
shakes with every motion 
around; the other is frigid, 
like ice, and thaws with a 
cold trickle of pleasure. 

This diversity in humor 
is independent of education. 
It is not superficial either. 
No outside show can hide it. 
The spiritual tentacule are 
always vital and vibratory 
in some, ever dormant, if not 
dead,in others. Some would 
have a perpetual jubilee of 
life; their muscles are ever 
ready to relax at the absurd- 
ities of others; they have 
scouts and sentries ever on 
the alert; while others are 
so indifferent about it that 
it seems as if nature were 


shrouded at their birth. Observe 
those two men on the cars. They 
buy Harper’s Magazine. The one be- 
gins with the Scientific article, the 
other begins at the “ Drawer end,” 
and reads, like a Hebrew, backward. 
There is no law for humor. Like 
the comet or the cholera, it comes- 
God only knows whence —and its 
very orbit is an eccentricity. It is 
very often humor only because it is 
exceptional. Queerness is the badge 
of its genuineness. Undertake to 
bring it into orbits, measure it by ge- 
ometry, test it by equations, appre- 
ciate it by figures, or square it with 
roots and logic, and it is off! Its law 
is to have no law, and all attempts to 
philosophize about it were as well 
omitted. We know that it is, that it 
is different in different minds; but 
why, it is beyond philosophy to tell. 
“Fat men are always humorous,” 
says one who has a theory, and Fal- 
staff is introduced as the illustration. 
The analogies of nature are pressed 
into the service of this oleaginous 
theory. Tom Hood is quoted where he 
| says of the Australian soil that “it is so 
fat that, tickle it with a hoe, and it will 
laugh with a harvest.” But fun and fat do 
| not necessarily go together. Moisture of the 
| muscles and layers of lard have no more 
|to do with humor than meat has with 
| manhood. Little Dr. Holmes would show 
you that by one turn of his “ tread-mill.” 
The beasts which feed most are the dullest. 
| We must reject, then, the adipose theory. 
| If we are to judge of a man’s jollity by the 
| juiciness of his body, one would think an 
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HEAVY AND S0UR. 


American to be the jolliest of mortals, for | 


his salivary glands are in perpetual flux. 
“Laziness begets laughter,” says another 
theerist. Industrious people are too earnest 
and serious for jokes. Leisure leads to lev- 
ity, and a nation 
that is always 
bending its sin- 
ews to labor can 
not unbend them 
tolaugh. This is 
measurably true, 
but this will not 
hold as a gener- 
alrule. There is 
something more 
radical, some- 
thing too evanes- 
cent for appre- 
hension, which 
determines the 
humorous temper 
of the mind. All 
that we can say is that physical influences 
may and do modify its development, but 
the germinal principle in every man is dif- 
ferent. What Mozart said of himself and 
his composing will illustrate what is meant: 
“T do not know in what my originality con- 
sists. 





LIGHT AND JOLLY. 


zartish is probably owing to the same cause 
which makes my nose thus and so—makes 
it, in short, Mozart’s nose, and different from 
other people’s.” Every man has his own 
humor as peculiar as his own features. 

But as the people of one country may be 
alike even in their differences of body and 
mind, so there are peculiarities in the hu- 
mor of different nations as marked as the 
geographical peculiarities of their country, 
or as their food. An Englishman loves roast 


beef; a German, krout; a Patagonian, red | 
mud ; a Kamtchatkan, blubber; a South Sea | 


Islander, cold clergyman; a Peruvian In- 
dian, the abominable chica; and the Ameri- 
can, the weed! Their humorous taste is not 
less diverse. 


Why my productions take that par- | 
ticular form or style which makes them Mo- | 
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| To the eye of a comprehensive philosophy 
every thing is laughable, ludicrous, or ridic- 
ulous except that which is the proper at- 
tribute and investment of an honest heart 
and a pure soul. Sir Thomas More, in his 
| ideal commonwealth, says that when the 
foreign embassadors came into Utopia, and 
found that their gold gems and finery pro- 
|duced nothing but laughter, they were 
jamazed. And if we ever have a perfect 
| Utopian society, such amazement will sa- 
lute every such shoddy and ostentatious 
adornment. I never doubted the story of 
an Emperor of Japan who died of immoder- 
| ate laughter when told that the Americans 
| governed themselves without a king, for to 
\the Japanese sense of humor perh@ps no 
more comical idea is entertainable. Indeed, 
it has sometimes become farcical to elector 
and elected, successful and defeated, in this 
| country. 
| It is alleged that some nations have lit- 
tle or no humor, as the Dutch and Scotch. 
|The solidity of the Dutch prevents a joke 
from getting through their sevenfold pile of 
clothing and flesh. As prone as we are in 
America to divide into parties and sects on 
every issue, we could never have divided on 
such a question as divided Holland and Zea- 
land for two centaries. Their whole popu- 
|lation were arrayed one against the other in 
\a dispute which arose between two persons 
}at a feast. The Hocks maintained one side, 
‘the Kaalbejanoos the other. The agitation 
|grew to such a pitch that the nobles and 
|towns took sides. Each were ready to die 
| for their colors, though the world was ready 
lto die laughing at their dullness: and the 
vexed question was, Whether the cod-fish 
took the hook, or the hook took the cod- 
fish. 
As to the Scotch, notwithstanding the 
humor of Burns, Smollett, and Scott, yet I 
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BERIOUS AND OANNY, 


think that Sydney Smith was not far from 
the truth when he said that it required a 
surgical operation to get a joke into a Scotch 
understanding. Indeed, the same idea is 
conveyed in some of Black’s re- 
cent Scottish novels. 

I am not, however, prepared 
to agree that their only idea of 
humor is infinitely distressing, 
inasmuch as it consists in im- 
moderately laughing at stated, 
or what I may call geometrical, 
intervals. If the Scotch were 
not so “canny,” they might be 
more comically inclined. The 
possession of keenness and in- 
telligence, and their constant 
use, render them too serious to 
jest. They want the ardor and 
impulses which the Irish have in 
abundance, and which give to 
them an unresting flow of mirth. 
Ireland makes up for her want of 
practical sagacity by the wit of 


her writers, the readiness of her repartees, | 


and the drollery of her bulls. Macaulay hit 
the white when he said that Ireland was 
more interesting than prosperous, 





AMERICAN FAST RATING, 
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Not only is the susceptibility to humor 
| different among different nations, but the 
| humorous objects differ by reason of differ- 
| ent customs and habits. There is nothing 
| very laughable to us in the manner in which 
| we at our hotels and railroad dépéts gobble 
down our food, but even an Arab or a Chi- 
| nese would laugh at the operation if we did 
not. Yet it is ludicrous to us to see an 
Arab lady pick out the choice tidbits with 
which you had loaded your plate, or roll a 
little ball of hash in her dainty fingers, and 
by way of especially honoring you, plug 
your mouth with it unexpectedly; or to see 
a Chinese with his chopsticks load himself 
up with boiled rice, and ram it down as we 
would wad in a gun! It is said that the 
ladies under the dominion of the Grand 
Lama, when good-looking, disfigure their 
| faces to preserve them from vanity, I have 
|never seen thut recorded of our ladies- 
| Heaven forbid! The idea, however, is as 
ludicrous as the Tartar custom of pulling a 
man by the ear when they want him to 
| drink, and keep pulling till he opens his 
|mouth, when they pour down the liquor. I 


ARABS AT TABLE, 


know a man whose ears do not require to 
be pulled! 

There is nothing very laughable to an 
American in the shaking of hands, which is 
every where practiced in eur country; but 
foreigners do find in it much amusement. 
Yet nothing will be more ridiculous to us 
than the salutation in Germany, where one 
may see two big, burly, hairy men rush to 
each other’s embrace and kiss with school- 
girl fervency. The people of Thibet salute 
by lolling out the tongue and scratching the 
right ear, and the Esquimaux by rubbing 
their noses with their thumb and describing 
a conic section in the air with their fingers 
—a custom once practiced by mischievous 
urchins in our land, but not exactly as a sal- 
utatory grace. It is now happily honored 
| inthe breach. In Turkey an American trav- 

eling with his unveiled wife, even without 
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A CHINESE ORAM, 


the appendages, so usual here, of six small 
children and seven large trunks and band- 
boxes, is to them in a funny predicament. 
On the other hand, what would be funny 
with us, among the Turks is quite the re- 
verse. An American gives us an instance 
in his experience in Syria. He was about 
to mount his mule amidst a crowd of Oriental 
visitors, and wished to give them an exag- 
gerated idea of American agility. He jump- 
ed a little too far, and overshot the mark, 
coming down on the other side like a diver, 
with his hands and nose in the mud, his feet 
caught in the saddle, and his coat skirts 
cleverly rolled over his head to screen him 
from what he supposed was a laughing 
crowd. Yet not a soul smiled, not a sound 
was heard save a tender grunt of sympathy 
and demure offers of aid. Now a Turk in 
America, with baggy breeches and turban- 
ed head, taking a leap over a mule in the 
streets of an American city, and getting 
stuck upside down, with his proboscis in a 





GERMAN SALUTATION, 


|rut and his heels in the saddle, would be 


saluted with something more than a grunt 
of sympathy and demure offers of aid. We 
have more humor than dignity; the Turks 
more dignity than humor. There never was 
an American who would not sacrifice his 
courtesy and sympathy to his fun. He must 
have it, however, well seasoned, and done in 
a hurry, and its prevailing characteristic 
must be exaggeration. You saw this illus- 
trated even in the inordinate hopes of so 
calm and sedate a statesman as Mr. Seward, 





as to the closing up of our late civil war in 
| sixty days. That was the huge joke of our 
time. There was a court in General Grant’s 
army which sentenced a man to work ten 
years on General Butler’s Dutch Gap Canal; 
| and it was generally said, if not believed, in 
| the army that Palmer, who made the pat- 
jented limbs, had purchased 2000 acres of 
| Western land, and planted them with locust 
and maple, with a view to economize in the 
| future in his manufacture of arms and legs. 
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| TARTAR INVITATION TO “SMILE.” 
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I have dwelt thus elaborately on the phi- | 
losophy of abstract humor, and the peculiar | 


qualities of various nations in this regard, 
because we possess the exaggerations of all 
other countries, and because the quality of 


our humor is the result of our mosaic na- | 
And our Anglo-Saxon brothers | 


tionality. 
are like us. When repulsed at the Redan, 
and driven by the Russian bayonet helter- 
skelter, head-over-heels, into the trenches of 


the Crimea, they are reported to have tum- | 


bled in, even over the mangled and the dead, | 


amidst roars of laughter. 

Nations, then, have their peculiar humor, 
differing in degree. Some have undertaken 
to say just what quality pertains to the hu- 
mor of different nations. It is said that 
French humor is that of the passions, En- 


glish of the interests and social relations, | 


German of the abstract, Italian of the ar- 


| 


tistic, Spanish of the romantic and fanciful, | 


Arabian of the moral, and American of the 
pure comical intention; a slashing humor 
which will sacrifice feeling, interest, social- 
ity, philosophy, romance, art, and morality 
for its joke ; an overriding, towering humor 
that will one day make fun of all the rest 
of the world, not forgetting itself. But 
these distinctions are at best but arbitrary. 
They may indicate the main feature of the 
national humor, but they are in that as like- 
ly to be wrong as right, inasmuch as these 
distinctions themselves are made by men of 
different susceptibilities. The French have 
little humor either in their literature or 
character. The exaggerations of Rabelais, 
the comedy of Moliére, and the questiona- 
ble naiveté of Montaigne are but exceptions. 
Wit in all its brilliancy they have. Their 
dandyism, finicalness and fastidiousness do 
not sympathize heartily with the broad 


irony, full feeling, and strong sense which | 


lie at the basis of humor. Genteel comedy, 
opéra bouffe, and farce they have ; but where 
could you find in all France the bodies and 
souls which people the papers of Pickwick 
and hover around the canvas of Hogarth? 
Their humor, like their soups, are made out 





| of bones, and maigre at that. It lacks fibre 
and body. 
Spanish humor has long since been ex- 


hausted. Hidalgo pomposity freezes fun. 
Once or twice I heard General Prim bring 
down a laugh in the Spanish Cortes, by 
quoting a saying of Sancho Panza. But 
General Butler’s dash and roar would not 
be possible in such a body; for humor sel- 
dom goes in state, has no splendid shows, 
and boasts no grandee pedigree. It is 
one of the prerogatives of the fierce democ- 
racy and victorious republican, and has the 
right divine for its sanction. It disdains 
hauteur and pride. The American finds in 
the pretensions of others, even among them- 
selves, “a thing for laughter, leers, fleers, 
and jeers.” As sings Saxe, our most classic- 
al wag: 
‘Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the further end 

By some plebeian vocation ; 
Or, worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine 
That plagued some worthy relation.” 

What a reservoir of humor, therefore, 
to an American is the Don Quixote, which 
takes off and down the grandiose chivalric 
Hidalgo? Is it not wonderful that it is not 
more read in this country? It is the very 
essence of exaggeration. Germany, in her 
paintings, her poetry, her prose, her social 
gatherings, her vine feasts, and holidays— 
how rich and varied is her humor! Wheth- 
er it be Peter Schlemihl, whose shadow froze 
to an iceberg, or the metamorphoses of 
Mephistopheles, Germany is ever facetious 
and riant. With her Mischief himself is 
welcome, if he plays Momus. There is no 
smack of fun in all Fatherland that has not 
some spice of deviltry in its cup. 

Italy has had little humor, and what she 
has is rather buftoonery, the product of a 
soil just reblooming with its elder culture. 
Humor likes free soil, full play, no formal- 
ity, no starch and buckram. Hence it has 
always, from the time of Shakspeare and 
his Dogberry to the time of Hood and his 
Kilmansegg, exuberantly thriven on English 
soil, and, a fortiori, will thrive on American 
soil still more exuberantly, where all the 
several humors of the nations commingle in 
the oddest unreserve, and with the most 
imperturbable extravagance. 

What, then, is the quality of American 
humor? How much of the electric talent 
do we possess ? 

As to the last inquiry, there are many 
reasons which might be urged, a priori, why 
we should be wanting in its finer develop- 
ment. We are too engrossed in practical 


matters; our eyes too much bent on the 
golden pavement to cultivate that hilarious 
spirit which is the offspring of leisure, lazi- 
ness, fatness, freedom, carelessness, and un- 
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restraint. We shall see bhy-and-by how | 


much force there is in this antecedent prob- 
ability against our humor. 

It is urged as a reason against our having 
the humorous gift that, as humor flows out 
of peculiarities of character and conduct, 
we can not have a national humor original 
and unique because of our cosmopolitanism ; 


that if we have any humor, it will so par- | 


take of the quality of every other people as 
to be wanting in a distinct American quality. 

Let us weigh this statement. It is true 
that no people were ever so composite as 
ours. On the Atlantic side the nations of all 
Europe have a theatre for the blending of 
their divers tempers, while on the Pacific 
side the Chinaman and Japanese, with their 
pig-tails and shorn crowns, lean forward to 
blend their laughterless physiognomy with 
the motley groups which people the pla- 
cers, do the cooking and washing, and build 
the railroads of the Occident. It was only 


the other evening the writer addressed a | 
It was com- | 


meeting in New York city. 
posed of Hungarian Hebrews mostly. They 


drank lager, while the band played the Mul- | 


ligan Guards. It was more than £ pluribus 
bragh, Erin go unum ! 

Our institutions have made us the most 
affiliative people known to history. It may 
be that in grafting so many and divers 
shoots upon our national stock we are over- 


burdening our productive energy, and neu- | 
tralizing our native temper and tone. ButI)| 


trust not. The predominant genius is Amer- 
ican! Like the genius of the Grecian artist, 
it is eclectic, for out of many models it will 
educe the highest type, from divers discord- 
ances it will develop a comely concordance. 
Bancroft has said that our land was not 
more the recipient of the men of all coun- 
tries than of their ideas. Annihilate the 
past of any one leading nation of the world, 
and our destiny would have been changed. 
Italy and Spain, in the persons of Isabella 
and Columbus, joined together for the great 
discovery that opened it for emigration and 
commerce; France contributed to its inde- 
pendence ; the search for the origin of the 
language we speak carries us to India; our 
religions are from Palestine ; of the hymns 
sung in our churches some were first heard 
in Italy, some in the deserts of Arabia, some 
on the banks of the Euphrates; our arts 
come from Greece, our jurisprudence from 
Rome, our maritime code from Russia; En- 
gland taught us the system of common law, 
and Ireland the heart to love and defend the 
constitution of our federation; the noble 
republic of the United Provinces bequeath- 
ed to us the prolific principle of federal un- 
ion. Our country stands, therefore, more 
than any other as the realization of the uni- 
ty of the race. It may be asked, “ Where, 
then, in all this Babel of tongues, jangle of 
ideas, crosses of race, and confusion of sys- 
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tems, is there any individual Americanijii 
in our temper, tone, or humor?” Where in- 
deed, I answer, if not in the blending of the 
many-tinted phases of the varied civiliza- 
tions which time and sacrifices have fur- 
nished for our own exquisite mosaic? It 
is this absorption of characteristics of ev- 
ery clime and time which makes our society 
the most incongruous, grotesque, odd, angu- 
lar, owtré, and peculiar ever yet known in 
history. Instead of destroying our peculiar 
humor, this medley has turned us from the 
old English channel, where we had ever 
been copyists, into new channels of our 
,own. Jefferson in his Rip Van Winkle 
could never have played his part so well 
had he not combined the thin jolly Amer- 
ican with the Dutchman. Instead of this 
| unexclusiveness breaking down our humor, 
| it is a resource for it as inexhaustible as it 
is varied. If the power of man consists in 
the multitude of his affinities, in the fact 
that his life is intertwined more with his 
fellows of every caste, degree, and nation— 
if he thus become a more complete compend 
of all time, with all its tastes, affections, 
| whims, and humors—then the American 
man ought to be more potent in his indi- 
| viduality than any other. From his mind, 


|as from the Forum of ancient Rome, pro- 
|ceed the great avenues north, south, east, 
| and west, to the heart of every other peo- 
ple, multiplying his relations, and drawing 


to itself all the resources which human na- 
ture can furnish. Out of these derivatives 
from the Old World we have our originals. 
The greater variety of our life, the more 
golden are the veins of our humor. From 
the commingling of heterogeneous customs 
and languages we shall have a medley full 
of fun, loud, large, uproarious, and rollick- 
ing in exaggerations. 

There are elements in our country from 
which, a priori, we may infer that we shall 
have abundant harvests of humor, if we have 
them not already. These elements are our 
Plenty and Freedom. The same reasons giv- 
en by an old English writer for the variety 
of the vein in England may be applied "to 
| America with even more fitness. I extract 
| their essence thus: 1. The native plenty of 
the soil: plenty begets wantonness and 
| pride; wantonness is apt to invent, and 
| pride scorns to imitate. 2. Easy govern- 
|ment, and liberty of professing opinions: 

liberty with plenty begets stomach and 
heart, and stomach will not be restrained. 
| Thus we come to have more that appear 
what they are. We have more humor, be- 
cause every man follows his own bent, and 
| takes both pleasure and pride in showing if. 
This philosophy will hold every where. 
| Plenty, unless gorged to dyspepsia—and 
| even then it becomes ludicrous—is the very 
| father of fun. Whether plenty has the rib- 
| less side or the thin anatomy, laughter lives 
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in its company. Does not a man “ well- 
to-do” feel good? Is he not more genial? 
Can he not laugh heartier, invent merrier 
thoughts? And will he not, if uncon- 
strained by a tyrannic government, let out 
more of the native peculiarities of his dis- 
position? His independence precludes im- 
itation, and disdains obedience. He is more 
of an individual sovereign, and in the wres- 
tling of life he will show more muscle and 
point. Nast’s caricatures furnish plentiful 
illustrations, and the newspapers, in both 
picture and type, are not less evidences 
of our unlicensed printing than of our love 
of the most grotesque fun. If you would 
deaden humor, put your government to work 
with the Procrustean bed, and make men all 
of alength, and you have machines, not men, 
and no humor. 

I do not know but one exception to the 
rule, and that is the Irish. Rich or poor, 





IRISH GOOD HUMOR, 


full or pinched, they must have their jollity. 
And yet Disraeli called them a melancholy 
people! Well do I remember the sparkles 
of merriment let off by the little urchins 
who ran after the jaunting-car on which I 
rode out to Donnybrook Fair. They begged, 
to be sure, and looked wretched, but they 
won more pennies by their humor than by 
their looks. All through Ireland, even in 
their extremities of want, the goodness of 
Nature seems to have provided them with 
cheer as an offset to their hard condition. 
They do not need their fun so much in this 
land of plenty, but it does not leave them 
here. 

Our people are on a full rush for plenty, 
but they have their fun as they go. The 
very rush makes merriment. The excite- 
ment throws off electric sparks. The fric- 
tion makes music. We have been waxing 


too rich and fat without fair distribution. 
Our cities show it more than the country. 
At least we are growing rich in spots. Our 
watering-places, our hotels, our theatres, 
our churches, our lectures, our literature, the 
amenities and luxuries of life, all float on 
this golden Pactolus; and along with them 
are the laughing genii who puncture the 
follies and hold the mirror up to the odd- 
ities and fooleries that bubble and effer- 
vesce in the wake of this very successful 
life. Rev. Cream Cheese preaches quite re- 
cherché, and fashionable religion with laven- 
dered mouchoir wipes away the tears that 
never flow; but Curtis, the rogue, sits de- 
murely by, and Mrs. Potiphar goes to his can- 
yas, illustrated by his facile humor. Par- 
venu pride turns up its aristocratic nose at 
plebeian vocations; but Saxe, the wag, is 
sliding the genealogical line of the M‘Brides 
through his fingers, and holds up the wax- 
ed end with a chuckle. Sanctimonious hn- 
manity becomes a Federal Senator. His 
|name is Dillworthy. He promises his con- 
stituency immense material advantages on 
the philanthropic basis, while his friend and 
admirer, Colonel Mulberry Sellers, warm and 
genial, eloquent and sanguine, impecunious 
in purse but a millionaire in promises, ral- 
lies to the theatre thousands nightly to 
roar in laughter over the exaggeration of 
an extravagant feature in our American 
society. The genius of Mark Twain in fa- 
cile caricature proves that there are not 
only “ millions” in a play, but that millions 
will laugh it into every man’s conversation 
and approval. 

There is much of Franklin’s shrewd, prac- 
tical humor disguised under the mask of 
Josh Billings’s sayings. With a Puritan 
“pe all severe and sour; without a hearty 





open laugh to welcome the coming or speed 
the parting joke; with nothing but an odd 
pucker of the mouth and an elfish twinkle 
|of the eye; with an inward chuckle which 
has no outward sign—Billings (aside from 
' the small fun of bad orthography) hits the 
target of humor in the white when he says 
that with some people who brag of ancestry 
their great trouble is their great descent ; 
or when he thanks God for allowing fools to 
live that wise men may get a living out of 
them ; when he says that wealth won’t make 
a man virtuous, but that there ain’t any 
body who wants to be poor just for the pur- 
pose of being good ; when he says that when 
a fellow gets to going down hill, it seems 
as if every thing was greased for the occa- 
sion; or when he gives us his way of keep- 
ing a mule in a pasture, by turming it into 
a meadow adjacent and letting it jump out; 
or when he has known mules, like men, keep 
good for six months just to get 4 good kick 
at somebody—he makes a species of drollery 
which even our English reviewers have be- 
gun to appreciate, and which does not re- 
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quire the draw] of bad grammar ar and spelling. | 
I once had occasion, in a deliberative body, 
to use Billings’s illustration that one hornet, | 
if he felt well, could break up a camp-meet- 
ing. The effect amazed me. 
tion was made; and Billings himself after- 
ward said, “ My name will go down to the 
fewter coupled with the hornet ; we will be 
twins in posterity.” The description of the 
nature of the insect, especially the use it 
makes of its “business end,” of the way it | 


avoids the thousand attempts to “shoo” it | 
and to fight it, and the consequent con- | 


sternation of a pious body, has in it exag- | 
geration of the raciest kind. 

But this kind of humor, like that of Nasby, | 
does not rise to the dignity of literature. It 
can not compare with Washington Irving, 
who, in his Knickerbocker and other works, 
has given us the very choicest brand, all 
sparkling and stimulating. But Irving is too 
refined, sweet, and shy for general appreci- 
ation. Besides, Irving is not an American 
humorist. He is more English than Amer- 
ican, more cosmopolitan than either. Paul- 
ding, Hawthorne—alas for our literature! 
Oh, for one man for America what Richter 
is to Germany, or Dickens is to England! 

Mrs. Stowe has plenty of the genuine in- 
digenous humor in her Uncle Tom, which she 
has almost smothered by her recent horri- 
ble revelations of the bad Byronic people. 

Our humorous writers, with a few excep- 
tions, are not strictly national. Even Frank- 
lin, our first, best humorist, stifled his hu- 
mor in the Addisonian style. His was too 
earnest a character to make the humorous 
trait very prominent; but his sly, shining 
threads of observation, intertwisted into the 
strong strand of his practical sense, have had 
their effect on the older men of this genera- 
tion. 

Sam Slick and Jack Downing—they are 
the caricature of caricatures. We have had 
printed at Philadelphia a series of works 
on American humor, giving graphic pictures 
of the pioneer times of the South, South- 
west, and West, which, if purged of their 
grossness, and artistically inwoven with 
some genial purpose, would better repre- 
sent our national idiosyncrasies, with their 
reckless heroism, quaint extravagances, and 
novel parlance, than any other portion of 
our literature. 

But, after all, the American humor does 
not reside altogether in books. It is to be 
found in our newspapers, with their spicy 
dialogues, practical jokes, Mrs. Partington- 
isms, Artemus Wards, Josh Billingses, Nas- 
bys, Twains, Bret Hartes, and the infinity of 
little jets of fun on the outside, and meas- 
ureless ridicule and cuts on the inside, local 
items, advertisements and all. 

There is no time in such an essay as this 
to run the round of our newspaper humor- 
ists. One might begin with Doesticks, 


The applica- | 


| quote Becitmann’s duane Gem rman verses, 
| turn over the versatilities of Mr. Newell 
(Orpheus C. Kerr), chuckle at Max Adeler’s 
| demure extravaganzas, and the dry jocose- 
ness of the Danbury News, roar with Donn 
| Piatt till the Capitol itself echoed the “cave 
of the winds,” or shake with the “ Fat Con- 
tributor” until the lean earth was larded, 
and just begin to have an appreciation of 
| the illimitably broad hyperbole which marks 
| our ephemeral newspaper fun. 

The Athenian frequented the theatre of 
Bacchus to hear a play of Aristophanes, 
wherein the spite and fun of the day were 
| concentrated; the Romans gathered at the 
| Baths of Caracalla to laugh over the gossip 
and humor of the city. What theatre and 
bath were to Athens and Rome, the journal 
is to the American—only more so. In our 
five thousand American journals, sending 
out a billion of copies per annum, the 
American finds a mirror of his own nature, 
reflecting his opinions and feelings, and 
those distorted and grotesque images and 
scenes which are the life of American hu- 
mor. 

All of our prominent representative men 
have had more or less of this faculty, and 
use it as the surest talisman to open the 
popular ear. John P. Hale, ever on a smile 
with his waggery; General Houston, with 
his eccentricity ; John Van Buren, with 
his playful sarcasm; D. 8. Dickinson, with 
his trenchant, scriptural, practical, ironical 
hits; Thomas Corwin, with his inimitable 
drollery; Thaddeus Stevens, with his dry 
and biting sarcasm; and Proctor Knott, 
with his elaborate Duluthiana—had the 
charm which drew: the crowd and held men 
while they talked. The masses leap to hear 
a man of humor like Butler, even when his 
speeches are full charged with diabolism, or 
to hear a minister like Beecher, and even 
from the pulpit await the inevitable laugh! 
It is all the better if it has point; but 
give the laugh without point, rather than 
no laugh at all. There is no ruse so com- 
mon as this, at least in the West, as the 
argumentum ad risum. Turn the laugh on 
your opponent, Sir Sophist, and though he 
pile Pelion on Ossa of argument, you have 
him dewn! This may seem more creditable 
to our humor than to our sense. But let us 
see. One of the utilities of humor is the 
use made of it by our writers and speakers 
in what is called the reductio ad absurdum. 
| This use may be abused; but we can not 
| spare it for all that, so long as we have so 
| many empirics in medicine, pettifoggers in 
law, demagogues in politics, pretenders in 
| religion, and snobs in society. Our institu- 
| tions are favorable to the growth of mush- 
rooms. They grow up in a night around 
the roots of our wide-spreading freedom. 
We have theorists without sagacity, phi- 
|lanthropists without morality, and prac- 
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tical men without sentiment. We have | man looking out of a jail, but never at what 


men who pass current for eagles, which a 


little touch from the point of humor reduces | 


to tomtits. We have vaunting patriots 
whose patriotism, as of old, is scoundrelism 
—men who live, ay, who thrive, on the 
burning indignation that is poured upon 
them. Such men wither, under ridicule, to 
their proper dimensions. 
hurts an honest man. He alone can join in 
the laugh against himself. It is the Ithu- 
riel spear, however, which makes the devil 
show himself as he is. Ridicule may not be 
a good test of truth, as Shaftesbury main- 
tained, but it is not a bad test of falsehood. 
An old English poet says: 
“Por he who does not tremble at the sword, 

Who quails not with his head upon the block, 

Turn but a jest against him, loses heart: 

The shafts of wit slip through the stoutest mail; 

There is no man alive who can live down 

The unextinguishable laughter of mankind.” 


We are apt to condemn the writer or 
speaker who applies the touch-stone of ab- 
surdity to the shams and rascality of the 
day, even while we laugh with him. But 
Attic salt is as useful as Kanawha. The one 
preserves mess pork, the other moral purity. 
Even when our humor is misapplied, it is 
the smoke evidencing the fire of fun which 
lies beneath the crust of our society. Hence 
the success of Nast and others with their 
terrible caricatures. 

The general sources of our humor are 
those from which all people draw, which 
would make a Laplander laugh as well as 
an American. These have been frequently 
catalogued. Let us reproduce a few. The 
balking of our hopes in trifling matters 
makes us smile. An unlooked-for accident 
that is absurd, as when a dandy slips up on 
an icy pavement, makes us laugh. We laugh 
at that which is against custom, as at a man 
in a bonnet. We laugh at the weaknesses 
of others, as at a politician who brags much 
and polls a small vote. We langh at ama- 
teur farmers who fail. We laugh at incon- 
gruities, as when we see a little man walk- 
ing arm in arm with a giant; we laugh 
more if the little man marches with a big 
bass drum and the big man with a baby 
drum. We laugh at insignificant distress, 
as at a lady who loses her lap-dog. We 
laugh at extravagant pretension which sud- 
denly collapses, as at an orator who soars to 
a star-lofty climax and breaks down. We 
jaugh at cool impudence, for the ready and 
courageous invention pleases. We laugh 
when it is foiled, as at a lawyer in court 
who gets a saucy cut from a female witness. 
We laugh at a sudden or stealthy surprise. 
Young ladies laugh at young men—and 
that’s queer: they can not tell why; but 
oftentimes the more they like them, the 
more they laugh at and smile on them. We 
laugh at what is serious for others, as at a 


Ridicule never | 








|seriously affects us, as, for example, if we 
were in jail. We laugh at disguises, at the 
dress of foreigners, fops, and slovens. We 
laugh when we see some men in a clean col- 
lar and new coat. We laugh at the meet- 
ing of extremes. It is hard to keep chil- 
| dren from laughing at deformity, at negroes, 
at madmen, at fat men, at long, thin men. 
We laugh often because we ought not to, as 
in church, from the spontaneous impulse of 
resistance to sobriety. We laugh at the ut- 
ter simplicity of some men, and the more so 
if the laugh is caused by a sudden illustra- 
tion of it, or by a sudden jerk of the mind 
to an absurd extreme, as the other day, 
when an editor, describing the gifted Dr. 
Holland, said that he would loan money to a 
man on the collateral notes of an accordion. 
We laugh—all men laugh, but Americans 
especially—at the aggrandizement of special 
foibles of character. Dickens furnishes il- 
lustrations of how humorous some pre-emi- 
nent trait may be made to seem by a sort of 
Hogarthian satire on the false perspective. 
But this exaggeration is not always humor- 
ous, for a man may be extravagant with his 
pencil or in his speech without being hu- 
morous, as a man may be prodigal of his 
means without enjoyment. 

But we have in America specific objects 
of humor—the scheming Yankee, the big, 
bragging, brave Kentuckian, and the first- 
family Virginian. We have lawyers on the 
circuit, as in the Georgia scenes; loafers 
on a spree, as in Neal’s charcoal sketches ; 
politicians in caucus; legislators in ses- 
sion; travelers on cars and steamers; in- 
deed, the history of every American’s life is 
humorous, moving as he does from place 
to place, and even when he sits down, as 
restless as the stick which a traveler saw 
out West that was so crooked it would not 
lie still! 

There is a sympathy running through the 
American mind of such intensity and excite- 
ment in relation to our physical growth 
and political prominence that our manners, 
movements, and mind must become intensi- 
fied. Why, an American can not sit still 
unless he does it with might and main. He 
must take an extravagant position. The 
position of our American in repose expresses 
an imperturbable confidence in the destiny 
of his native country, and a wonderful flexi- 
bility in the human skeleton. 

An American ever takes an extravagant 
posture. Foreigners laugh at him for it. 
A foreign tourist says it is utterly impos- 
sible to mistake an American for any one 
else en route. He either has his feet upon 
the seat in front, the back of which he turns 
over for that purpose, or, if it be occupied, 
he sits with his knees let into the back of 
it, chews a quid of tobacco, keeps up a con- 








tinual spitting, and invariably reads a news- 
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paper. When at home, he soon tires of sit- 
ting still, and paces the floor with restless 
nervousness. 

Now the highest enjoyment of a French- 


man is to hear the last cantatrice in a fash- | 


ionable opera. The Spaniard’s transport 
reaches its climax when in the arena the 
matador with skillful thrust stretches his 
antagonist in the dust. The Neapolitan 
finds his paradise in the lengthening lus- 
ciousness of his macaroni. The German 
rises to his heaven on the cloud of his 
dreamful pipe and misty metaphysics. The 
Englishman grows comfortably ecstatic over 
roast beef and naval glory. The Turk as- 
cends to his seventh heaven among the 
houris while he smokes his nargileh and 
sips his Mocha. The African, with his ban- 
jo on his knee, is off for the other side of 
Jordan. The Irishman’s chief joy is to take 
off his frieze at a fair, and, with shillalah 
whirling, invite any “jintleman to stand 
before him, or, for the love of God, just to 
step on the tip end of his coat tail, and be 
smashed into smithereens.” But the Amer- 
ican 
“Finds not in the wide world a pleasure so sweet 
As to sit near the window and tilt up his feet, 
Puff away at the Cuba, whose flavor just suits, 
And gaze at the world ’twixt the toes of his boots.” 
Let the American be in motion, there is the 
same extravagance. The London Times once 


said of him: “ Wherever you see an Ameri- 


can, he is going over the ground as fast as 
he can. In Europe he is a pale and breath- 
less sight-seer, always in rapid transition, as 
if a ghost were pursuing him; insatiably ac- 
cumulating stages, as if his life depended on 
the sum total at the end of the week. He 
sarries the fever of business into the tour; 
and reckoning up grand sights per score in 
his mental ledger, he becomes a capitalist 
in arches, water-falls, glaciers, old columns, 
Roman relics, lakes, passes, galleries, statues, 
and hétels de ville. In his own country he 
thinks nothing of packing up 

all his goods, wife, and chil- 

dren, and setting off to-morrow 

morning for some swamp two 

thousand miles off, on the Mis- 

souri or Mississippi, where ev- 

ery thing whatever, even the 

rising of the sun, you would 

think from the looks of the 

scene, has to take place for the 

first time. He stays until he 

has converted the swamp or 

forest into a fruitful field, and 

then sets off with his wagon- 

load again to some place as 

distant from his last home as 

from his preceding, to renew 

his battle with nature, to cut 

down and build, and create a 

fresh world for culture.” 


With all our vanity, energy;, and unrest, 
we are not a dull, cheerless people. Sour- 
faced fellows, yellow and dyspeptic, are to be 
met with in our cars and streets; but they 
are not the type of the American, for he is 
| as ready for a laugh as for a speculation, 
| as fond of a joke as of an office. Wherever 
'the American goes in his tireless round of 
| observation and traftic—whether he breaks 

the seal which for ages had closed Japan to 
the world, or wanders through Africa after 
| Livingstone, or roams for gold at the head 

waters of the Amazon, or for diamonds in 
| Arizona, or among the Black Hills reserva- 

tions, or at the Cape in Africa, or stands with 
| Kane and Hall on the shores of some newly 

found sea of the poles, or whether more near- 

ly at home—he leaves his trail on every 
mountain pass, his axe stroke in every for- 
est; whether 

“He's whistling round St. Mary’s Falls 
Upon his loaded train, 


Or leaving on the pictured rocks 
His fresh tobacco stain, 


he is leaving the rudiments of an empire, 
the muscle and mind, and the invincible 
good nature and sense of the humorous, by 
which he is enabled to mingle with all, and 
to rule as he mingles. 

Wherever he goes he exaggerates his 
country, his position, his ability; and his 
humor takes the same size. If he does not 
enjoy the fun made at his own dilation, he 
is the cause of its enjoyment by others. 
What with the great sea-serpents, moon 
hoaxes, spirit rappings, Shakerism, Barnum’s 
shows, women’s rights, free love, cannon 
concerts, big organs, much-married Mormon- 
ism, and other quackeries and extrava- 
gances, if we are not ourselves amused, we 
export amusement in large quantities. An 
English reviewer says, “ America is deter- 
mind to keep us amused; we are never left 
long without a startling novelty from the 
almighty republic.” 
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PROGRESS IN MANUFACTURE. | 


WHAT ARE MANUFACTURES ? 
N a general but correct sense all prod- 
I ucts suitable for use, resulting from the 
applications, through human hand or brain, 
of the forces of nature to matter are man- 
ufactures, and each person who takes part in 
effecting or directing such applications is 
a manufacturer. Thus the laborer in the | 
field who prepares the soil, scatters the seed, 
and harvests the grain, the wagoner, the 
railroad employé, or the sailor who trans- | 
ports it to the mill, are, in truth, as much 
the makers (facturers) of the flour as the 
men who, standing at the door of the mill, 
receive the grain, pass it through machin- 
ery, and when changed in form pack and 
deliver it to the consumers. No one of all} 
these intermediaries between the first step 
in the so-called process of production—i. e., 
the leading or drawing forth (pro and duce) | 
—and the final use of the product, which 
we call consumption, at any time makes any 
thing in the sense of creating, but is only 
the agent, more or less skilled, for directing 
one or more of a series of movements, each 
of which differs from the other in degree, 
but not in kind. For convenience, how- 
ever, all these movements are economically 
divided into groups or classes, under such 
general names as agriculture, mining, com- 
merce, the fisheries, and manufactures—the last 
name being more especially applied to des- 
ignate those movements which have refer- 
ence to the changing or elaborating, through 
the aid of machinery, of those forms of prod- 
uct which have been the result of previous 
movements effected under the departments 
of agriculture and mining, and to some ex- 
tent also of the fisheries. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

In the sense of the definition, as thus giv- 
en, there are no available data for making 
any thing like a complete exhibit of the 
gradual development of the manufacturing 
industry of the American people, not only, 
as might be expected, for so much of the 
period of their history as is antecedent to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
and the full organization and adjustment 
of the affairs of the new nation, but what 
is more remarkable, and at the same time 
not generally known, for so much of the 
present century also as is antecedent to 
the year 1850, at which date the govern- | 
ment of the United States for the first time, | 
through the census, attempted to ascertain, | 
with even approximative accuracy, the ex- 


act industrial statistics of the country. The 
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requirement of the Federal Constitution 
(adopted in convention in 1787) that an 
“enumeration” (of the people) “shall be 


|made within three years after the first 


meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term 
of ten years,” only contemplated the ob- 
taining of information respecting popula- 


| tion for the ulterior purpose of apportion- 


ing representation and direct taxation. 
The returns, accordingly, of the first cen- 


| Sus, taken in 1790, and of the second cen- 


sus, taken in 1800, afforded no information 
whatever concerning either the aggregate 
wealth of the country, the occupations of 
the people, or the nature and value of their 
annual product. 

In ordering for the third census, that of 
1810, Congress, however, for the first time en- 
acted that, in addition to enumerating the 
people, it should be the duty of the mar- 
shals to take also, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, an account of the 
“ several manufacturing establishments and 
manufactures within their several districts,” 
and set aside for this service the sum of 
$30,000, out of an aggregate of $150,000 pre- 
viously appropriated for the general pur- 
poses of taking the census. This latter sum, 
although seemingly small, was nevertheless 
considered to be amply sufficient to cover 
all the expenses of the third census; and in 
comparison with an expenditure of nearly 
three and a half millions authorized by Con- 
gress in connection with the taking in 1870 
of the ninth census, strikingly illustrates 
the change in all the elements of national 
development effected between the two peri- 
ods. As further illustrating the same point, 
‘t may be also interesting to note that the 
report of the first census was comprised in 
an octavo pamphlet of fifty-two pages, and 
that of the second census in a folio of sev- 
enty-eight pages, while the report of the 
ninth census required three large quarto 
volumes of 679, 851, and 806 pages respect- 
ively, besides a statistical atlas. 

As the first attempt to set forth the con- 
dition of American manufacturing industry 
in detail, the results of the third census were 
looked for by Congress and the country with 
no little of interest ; but when the industrial 
returns were sent in they proved so imper- 
fect and discordant that the Committee of 
Commerce and Manufactures on the part of 
the House of Representatives, to whom they 
were referred, reported, through one of its 
members, that it was impossible to arrange 
them in any form which would be “alike 
useful and compendious.” In accordance 


with a joint resolution they were therefore 
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referred to the Senn retary of the Treasary=- 
then Mr. Gallatin— with instructions to | 
place the entire returns in the hands of 
some person competent to make a digest of | 
them; and for this purpose the Secretary 
subsequently selected Mr. Tench Coxe, of 
Philadelphia, who in 1813 submitted a re- 


° > : | 
port, which, although from necessity most 


imperfect, was nevertheless of great interest 
and value. 
In 1820, on the occasion of the taking of 


the fourth census, an effort was again made | 


to obtain statistics of industry ; 


was only constrained by the mandatory | 


character of the law to permit their publi- | 
cation; and the House of Representatives, | 
after debating the propriety of suppressing | 
the entire document, refused to pass a reso- | 


lution providing for its public distribution. 

The result of these two unsuccessful ef- 
forts was that in providing for the 
of the fifth census the attempt to collect 
any industrial statistics whatever was whol- 
ly abandoned; and although in 1840 sched- 
ules for obtaining statistics of industry were 
issued to the marshals engaged in taking 


the sixth census, the results obtained were | 


regarded as of little or no importance. 


The act of 1850, however, under which | 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth censuses of the | 


United States were taken, in the years 1850, 
1860, and 1870 respectively, marks an era in | 
the history of American statistics, inasmuch | 
as it not only incorporated provisions of law | 


looking to the obtaining of results of sub- | 


stantial value relative to domestic industry, 
but also for the first time so insured the of- 


ficial observance of the law that it became | 


possible to recognize the returns to a certain 
extent as standards for making comparisons 
and deductions in the future. And for such 
a result a debt of national gratitude is due, | 
more than to all others, to the Hon. Joseph | 
G. Kennedy, under whose superintendence | 
the work of the censuses of 1850 and of 1860 
was chiefly performed. 

But commendable as were the returns of | 
the census of 1850, those of 1860 were much 
more comprehensive and accurate; while | 
the ninth census, taken in 1870, under the su- | 
perintendence of Hon. F. A. Walker, was not | 


but when |i 
the returns came in they were again found | 
so discreditable that the Secretary of State | 


: | 
taking | 


| tives (with the assistance of the best statis: 
ticians of every department in the country), 
| and subsequently passed by the House al- 
most unanimously, and so compelled the 
| performance of the work under the old law, 
one of whose provisions required the enu- 
|meration and valuation of slaves, when the 
institution of slavery had for years been 
abolished. 
But in addition to the reports of the cen- 
| sus, the materials available for the prepara- 
tion of a history of American manufacturing 
industry are exceedingly varied, and if not 
complete, exact, and accordant, are at least 
invested with a high degree of interest. 
For the earlier periods, or for the first one 
hundred and fifty years of our national his- 
tory, the few particulars which can now be 
| gathered are to be sought for mainly in co- 
lonial statutes and records, private corre- 
| spondence, minutes of councils and assem- 
| blies, local histories, and individual biogra- 
phies. In 1791 Alexander Hamilton, then 
| Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience to a 
resolution of Congress, submitted his famous 
| report on domestic manufactures and their 
|relations to the new Federal government, 
|in which, without entering into details, he 
gave an enumeration of such branches of in- 
| dustry under this head as seemed to him at 
| that time to be permanently established in 
| the country. Hamilton’s report was follow- 
|ed in 1813 by the work of Tench Coxe, of 
| Philadelphia, above referred to; while in 
1816 Timothy Pitkin, a Representative in 
| Congress from the State of Connecticut from 
1808 to 1819, published, under the title of 4 
Statistical View of the Commerce of the United 
| States, including also an Account of Banks, 
| Manufactures, and Internal Trade, what at the 
| time of the appearance of the first edition, 
and long subsequent also to the second edi- 
| tion in 1835, held rank as the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative commercial and 
statistical work of American origin. At 
| present the most complete repertory of facts 
| concerning the rise and progress of Ameri- 
| can manufactures is to be found in the work 
of the late Dr. J. L. Bishop, of Philadelphia, 
‘entitled A History of American Manu ifactures 
| from 1608 to 1860—three volumes; in addi- 
| tion to which there have also been from time 
‘to time important publications by various au- 


only very far superior in every respect to | | thors on specialties of manufactures and the 
any previous census of the United States, | mechanic arts, as Thomas’s History of Print- 
but also compares favorably with any work | ing, White’s Memoirs of Slater, Batchelder on 
of the kind previously executed in any coun- | the Cotton Manufacture of the United States, 
try. At the same time it ought to be known | Munsell’s Chronology of Paper and Paper-mak- 
that the returns of the ninth census were | ing, as well as numerous statistical reports 
very far from being as complete and useful | from special industrial associations, as the 
as they could and would have been had not | American Iron and Steel Association, Nation- 
personal and partisan spirit, overruling all | al Association of American Cotton and Wool- 
considerations of national good, mainly on | en Manufacturers, etc., etc. Within a com- 
the part of one man, prevented Congress | | paratively recent period, also, many of the 
from adopting a new law, carefully prepared States have prepared and published, every 
by a committee of the House of Representa- | five years subsequent to the national cen- 
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sus, very full details of their local domestic 
industries ; and as the principle that healthy 
legislation can only flow from an exact 
knowledge of the condition and wants of 
the people has gradually obtained public 
recognition, the establishment of distinct 
bureaus of statistics, reporting every year 
with great minuteness of detail the particu- 
lars of all important industrial occupations, 
is beginning to be regarded as an indispen- 
sable adjunct of all State governments. 
With this brief review of the sources of 
information available for studying the his- 
tory of our national industrial progress, at- 


tention is next asked to the subject of the | 


origin and development of American manu- 
factures from the period of the first settle- 
ment in Virginia, in 1607-8, to the dissolu- 
tion of the colonial system in 1776. 


PROGRESS FROM 1607 To 1776, 
And in reviewing the pertinent facts of 
this period the circumstance that in the 
first instance most forcibly arrests atten- 


tion is the strong natural tendency exhibit- | 


ed from the very outset by the people who 
colonized and built up the American States 
to multiply and diversify their industries— 
a fact in striking contrast with and in oppo- 
sition to the opinion so assiduously main- 
tained by a school of American economists 
that such a result, among an intelligent peo- 
ple, inhabiting a country of varied resources, 
does not tend to occur naturally, but is 
rather the direct offspring of legislative di- 
rection and interference. 

Thus, for example, the second vessel dis- 
patched by the London Company, in 1608, 
to the settlement at Jamestown, Virginia 
(founded the previous year), brought num- 
bers of persons skilled in manufactures, of 
whom says the historian (Stith), “No soon- 
er were they landed, but the President dis- 
patched as many as were able, some to make 
glass, and others for pitch, tar, and soap- 
ashes ;” and the very first manufactory es- 
tablished within the territory now con- 
trolled by the United States was a “ glass- 
house” (furnace) in the woods of Virginia, 
about a mile from the settlement of, James- 
town. And it is further interesting to note 
that, with the exception of a cargo of “sas- 
safras” gathered in the vicinity of Cape 
Cod in 1608, the first export from the Brit- 
ish North American colonies consisted in 
great part of what in the most technical 
sense are termed “manufactures ;” or, to use 
the quaint language of Captain John Smith 
in his letter which accompanied the invoice, 
“of trials of pitch, tar, glass, frankincense, 
and soap-ashes, with what wainscot and 
clapboard as could be forwarded.” 

From the very first, under the popular im- 
pression probably that the country was par- 
ticularly adapted to the production of silk, 
special efforts were made in nearly all the 


| colonies to direct and divert the attention of 
the people to this particular industry; and 
it is recorded that the first Assembly that 
convened in Virginia under a written con- 
stitution, in 1621, especially occupied itself 
with considering “how best to encourage 
the silk culture.” In 1662 also the Virginia 
Assembly, with a view of encouraging man- 
ufactures, offered prizes for the best speci- 
mens of linen and woolen cloth, and a spe- 
cial prize of fifty pounds of tobacco for each 
pound of wound silk produced in the colo- 
ny; and it was also enjoined that for every 
hundred acres of land held in fee, the pro- 
prietor should be required to plant and 
fence twelve mulberry-trees. Silk culture 
in Georgia also so largely occupied the atten- 
tion of the first colonists that a public seal 
was adopted bearing as a device silk-worms 
engaged in their labors; while bounties for 
the encouragement of the same industry 
| were repeatedly offered by the colonies of 
| Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, North 
and South Carolina. It is a most interest- 
ing and suggestive circumstance that this 
specialty of employment, which from the 
first settlement of the country was par- 
ticularly selected as worthy of attention, 
and as such did receive for nearly two 
hundred years from the various colonial 
and State authorities an amount of encour- 
agement, through special legislation, great- 
er than was bestowed on any other interest, 
is the only one of the great industries which 
has never been able to attain to a healthy 
condition of existence on the North Ameri- 
can continent, and to-day only exists in the 
United States in virtue of a degree of legis- 
lative encouragement far in excess of that 
demanded and received by any other indus- 
trial interest. 

But zealously as did the first settlers of 
Virginia engage at the outset in manufac- 
tures, the characteristics of the territory 
upon which they located, in respect to fer- 
tility of soil and mildness of climate, proved 
antagonistic; and obeying the promptings 
of self-interest, which are always a far bet- 
ter and surer guide than legislation for de- 
termining what occupations individuals as 
well as communities can best follow, they in 
common with the population of all the oth- 
er Southern colonies early became planters 
rather than artisans. And from that day to 
this American manufacturing industry has 
found its greatest development in other 
and less fertile localities. 

Strenuous efforts were indeed made by the 
authorities to arrest the tendency of the peo- 
ple of Virginia to engage in agriculture 
rather than in manufactures or commerce, 
and in 1689 it was even ordered that all the 
tobacco grown in the colony in excess of a 
certain quantity should be destroyed. But 





this and other efforts, like the offering of 
prizes for the encouragement of the produc- 
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tion of textile fabrics, proved of no avail. 
Tobacco grew most luxuriously, and in 1617 
readily commanded three shillings per pound, 
and the Virginians soon found that it was, 
at least for the time, more advantageous to 
buy manufactured articles with the pro- 
ceeds of their crops than to manufacture 
for themselves. 

On the other hand, in New England the 
circumstances of a sterile soil and a harsh 
climate were antagonistic to agriculture and 
in favor of commerce and manufactures, and 
from a very early day powerfully contrib- 
uted to give to this section of country a 
supremacy in respect to the two last-named 
branches of industry which no subsequent 
influences have ever seriously impaired or 
threatened. The branch of manufacturing 
industry to which the attention of the New 
England colonists was first, and as it were 
naturally, directed, by reason of the inex- 
haustible wealth of their forests, was the 
manufacture of lumber, for which there was 
a constant and remunerative demand in 
England and throughout the West Indies. 
Ship-building commenced in the Plymouth 
Colony within three years after the landing, 
and the business subsequently received a 
great impulse by the overthrow of the mon- 
archy under Charles I. and the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, which led the 
colonists to apprehend that the incentive to 
emigration, and the consequent sailing of 
ships from England, being diminished, they 
would be thereby left dependent on their 
own resources for interoceanic communica- 
tions. “The general fear,” says Governor 
Winthrop, in his journal, “ of a want of for- 
eign commodities, now our money was gone, 
and that things were like to go well in En- 
gland, set us on work to provide shipping of 
our own;” and the business was prosecuted 
with such vigor that in 1676, just a century 
before the Declaration of Independence, 550 
vessels are reported to have been built in 
Boston and the vicinity, of which 230 ranged 
from 50 to 250 tons burden; and in 1731 the 
trade of Massachusetts alone employed 600 
sail of ships and sloops, having an aggre- 
gate of 38,000 tonnage—one-half of which 
traded to Europe—in addition to over 1000 
sail and from 5000 to 6000 men employed at 
the same time in the fisheries. 

The business of constructing ships for 
home use and for sale in foreign countries 
was also extensively followed in nearly all 
the other colonies, and in Maine and New 
Hampshire ‘especially the manufacture of 
spars, masts, and ship timber for export 
early became a leading and profitable in- 
dustry. 

The first saw-mill in New England is be- 
lieved to have been erected as early as 1634 
or 1635 on the Salmon Falls River, New 
Hampshire, near to the site of the present 
city of Portsmouth. The first water-mill in 
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New England is supposed to have been put 
up at Dorchester, Massachusetts, as early 
as 1628; and in 1633 another was erected in 
the Plymouth Colony by one Stephen Dean, 
which he engaged should be sufficient to 
“beat” corn for the whole colony. The 
first Van Rensselaer sent from Holland to 
Albany as early as 1631 a master mill-wright 
and two small millstones for a small grist- 
mill, The first grist-mill in Pennsylvania 
was erected by Colonel John Printz, Govy- 
ernor of what was then called New Sweden, 
in 1643. Virginia as early as 1649 had four 


| windmills and five water-mills, besides many 


“horse-mills,” and for a considerable num- 
ber of years exported large quantities of 
breadstuffs to her sister colonies and to the 
West Indies. 

The first printing-press in what is now 
the United States was set up at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1638, only eighteen years 
subsequent to the landing of the Pilgrims 
in the wilderness. The first thing printed 

vas The Freeman’s Oath, a broadside; the 
second, an almanac, in 1639; and in 1640 the 
first book, “the Psalms newly turned into 
metre,” or The Bay Psalm-Book, as it was 
sxalled—a work which is said to have gone 
through seventy editions. William Penn 
landed in his new territory of Pennsylvania 
in 1682, and four years later a printing-press 
—the third in the colonies—was at work in 
Philadelphia. The first press established in 
the Province of New York was in 1693, none 
having been allowed there during the rule 
of the Dutch. The first printing-press in 
Connecticut was established at New London 
in 1709; in Rhode Island, at Newport, in 
1713-14; in Delaware, at Annapolis, in 1726; 
in South Carolina, at Charleston, in 1730; in 
New Hampshire, at Portsmouth, in 1756; in 
North Carolina, at Newbern, in 1757; in 
Georgia, at Savannah, in 1762; and in what 
is now the State of Maine in 1780. The first 
printing-press in the territory west of the 
Alleghanies was set up in Kentucky in 1786; 
the second, at Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1793; 
and the third, probably, at Cincinnati, then 
only a trading post, in 1795. 

The number of printing-presses in the 
colonies at the time of the Revolution is 
believed to have been about forty. The 
number of separate works printed in the 
provinces up to this period can not now be 
ascertained; but the Philadelphia Library 
contains as many as 459 works printed in 
that city alone prior to the Revolution. 

The first book-binding in this country ap- 
pears to have been an edition of 1000 copies 
of the.Bible, published at Cambridge in 1663, 
which was followed by a second edition of 
2000 copies in 1685. The work was perform- 
ed by one John Ratliffe, who came from En- 
gland expressly for this purpose. His price 
was about 3s. 4d. per volume, and one Bible 
was as much as he could bind in one day. 
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The manufacture of paper of any descrip- 
tion was not established in any of the colo- 
nies until full fifty years after the introduc- 
tion of printing, the first paper mill having 
been erected in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
by one William Rittenhousen, a native of 
Germany, about the year 1690. The first pa- 
per mill in New England was established in 
the town of Milton, near Boston, in 1730. 
In 1732 the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the weekly Lehearsal, of Boston: 


“Richard Fry, Stationer, Bookseller, Paper-maker, 
and Rag merchant, from the city of London, keeps at 
Mr. Thomas Fleet's, printer, at the Heart and Crown, 
in Cornhill, Boston, where said Fry is ready to accom- 
modate all Gentlemen, Merchants, and Tradesmen with 
setts of Accompt books after the most acute manner 
for twenty per cent. cheaper than they can have them 
from London. I return the Public Thanks for follow- 
ing the Directions of my former Advertisement for 
gathering rags, and hope they will continue the like 
Method, having received upward of Seven thousand 
weight already.” 


The early scarcity of paper in the colo- 
nies is illustrated by the following curious 
advertisement, which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Evening Post in 1748: 

** Choice Pennsylvania Tobacco paper is to be sold 
by the publis!er of this paper at the Heart and Crown, 
where may be also had the Bulls or Indulgencies of 
the present Pope, Urban VIII., either by the single 
Bull, Quire, or Ream, at a much cheaper rate than they 
can be purchased of the French or Spanish priests.” 


The explanation of this was that several 
bales of “indulgencies,” printed upon very 
good paper and only on one side, had been 
captured by an English cruiser from a Span- 
ish vessel, and being offered at a very low 
price, had been purchased by the Boston 
printer, who saw an opportunity for profit 
by printing ballads or other matter for his 
customers upon the backs of the pontifical 
documents in question. It is also to be 
noted that about this time Robert Salton- 
stall was fined five shillings by the General 
Court of Massachusetts for presenting a pe- 
tition on a small and bad piece of paper. 


In 1768 Colonel Christopher Leftingwell | 


erected at Norwich the first paper mill in 
the colony of Connecticut, under the prom- 
ise of a bounty from the General Assembly. 
Two years after he was accordingly awarded 
twopence a quire on 4020 quires of writing- 
paper, and one penny each on 10,600 quires 
of printing-paper. Having attained such a 
degree of success, it is recorded that the 
government patronage was soon afterward 
withdrawn. 

In Pennsylvania the Dunkers, who set- 
tled in Lancaster County, very early gave 
their attention to the manufacture of paper, 
and also set up a printing-press. During 
the Revolution, and just previous to the bat- 
tle of the Brandywine, messengers were sent 
to their mill for a supply of paper for car- 
tridges. The mill happening to be out of 
unmanufactured paper, the fraternity, who 
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held their property in common, sent back 
as a substitute to the Continental army sey- 
eral wagon loads of an edition of Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs, and from the paper supplied by 
the pages of this work the cartridges used 
in the battle were in part manufactured. 

About the year 1770 the number of paper 
mills in the provinces of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware was reported to be 
forty, this department of manufacturing in- 
dustry having especially developed in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, which was at that 
time the centre of literary activity for the 
colonies. It was a business, moreover, in 
which Dr. Franklin was greatly interested ; 
and he told De Warville, a French traveler 
who visited America in 1788, that he had 
himself established as many as eighteen 
mills. 

The business of the manufacture of “ pa- 
per-hangings” commenced in the colonies 
about the year 1760, and in 1791 it was one 
of the branches of domestic industry, accord- 
ing to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which were well established. 

The household manufacture of textile fab- 
rics—of cotton-wool, linen, and silk—was al- 
most coeval with the settlement of the con- 
tinent, and the same circumstances which 
have been before noted as favoring the 
building of ships also greatly encouraged 
the development of these other industries. 
We are accustomed, and with good reason, 
to regard the tide and volume of immigra- 
tion which has flowed from the Old World 
to the New since 1850 as something most 
remarkable, but the largest comparative im- 
migration which this country has ever ex- 
perienced occurred during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, between 1630 and 
1640, when nearly every year added a num- 
ber of individuals nearly or quite equal to 
| the previously existing population. The 
|result was an extraordinary demand for 

provisions, and the attention of the colo- 
| nists, especially in New England and in 
New York, was largely directed to the rais- 
jing of cattle, and in the former also to 
| the prosecution of the fisheries. Governor 
| Hutchinson, indeed, records that at one time 
the price of cattle in the colonies rose as high 
as £25, and even £28, per head. The ces- 
sation of immigration in 1640, consequent 
upon the cessation of persecution in En- 
gland for religious non-conformity, caused 
| an immediate and excessive decline in the 
pan of cattle, and as suddenly cut off a 
| leading source of provincial revenue. At 
| the same time, with their thus impaired 
| means of purchase, the diminished inter- 
course with England also caused great un- 
| certainty in respect to the supply of cloth- 
ing, for which the colonists had been up to 
| this time almost wholly dependent upon the 
mother country. What next happened, as 
| told with quaint simplicity by the early his- 

















torian of New England (Hubbard), striking- 
ly illustrates the state of things in which a 
resort to manufactures becomes a necessi- 
ty in anew country. After describing the 
manner in which their necessity first came 
upon them, he continues: 


““Now the country of New England was to seek of 
a way to provide themselves with clothing, which they 
could not obtain by selling cattle as before, which 
were now fallen from that huge price forementioned 
to five pounds apiece; nor was there at that rate a 
ready vent for them neither. Thus the flood which 
brought in much wealth to many persons, the contra- 
ry ebb carried all away out of their reach. To help 
themselves in this their exigent, for the necessary sup- 
ply of themselves and their families, the General Court 
made order for the manufacture of woolen and linen 
cloth, which with God's blessing upon man's endeay- 
or in a little time stopped this gap in part, and soon 
after another door was opened by special Providence; 
for when one hand was shut by way of supply from 
England, another was opened by way of traffic, first to 
the West Indies and Wine Islands, whereby, among 
other goods, much cotton-wool was brought into the | 
country, which the inhabitants, learning to spin and 
breeding of sheep and sewing of hemp and flax, they | 
soon found out a way to supply themselves of cloth.” 


The first regular or systematic attempt 
to manufacture cloth, particularly woolen, | 
was made by a company of Yorkshire immi- 
grants who settled at Rowley, Massachu- | 
setts, where in 1643 was erected the first 
fulling-mill in the North American colonies. 
The manufacture of cordage was entered 
upon in Boston as early as 1629. In the 
New Netherlands (New York), although the 
primary object with the mercantile com- 
pany which planted and governed that col- 
ony was trade with the Indians, yet the 
characteristic industry of the Dutch prompt- 
ed to a very extensive household manufac- 
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found to put a stop to it, they will carry it 
on a great deal further, and perhaps in time 
very much to the prejudice of our manufac- 
tures at home.” 

The smelting of iron ore was one of the 
industries attempted by the first settlers 
in Virginia; but both the iron-works and 
the “ glass-house,” which had been erected, 
were early destroyed by the Indians, who, 
although not versed in any system of po- 
litical economy, nevertheless ever showed 
themselves the most persistent enemies of 
diversified employments. In New England 
preliminary attempts to establish the man- 
ufacture of iron were made in 1630, and in 
1645 regular works were established at 
Lynn. Of these last the old historian (Hub- 
bard) says, contemptuously, “That instead 
of drawing out bars of iron for the country’s 
use, there was hammered out nothing but 
contentions and lawsuits ;” but, notwith- 
standing this disparagement, the operations 


| commenced in this locality are believed to 


have been conducted with a degree of suc- 


| cess for a period of more than one hundred 


years. 

One of the first, if not the very first pat- 
ent granted in this country was by the 
General Court of Massachusetts, in 1646, to 
one Joseph Jencks, of Lynn, “ for y* making 
of Engines for mills to goe with water, for 
y® more speedy dispatch of work than for- 
merly, and mills for y° making of Sithes and 
other Edged Tooles,” the Court having pre- 
viously passed a law that there “should be 
no monopolies but of such new inventions 
as were profitable to the country, and that 
for a short time only.” 


ture of linens, woolens, and hosiery; and| Pig-iron began to be exported from the 
Denton, the earliest writer in that province, | American colonies to England as early as 
says (1670) of them, ‘ Every one make their | 1718, when a record is made of a small lot 
own linen and a great part of their woolen | of three and one-half tons received from Vir- 
cloth for their ordinary wear.” Under the | ginia and Maryland. By 1728, however, pig- 
auspices of William Penn, the manufacture | iron had become a regular and important 
of (linen and woolen) cloth was one of the | article of colonial export, and some years 
first branches of industry undertaken in his later the exportation of bar-iron also com- 
new colony; and among the articles men- menced, and from this time both pig. and 
tioned as produced in Pennsylvania as early | bar iron continued to be annually exported 
as 1698 (which daily improved in quality) | from the North American colonies until aft- 
were druggets, serges, camblets, and a va- | er the breaking out of the Revolution. 

riety of other stuff, giving employment to| From the official returns of the British 
dyers, fullers, comb-makers, card-makers, | Custom-house (which are still extant, and 
weavers, spinners, etc. The general prog- | have been published) the exact amount of 
ress made in the manufacture of fabrics dur- | such exports received in England at differ- 
ing the first century of the existence of the | ent periods from 1728 to 1776 was as follows : 
North American colonies is also indicated by 

areport which Colonel Heathcote, a member | 





Years. e Pig-Iron. | Bar-Iron. | 
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of the Council of the Province of New York, 1197 1 
made to the English Board of Trade in 1708, = p.. 
in which he says that he had labored to di- 304 389 
vert the Americans from going on with their " Pies -eondorad vote bdbiel snus 4 
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already so far advanced that three-fourths 
of the linen and woolen used was made 
among them, “especially the coarse sort; and| Contemporaneously with the manufac- 
if some speedy and effectual ways are not! tures above noticed there were also estab- 
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lished throughout the provinces manufac- 
tures of leather, of bricks, pottery, and 
glass, of distilled and fermented liquors, of 
hardware in various forms, of candles, snuff, 
gunpowder, copperas, and a multitude of 
other articles, so that at the close of the 
first century of their existence there was 
hardly a branch of useful industry common 
in Europe which was not practiced with 
more or less of success in the British North 
American colonies. In fact, so successful 
had been the attempts of the colonists to 
manufacture that the jealousy of the moth- 
er country began to be awakened at a peri- 
od considerably anterior to that mentioned, 
for Sir Josiah Child, although a much more 
liberal and intelligent politician than many 
of his countrymen at that day, in a dis- 
course “on trade,” published in 1670, de- 
scribes New England as having come to be 
the most prejudicial plantation of Great 
Britain, and gives for this opinion the sin- 
gular reason that they are a people “ whose 
frugality, industry, and temperance, and the 


happiness of whose laws and institutions, | 
promise to them a long life and a wonderful | 


increase of people, riches, and power.” 


TRUE CAUSE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

And here we come for the first time upon 
the true cause of the American Revolution, 
which is now well understood to have been 
not so much that the colonists were denied 
representation in the central government, 
or that they were unduly restrained in re- 
spect to any liberty of their persons, but 
rather that their rights to property were 
continually interfered with, that they were 
denied the privilege of freely buying and 
selling wherever and whenever they might 
see fit, and of following the occupations 
which seemed to them most remunerative. 
On the other hand, the acts of Great Britain, 
viewed in the light of the investigations and 
experiences of another century, are suscep- 
tible of a much less harsh interpretation 
than it has been the custom to put upon 
them. Thus England, during the whole of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and even later, held, in common with the 
rest of the civilized world, a most firm be- 
lief in the doctrine, which had come down 
from the Middle Ages, that no one nation or 
individual could get gain from commerce or 
trade except at the expense of some other 
nation or individual, and that therefore the 
surest way for a nation or individual to 
prosper and grow rich was to sell as much 
and buy as little as possible, and to endeav- 
or to obtain gold and silver in exchange for 
what they did sell in preference to any oth- 
er products. Stated in the abstract, and in 
this last third of the nineteenth century, 
these doctrines seem very strange and most 
absurd; and yet the United States is the 
one nation of all others claiming to be en- 
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| lightened which to-day by her commercial 
system fails to recognize or practically de- 
nies the great economic axiom that no na-~ 
tion or community can sell to any great ex- 
tent except in proportion as it is willing to 
buy; that all trade and commerce must be 
mutually advantageous, or it would not ex- 
ist; and that after every fair mercantile 
transaction both parties, however varied 
their nationality and residences, are richer 
than before. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that the 
American colonies were planted with the 
| least reference to the pecuniary or person- 
al benefit of the colonists themselves. The 
mode was simply this: The King of En- 
gland, on payment to himself of a certain 
sum, granted a tract of land of American 
| territory, together with a charter, to a joint- 
|stock company of English merchants and 
adventurers, who sent out a colony to cul- 
| tivate the lands and gather their products 
| for the pecuniary benefit of the stockhold- 
}ers. It was clearly an enterprise for mak- 
ing money—as much so as are the railroad 
and other corporations of the present day— 
and the colonists were regarded as merely 
the hired servants of the company. This 
was the method after which all the colonies 
were established, and if the colonists pos- 
sessed any political privileges it was be- 
cause they wrenched them from the unwill- 
ing hands of the corporators. For proof of 
the correctness of this position reference is 
|made to the pages of all the American his- 
torians, and to the still stronger testimony 
of the great Adam Smith, of Scotland, who, 
while the American Revolution was pro- 
gressing, declared that England had found- 
ed an empire on the other side of the At- 
lantic for the sole purpose of raising up a 
people of customers—a policy which he de- 
nounced as fit only for a nation of shop- 
keepers. : 

Entertaining such views respecting the 
nature of trade and commerce and the use 
of colonies, nothing, therefore, was more 
natural and legitimate than that England 
should regard her transatlantic plantations 
as instrumentalities for the promotion of her 
own interests and aggrandizement exclu- 
sively, and that when the enterprise of the 
Americans in respect to certain branches of 
manufacturing industry seemed likely to be 
prejudicial to similar industries of her own, 
|she should attempt to shackle and restrain 
| their progress. It ought also to be borne in 
|mind that if Great Britain acted unjustly 
{toward the colonies, she was at least con- 
sistent in both her home and her colonial 
| policy, and framed the former, equally with 
| the latter, in strict accordance with the then 
| narrow commercial spirit of the age. Thus, 
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if it was forbidden to the colonists to export 
woolen goods, or transport wool from one 
“plantation” to another, there was at the 
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same time on the statute-book of England a 
law which made it felony for any English- 
man to export any sheep from the kingdom, 
or to purchase or transport any wool within 
fifteen miles of the sea without permission 
of the king, or to load or carry any wool 
within five miles of the sea, except between 
sunrising and sunsetting. And again, if the 
colonists were not permitted to carry any 
article of produce on the seas except in 
British ships, the necessity was about the 
same time announced in Parliament by the 
Lord Chancellor, Somers, of going to war 
with the Dutch, and of destroying their 


commerce, because “ it was impairing ours.” | 
On the other hand, in respect to all those | 


colonial industries which were not regarded 
as antagonistic to British interests, the ac- 
tion of Parliament was generous and consid- 
erate. For example, the cultivation of to- 
bacco was forbidden in England by highly 
penal enactments, for the sake of securing a 
monopoly of that product to the Southern 
colonies. Liberal premiums were also offer- 
ed and awarded for the cultivation and ex- 
portation of colonial silk, indigo, hemp, flax, 
and for the promotion of the fisheries; and 
in 1750 an act passed Parliament to encour- 
age the exportation of pig and bar iron from 
his Majesty’s plantations in America, where- 
by all duties on the import of the same 
into Great Britain were removed, although 
maintained in respect to the imports from 
all other countries. Nevertheless, the one 
most important fact in connection with this 
topic is that it was the rapid growth of co- 
lonial commerce and manufactures, conjoint- 
ly with the attempt of Great Britain to in- 
terfere with and suppress them, which led 
to a gradual and increasing alienation and 
final violent separation of the two countries. 

The first important act which operated as 
a restriction on the industry of the colonists 
was the so-called “ Navigation Act” of 1650, 
which, although primarily intended, to use 
the words of Sir William Blackstone, “to 
clip the wings of our opulent and aspiring 
neighbors,” the Dutch, nevertheless struck 
a heavy blow at one of the foremost indus- 
tries of the colonies, namely, ship-building. 
By this act and its extensions in 1661 and 
1663 it was provided that no article of colo- 
nial produce or British manufacture should 
be carried in any but British ships, and that 
the colonists should not be allowed to pur- 
chase in any but British markets any manu- 
factured article which England had to sell. 
Following the enactment of these purely 
commercial restrictions, it soon also became 
a policy on the part of Great Britain to dis- 
courage all attempts at manufacturing by 
the colonists in competition with similar 
British industries; and it was in pursuance 
of this policy that in 1696 the management 
of the affairs of the colonies was by royal 
order committed to a Board of Trade, under 


the title of “The Lords Commissioners for 
Trade and the Plantations.” Henceforth 
the vigilant nation of shop-keepers would 
not be content with watching and controll- 
ing the shipping and trade of American 
ports, but must lay its hands on all the man- 
ufacturing industries of the colonies. The 
royal governors were required to report 
yearly to the board on the state of the prov- 
inces, and to do all in their power to divert 
them from setting up and carrying on man- 
ufactures. But reports and recommenda- 
tious were not sufficient to repress the in- 
dustrial enterprise of the Americans, and 
three years after, the board having received 
complaint that the wool and woolen manu- 
| factures of the North American plantations 
| began to be exported to foreign markets 
formerly supplied by England, an act was 
| passed by Parliament which, after declar- 
| ing in its preamble “that colonial industry 
would inevitably sink the value of lands in 
England,” prohibited thereafter the move- 
ment of any American wool or woolen man- 
ufactures not only to foreign countries, but 
also as between one colony and another. 
| And in 1731, as complaint of the increasing 
divergence of trade from its prescribed chan- 
nels by the action of the colonists continued 
to be made by British merchants and manu- 
facturers, the House of Commons again took 
up the subject, and ordered, through the 
Board of Trade, an inquiry “ with respect to 
laws made, manufactures set up, or trade 
carried on” (in the colonies) “detrimental 
to the trade, navigation, and manufacture of 
Great Britain.” The report made in pursu- 
ance of this order in 1731-32 furnishes some 
curious particulars respecting the state of 
manufactures at that time in America, al- 
though it was known to be so incomplete 
that the concealment practiced was made 
the subject of complaint in England. The 
Governor of New Hampshire reported that 
there were no settled manufactures in that 
province. The Governors of Connecticut 
and the Carolinas made no returns, and the 
Governor of Rhode Island confined his re- 
port to matters not connected with manu- 
factures. Massachusetts was reported as 
having manufactures of cloth, a paper mill, 
also several forges for making bar-iron, some 
furnaces for cast and hollow ware, one slit- 
ting-mill, and a manufacture of nails. The 
Surveyor-General of his Majesty’s Woods 
wrote that they have in New England six 
furnaces and nineteen forges for making 
iron; that many ships were built for the 
French and Spaniards; and that great quan- 
tities of hats were made and exported to 
Spain, Portugal, and the West Indies. They 
| also make all kinds of iron for shipping, and 
have several still-houses and sugar-bakeries. 
Immediately after the reception of this 
report, or in 1732, it was enacted by Parlia- 
ment that “no hats or felts should be ex- 
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ported from the colonies ;” and in 1750 a bill 
was introduced into Parliament decreeing 
that every slitting-mill in America should 
be demolished; and although this bill failed 
of passing the House of Commons by only 
twenty-two votes, a subsequent act did pass, 


that no new mills of that description should | 


be erected. 

It is most important and instructive to 
diverge for a moment at this point from 
tracing the development of American man- 
ufactures, and briefly notice the effect of 
the long-continued restrictive legislation of 
Great Britain on political and commercial 
morality. The multitude of arbitrary laws 
enacted to force the industry and commerce 
of the colonies and the British people into 


artificial and unnatural channels created a | 


multitude of new crimes; and transactions 
which appeared necessary for the general 
welfare, and were no way repugnant to the 
moral sense of good men, were forbidden by 
law under heavy penalties. The colonists 
became thenceforth a nation of law-break- 
ers. Nine-tenths of the colonial merchants 
were smugglers. One-quarter of the whole 
number of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence were bred to commerce, to 
the command of ships, and the contraband 
trade. John Hancock was the prince of 
contraband traders, and, with John Adams 
as his counsel, was on trial before the Ad- 
miralty Court in Boston at the exact hour 
of the shedding of blood at Lexington, to 
answer for half a million dollars’ penalties 
alleged to have been by him incurred as a 
smuggler. And if good old Governor Jon- 
athan Trumbull, of Connecticut (Brother 
Jonathan), did not walk in the same ways 
as his brother patriot in Massachusetts, 
then tradition, if not record, has done him 
very great injustice. There is also on rec- 
ord a letter of Alexander Hamilton, written 
in 1771, at the time he was in mercantile 
business, giving instructions to the master 
of a vessel in his employ how to avoid the 
customs regulations on entering ports in 
the West Indies. But men like Hancock 
and Trumbull had been made to feel that 
government was their enemy; that it de- 
prived them of their natural rights; that 
in enacting laws to restrain them from la- 
boring freely, and freely exchanging the 
fruits of their labors, it at the same time 
enacted the principle of slavery, and that 
therefore every evasion of such laws was a 
gain to liberty. 

Furthermore, the continuance of such a 
policy as was adopted by Great Britain to- 
ward the colonies, and the spirit of resist- 
ance which was as naturally evoked in turn 
on the part of the colonists, could tend to 
but one end, namely, war and revolution; 
and in 1775 war and revolution came. 

The population of the colonies at about 
the time (1670) that their progress in man- 


ufactures began to excite the jealousy of 
Great Britain was probably a little less than 
200,000. 

Mr. Bancroft estimates the total popula- 
tion of the colonies in 1750 to have been 
1,260,000 ; and in 1770, five years previous to 
| the outbreak of the Revolution, at 2,312,000 ; 
| of whom 1,850,000 were white and 462,000 
black. 


PROGRESS SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 


The immediate effect of the war of the 
| Revolution, by cutting off all except casual 
and uncertain commercial intercourse with 
Europe and other countries, was to impart a 
fresh impulse to such manufactures in the 
colonies as were then established, and to 
‘all into existence some new ones. The 
immediate effect of the return of peace (in 
1783), on the contrary, was most disastrous 
to nearly all business interests, and more es- 
pecially to the mechanical and manufactur- 
ing industries. But such a result could not 
| well have been otherwise. The country had 
been subjected to a long and impoverishing 
war; it was exhausted of men as well as of 
|means; labor was scarce and high, and the 
| burden of debt, both public and private, was 
|most onerous. It has been the custom of 
many writers in treating of this period to 
attribute the disastrous condition of affairs 
which was immediately incident to the close 
of the Revolution to an unrestrained influx 
of foreign commodities ; but that this agen- 
cy was not in a high degree potential for 
mischief is proved by the circumstance that 
the average imports of British manufactures 
into the country for several years previous 
to 1789, notwithstanding a great increase to 
the population of the States, was consider- 
ably less than the average of several years 
preceding the war; and also that when the 
first tariff on imports came to be enacted 
under the Constitution, the rate establish- 
ed on all textile fabrics was only five per 
cent., and on all manufactures of metal but 
| seven and a half per cent. But the manner 
|in which importations were then made was 
| undoubtedly most mischievous. There was 
no national government, and the division of 
| the powers of government among thirteen 
| petty sovereignties rendered the adoption 
|of uniform laws impossible. Each State 
|accordingly had its own tariff and regula- 
|ted its own trade. What was binding in 
| Massachusetts had no validity in Rhode Isl- 
and, and what was subject to duty in New 
| York might be imported free into Connect- 
jicut or New Jersey. Practically, therefore, 
;no revenue could be collected on imports. 
| Great Britain, also, seeing that as a nation 
we were commercially helpless, not only re- 
| fused to negotiate a commercial treaty with 
| us, but by an Order in Council excluded our 
|ships from their ports in the West Indies, 
‘and, as the government of the States was 
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then constituted, we had no power through 
retaliation to compel reciprocity. Yet, ac- 
cording to one who participated in the acts 
of the Revolution, and was one of the most 
sagacious observers and writers of the peri- 
od—Peletiah Webster, of Philadelphia—all 
the sufferings and evils which the country endured 
from all other agencies were insignificant in 
comparison with the misery that resulted 
from the introduction and use of an irre- 
deemable paper money, and the consequent 
irregularities of the entire American fiscal 
system, his exact language being as follows: 
“We have suffered more from this cause than 
from any other cause of calamity. It has 
killed more men, perverted and corrupted 
the choicest interests of our country more, 
and done more injustice, than even the arms 
and artifices of our enemies.” And again 
he says, “If it saved the state, it has vio- 
lated the equity of our laws, corrupted the 
justice of our public administration, ener- 
vated the trade, industry, and manufactures 
of our country, and gone far to destroy the 
morality of our people.” 

But let the causes have been what they 
may, there is no doubt that for a brief pe- 
riod subsequent to the close of the war 
the industry of the country was greatly 
depressed. The establishment of a stable 
government, however, by the adoption of 
the Constitution at once gave to affairs a 
new aspect. The wretched system of dis- 
trust, jealousy, and weakness, which had 
before paralyzed all enterprise, and sunk 
the revenues and credit of the Confedera- 
tion to the lowest point, disappeared, and 
fresh energy was infused into all depart- 
ments of business. ‘ American labor,” says 
Dr. Bishop, “at this period began steadily 
to change its form from a general system 
of isolated and fireside manual operations— 
though these continued for some time lon- 
ger its chief characteristic—to the more or- 
ganized efforts of regular establishments, 
with associated capital and corporate priv- 
ileges, employing more or less of the new 
machinery which was then coming into use 
in Europe.” 

The population of the country increased 
from an estimate of 2,945,000 in 1780 to 
3,924,000 in 1790; and it is curious to note 
that the percentage of decennial increase 
of thirty-three per cent. thus established in 
this decade maintained itself with approxi- 
mative uniformity for each subsequent dec- 
ade from 1790 to the breaking out of the re- 
bellion in 1860. 

In an address before the “ Pennsylvania 
Society for the Encouragement of Manufac- 
tures,” August, 1787, by Mr. Tench Coxe (aft- 
erward Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury 
under Hamilton), the great progress in agri- 
culture and manufactures “since the late 
war” was particularly dwelt upon. In Con- 
necticut, at this time, according to this au- 


thority, the household manufactures were 
such as to furnish “a surplus sold out of the 

State. New England linen had affected the 

price and importations of that article from 

New York to Georgia.” In Massachusetts 

the importation of foreign manufactures 

was less by one-half than it was twenty 

years before, although population had great- 

ly increased, and considerable quantities of 

home-made articles were shipped out of the 
State. In one regular factory of the latter 
State there were made as much as 10,000 
pairs of cotton and wool cards, 100 tons of 

nails in another, and 150,000 pairs of stuff 

and silk shoes in the single town of Lynn. 
In the course of the address, pattern cards, 

embracing thirty-six specimens of silk lace 
and edgings from the town of Ipswich, 

Massachusetts, were exhibited. In Rhode 

Island the number of factories was stated to 
be “ great in proportion to its population.” 
The sale of spinning-wheel irons from one 
shop in Philadelphia in 1790 amounted to 
1500 sets, an increase of twenty-nine per 
cent. over the sales of the previous year. 
In Lancaster, Pennsylvania, then the largest 
inland town in the United States, there were 
in 1786 about 700 families, of whom 234 were 
manufacturers, in which number were in- 
cluded 14 hatters, 36 shoe-makers, 25 tailors, 
25 weavers of cloth, and 4 dyers. Within 
ten miles of the town were four oil mills, five 
hemp mills, one fulling-mill. Frederick and 
Elizabeth, towns in Maryland, and Stanton 
and Winchester, Virginia, were also impor- 
tant centres of domestic industry, the last- 
named being famous for its manufacture of 
hats. There was also a manufactory of glass 
at Alexandria, Virginia, which, according to 
the French traveler, De Warville, exported 
in 1787 glass to the amount of 10,000 pounds, 
and employed 500 hands. In 1789 Mr. Cly- 
mer, of Pennsylvania, stated in Congress 
that there were fifty-three paper mills with- 
in range of the Philadelphia market, and 
that the annual product of the Pennsylva- 
nia mills was 70,000 reams, which was sold 
as cheap as it could be imported, and that, 
too, in the absence of any duty. The com- 
piler of the Bibliotheca Americana, published 
in London in 1789, states that the people 
of North America manufactured their own 
paper in sufficient quantities for home con- 
sumption; and the report of Secretary 
Hamilton the following year also repre- 
sents the paper manufacture as one of the 
branches of American industry which had 
arrived at the greatest perfection, and was 
“most adequate to national supply.” And 
yet De Warville a few years previous wrote 
that on account of the scarcity and dear- 
ness of labor and of rags, the Americans 
could not for many years to come furnish 
sufficient paper to meet the demand.* 








* Bishop’s History of American Manufactures, 
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An estimate made by Mr. Coxe in 1790 
fixed the annual value of the manufactures 
of the United States for that year at more 
than $20,000,000. It is also curious to note 
that he took as the basis of his computation 


the returns of the manufacturing industry | 


of Virginia, which then included Kentucky. 
As Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. | 
Coxe also asserted, about this pe riod, that 
the manufactures of the United States were 
certainly greater than double the value of 
their exports in native commodities, and 
much greater than the gross value of all 


their imports, including the value of all the | i 


goods exported again. 

In January, 1790, President Washington 
delivered his first annual message to Con- 
gress, and it is noted that he was dressed 
at the time in a full suit of broadcloth, 
manufactured at the woolen factory of Col- 
onel Jeremiah Wordsworth, at Hartford, 
Connecticut, “where all parts of the busi- 
ness are performed except spinning.” In 
this message the subject of the promotion 
of manufactures was commended to the at- 
tention of Congress; and acting upon the 
suggestions of the President, Congress there- 
upon ordered that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury “prepare and report a proper plan or 
plans for the encouragement and promotion 
of manufactories as will tend to render the 
United States independent of other nations 
for essential, particularly for military, sup- 
plies ;” and in accordance with this order Mr. 


Hamilton in the following year (1791) sub- | 


mitted his famous report, twice printed by 
order of Congress, on American manufac- 
tures. 

In this report the Secretary presented a 
general exhibit, classified under seventeen 
heads, of the manufacturing industries in 
the country, which had at that time made 
such progress as in a great measure to sup- 
ply the home market, and which were also 
carried on “as regular trades.” Among 
these the Secretary enumerates manufac- 
tures of skins and leather, including under 


this head leather breeches and glue; flax | 


and hemp, but not cotton; iron, and most 
implements of iron and steel; bricks and 
pottery ; starch and hair-powder; manufac- 


tures of brass and copper, particularly spec- | 


ifying utensils for brewers and distillers, 
andirons and philosophical apparatus; tin- 
ware “for most purposes ;” carriages of all 
kinds ; ; “lamp-black and other painter’s col- 
ors ;” refined sugars, oils, soaps, candles, hats, 
gunpowder, chocolate, silk shoes, and “ wom- 
en’s stuffs ;” snuff, chewing tobacco, etc., ete. 
“ Besides these,” 
vast scene of household manufacturing, | 
which contributes more largely to the sup- | 
ply of the community than could be imag- | 
ined without hz aving made it an object of 
particular inquiry.” But as indicating how 
limited an idea of the actual and future re- 
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he continues, “ there is a} 





| soure es of the country was even then pos- 
sessed by a mind so intelligent and com- 
prehensive as that of Alexander Hamilton, 
| the following memoranda from this report 
| are also exceedingly curious and pertinent. 
Thus, for example, under the head of coal, 
he notes “that there are several mines in 
| Virginia now worked, and appearances of 
their existence are familiar in a number of 
places.” “There is something,” also says 
|the Secretary, “in the texture of cotton 
which adapts it in a peculiar degree to the 
application of machines,” and in a country 


in which a deficit of hands constitutes the 
greatest obstacle to success, this cireum- 
stance particularly recommends its fabrica- 
tion. American cotton, he adds, though al- 
\leged to be inferior, can be produced in 
| abundance ; and “a hope may be reasonably 
| indulged that with due care and attention” 
| its quality will greatly improve. 

Under the head of “the means proper to 
be resorted to” by the government for the 
promotion of manufactures, the Secretary, 
after enumerating and discussing the va- 
rious agencies “which have been employed 
with success in other countries,” gave his 
recommendation in favor of a system of 
“pecuniary bounties,” and offered in support 
of the same the following reasons: 


**1. It is a species of encouragement more positive 
and direct than any other. 

“2. It avoids the inconvenience of a temporary aug- 
mentation of price, which is incident to some other 
modes. 

“3. Bounties have not, like high protecting duties, 
| a tendency to produce scarcity. 
| ‘“*4, Bounties are sometimes not only the best but 
the only proper expedient for uniting the encourage- 
ment of a new object of agriculture with that of a new 
object. of manufacture. The true way to conciliate 
these two interests is to lay a duty on foreign manu- 
factures of the material the growth of which is de- 
sired to be encouraged, and apply the produce of that 
duty, by way of bounty, either upon the production of 
the material itself, or upon its manufacture at home, 
or upon both. In this disposition of the theory the 
manufacturer commences his enterprise under every 
advantage which is attainable as to quantity and price 
of the raw material, and the farmer, if the bounty be 
| immediately to him, is enabled by it to enter into a 
successful competition with the foreign material.” 


He accordingly recommended the imposi- 
| tion of additional duties on imports, the pro- 
ceeds of which, after satisfying the national 
pledges in respect to the public debt, he pro- 
posed should constitute a fund for paying 
| the bounties which might be decreed, and 
for the operations of a board to be estab- 
lished for promoting arts, agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and commerce. The bounties 
|thus recommended were not, however, in- 
'tended by the Secretary to be permanent; 
|for, as he remarks, their “continuance on 
| manufactures long established must always 
be of questionable policy, because presump- 
tion would arise in every such case that 
| there were natural and inherent impedi- 
| ments to success.” 

He also dwells at considerable length on 
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a topic too often ove tied namely, that it 
“is not merely necessary that the me asures 
of government which have a direct view to 
manufactures should be calculated. to assist 
and protect them, but also that those which 
collaterally affect them in the general course | 
of administration should be guarded from 
any particular tendency to injure them ;” 
and under this head especially asks atten- 
tion to “ the unfriendly aspect of certain spe- 
cies of taxes toward manufactures.” Among 
such he enumerates, first, all poll and capi- 
tation taxes, which, if levied according to a 
fixed rule, operate unequally and injuriously | 
on the industrious poor; “ second, all taxes | 
which proceed according to the amount of 
capital supposed to be employed in a busi- 
ness, or of profits supposed to be made on it, 
are unavoidably hurtful to industry: men 
engaged in any trade or business have com- 
monly weighty reasons to avoid disclosures 
which would expose with any thing like ac- 
curacy the real state of affairs, and allowing | 
to the public officers the most equitable dis- 
positions, yet when they are to exercise a | 
discretion without certain data they ¢ can | 
not fail to be often misled by appearances ; 

and finally, continues the Secretary, in w ords | 
that deserve to be printed in gold on the 
walls of every legislative assembly, “ arbi- 
trary taxes are as contrary to the genius of 


| 


liberty as to the maxims of industry.” 
Although this celebrated report of Alex- 


ander Hamilton both at the time it was 
made and since has been regarded as a mod- 
el of clear and unanswerable reasoning, and 
was also unquestionably of great service to 
the country, yet it is well known that his 
specific recommendations of bounties in pref- 
erence to protective or prohibitory duties, 
and also for the repeal of all duties on im- 
ported cotton as a raw material of manu- 
factures, were not complied with; but that, 
on the contrary, the system of protective 
duties on imports which then prevailed in 
Europe was gradually established in its 
place, and from that day to this has been 
continued. 

The period of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, in 1789, marks also the period 
of the commencement of the manufacture of 
cotton in the United States, as a regular 
and systematic in contradistinection to a do- 
mestie and irregular business. Cotton had 
indeed been grown for many years previous 
throughout the Southern sections of the 
country, but its use up to 1789-90 had been 
almost exclusively domestic, and even for 
this purpose the quantity produced was in- 
adequate to supply the home demand. In 
fact, so little suspicion was entertained of 
the particular adaptability of the soil and 
climate of the Southern States for the cul- 
ture of cotton, that when in 1784 an Ameri- 
can ship entered Liverpool with eight bags 
of the fibre as a part of her cargo, the same 
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was regarded as an unlaw ful Senpextation, 
on the assumption that so large a quantity 
could not have been the produce of the 
United States. And as late, furthermore, as 
1792 the cotton product of the United States 
was regarded as of so little value commer- 


cially that John Jay consented to the in- 
| corporation of a provision (afterward re- 


jected by the Senate) in the treaty that he 
Great Britain that “no 
cotton should be imported from the United 
States,” the design on the part of Great Brit- 
ain being not to interfere with the cotton 
culture of the United States, but to secure 
for her own mercantile marine the exclu- 


'sive movement of cotton from the West In- 


dies. Mr. Tench Coxe, in common with 


| other members of the “ Pennsylvania Society 


for Encouraging Manufactures,” seems, how- 
ever, to have early foreseen the future impor- 
tance of cotton to both American agriculture 
and manufactures, and when the Conven- 
tion for framing the Constitution assembled 
in Philadelphia his earnest recommendations 
to the Southern delegates on the subject in- 
duced many of them, on their return home, 
| to make personal efforts to interest their 
constituents in extending the cultivation of 
the fibre. 

The inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Compton, and Cartwright for carding, spin- 
ning, and weaving cotton by machinery 
were introduced in England between the 
years 1768 and 1788; and although at first 
were so much opposed that the inventors 
were afraid to work openly, and had in some 
instances their lives threatened and their 
machinery destroyed, yet Parliament very 
early appreciated the national importance 
of the several inventions, and in accordance 
with the narrow spirit of the age, enacted in 
1774, and subsequently, most strict prohibi- 
tions of the export of any textile machinery 
from the kingdom. These statutes, which 
were vigilantly enforced by the British gov- 
ernment, together with a law against enti- 
cing artificers to emigrate, for a time proved 
most serious obstacles in the way of the in- 
troduction of the new English textile ma- 
chinery into the United States, although 
many most ingenious efforts to evade the 
law were made by our countrymen, Mr. 
Tench Coxe, who omitted no opportunity to 
promote the cotton industry, at one time, 
for example, succeeded, after no little trou- 
ble and expense, in having secretly made in 
England models of a full set of Arkwright’s 
machinery, but they were unluckily seized 
and confiscated as they were on the point of 
shipment. The information sought for was, 
however, gradually obtained, and in 1786 
Hugh Orr, of Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
a pioneer in American manufactures, noti- 
fied the Legislature of Massachusetts that 
he had in his employ two Scotchmen, broth- 
ers, by the name of Barr, who had some 
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knowledge of the new cotton machinery. 
Thereupon the Legislature appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the men and find out what 
they knew, which committee subsequently 
reported in favor of a grant of £200 to the 

sarrs to enable them to complete certain 
machines, and also as a gratuity for “ their 
public spirit in making them known to the 
public.” Six tickets in a State Land Lot- 
tery, which had no blanks, were accordingly 
voted to the Scotch brothers by the Legis- 
lature, and out of the proceeds the first 
“stock card” and “ spinning-jenny” made in 
the United States were constructed. These 
machines were deposited by the order of the 
General Court with Mr, Orr, who was allow- 
ed to use them, as some compensation for his 
exertions in the matter, and was also re- 
quested to exhibit them and explain their | 
principles “to any who might wish to be 
informed of their great use and advantage | 
in carrying on the woolen and cotton man- 
ufacture.” The subsequent year, 1787, a 
company to manufacture cotton was organ- 
ized at Beverly, Massachusetts, with one or 
more spinning-jennies, imported or made | 
from the State’s models, and a carding-ma- 
chine, imported at a cost of £1100; and 
about the same time also several other cot- 
ton manufactories were projected or start- 
ed—at Worcester, Massachusetts; Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Paterson, New Jersey, 
and other places; none of which, however, 
for want of skill or proper machinery, appear 
to have been successful. 

Meanwhile (1789) there arrived in New 
York a young Englishman, not twenty-two 
years of age, whose name, Samuel Slater, | 
was destined to become famous in the man- | 
ufacturing annals of the United States. He 
had been apprenticed at an early age to} 
Jedediah Strutt, a partner with Sir Richard 
Arkwright in the cotton-spinning business, 
and had afterward served the firm as clerk 
and general overseer, until he had rendered 
himself perfectly familiar with the manu- | 
facture of cotton as it was then carried on | 
in the model establishments of Great Brit- 
ain. The reason which has been assigned | 
for his emigration to the United States was | 
a notice in the newspapers of a grant of | 
£100 by the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
for the introduction of a new machine for | 
carding cotton, and of the establishment of 
a society for promoting the manufacture of | 
cotton. But be this as it may, the 18th of | 
January, 1790, found him at Providence, | 
Rhode Island, entered into partnership with | 
the firm of Almy and Brown, under an agree- | 
ment to construct the Arkwright series of | 
machines, and carry on with his partners | 
the manufacture of cotton by the improved | 
methods. In consequence of the restrictions 
on the emigration of artisans and the ex- 
portation of models and machinery from 
Great Britain, Mr. Slater did not on leaving 


home inform his family of his destination, 
or take with him any patterns, drawings, or 
memoranda that could betray his occupa- 
tion, and so lead to his detention. But so 
thoroughly was he master of his profession 
that by the 20th of December of the same 
year, having discarded all the old machin- 
ery previously used by Almy and Brown in 
their attempts to manufacture cotton, he 
had constructed, chiefly with his own hands, 
the whole series of machines on the Ark- 
wright plan, and had started three cards, 
drawing and roving frames, and two frames 
of seventy-two spindles. The machinery 
was first set in motion in an old building 
which had been used as a clothier’s estab- 
lishment; but in 1793 the new firm built a 
small factory, which may be considered as 
the first really successful cotton mill in the 
United States. 

The only thing then wanting to insure 
the rapid development of the cotton manu- 
facture not only in the United States, but 
throughout Europe, was an abundant sup- 
ply of the fibre at a cheap rate; and this 
the invention of the cotton-gin by Eli Whit- 
ney in 1793 at once supplied. For some 
years previous to this the price of cotton in 
the United States was about forty cents per 


‘pound, and it required oftentimes a day’s 
| labor to separate a pound of the clean staple 


from the seed. In 1795 Georgia cotton of 
good quality was offered in New York at 
1s. 6d. (thirty-six cents) per pound; and at 
that time cotton continued also to be im- 
ported. When Slater first began to spin he 
used Cayenne cotton, but after a few years 
he began to mix about one-third of Southern 
cotton, the yarn produced being designated 
as second quality, and sold accordingly. 

In 1799 Mr. Slater built his second cotton 
mill, on the east side of the Pawtucket River, 


| in the limits of Massachusetts, the first mill 


ever erected in the State on the Arkwright 
system; and by act of the Legislature the 
same, with all its appurtenances, was for a 
period of seven years exempted from taxa- 
tion. Until this date the improved meth- 
ods of manufacture had been confined to 
Mr. Slater and his associates, but after this 
men who had been in their employ, and had 
learned the construction and operation of 
the machinery, left them, and commenced 
the erection of mills for themselves or other 
parties, and before the year 1808 fifteen cot- 
ton mills on the Arkwright basis were in 
successful operation in different sections of 
the country. The first cotton mill west of 
Albany was erected in the neighborhood of 
Utica, Oneida County, New York, in 1807-8. 
In 1807 the whole number of spindles in the 
United States was estimated at 4000; in 1808 


| the estimate was 8000; and in 1809, 31,000. 
| From this time until 1840, apart from the 
annual estimates of the domestic consump- 
, tion of cotton for all purposes, the statistics 
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of the growth of the cotton manufacture in | Lowell—had become so popular that they 
the United States are very deficient and un- | were counterfeited by foreign manifactur- 
reliable. In 1815 the three States of Mas- | ers, and in 1827 it is recorded that the de- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut | mand for American cottons in Brazil was 
had 165 factories and 119,510 spindles. In | considerably affected by imitations of them 
1831,795 factories and 1,246,500 spindles were | made at Manchester, England, and offered 


reported for the w hole country. In 1840, 
by the census, 2,285,000 spindles; in 1850 
(for New England only), 2,728,000 spindles. | 


After this the data are reliable, and are | 


as follows: 1860, 5,035,798 spindles; 1870, 
7,114,000; 1874 (July 1), 9,415,383, of which 
8,927,754 were weturned for the Northern 
States, and 487,629 for the Southern. The 
recent rapid progress of the Southern States 
in the manufacture of cotton is indicated 
by the fact that in 1869 this section of the 
country had 225,063 spindles in operation, 
and in 1874, 487,629. The progress of the 
whole country in spinning spindles from 
1870 to 1874 was about thirty-three per cent. 
The aggregate and average per capita man- 
ufacturing consumption of cotton in the 
United States since 1827 is shown by the 
following table: 





| Consumption | 


Pounds, per Capita. 





49,489,796 
79,597,896 
113,058,919 
161,435,000 
263,190,642 
306,582,808 
450,877,823 
145,935,000 
447,216,000 
567,583,873 








In 1794 the price of Slater’s cotton yarn, 


No. 20, was $1 21 per pound. In 1808 the 
price of the same number was $131. Power- 
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| there (in Brazil) “at lower pric es, although 

they could be made as cheaply in the United 
States as the same quality could be produced 
in Manchester.” It is also a noteworthy 
| circumstance that in 1850 in New England 
— ratio of cotton spindles to population 
| was that of 1008 spindles to each 1000 in- 
| habitants, while in Great Britain for the 
;same year the ratio was 1003 spindles to 
| 1000 inhabitants, so that at this period New 
England in respect to cotton had compara- 
tively exceeded Great Britain in its manu- 
facturing industry. From 1850 to 1860 and 
from 1860 to 1870 the number of spindles in 
New England increased much faster than 
the population, averaging in 1860 1265 and 
in 1870 1478 to each 1000 inhabitants. 

The most important cotton manufactur- 
ing States of the Union, arranged in the 
order of their consumption of cotton for the 
year 1874, were as follows: Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Maine, New York, Maryland, 
Georgia, New Jersey, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Few or no cotton factories exist in the States 
of Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, California, or Oregon. The 
following table exhibits the amount and 
character of the principal products of the 
cotton manufactories of the United States 
for 1874 





STATES FOR 


THE YEAR ENDING Juty 1, 1874. 





| Threads, yarns, , and twines.... 
| Sheotiogs shirtings, 


Tbs. 
and similar plain 
yds 


| yds.| 204,000,000 


Print cloths 
| Ginghams .. 





New England 
| 32,000,000 | 
520,000,000 





Middle and 
Western States. | 


99,000, 000 | 


|Total Northern Total South- 
States. n States. 


| 131,000,000 | 18,000,000 


Total United 
States. 





149,000,000 
90,000,000 
80,000,000 

107,000,000 

3,000,000 
16,000,000 


1,000, 


610,000,000 | 97,000,000 | 707,000,000 
284,000,000 | 22,000,000 
588,000,000 
33,000,000 
30,000,000 
6,000,000 


306,000,000 
588,000,000 














loom weaving was first successfully intro- 
duced into Great Britain in 1806, prev ious | 
to which time all weaving had been per- | 
formed upon hand-looms. The first power- 
looms in the United States were put in op- 
eration at Waltham, Massachusetts, in 1814, | 
and it was at the mills of the company at | 
this place, also, that the spinning and weav- 
ing of cotton were for the first time com- 
bined in any large establishment. In this 
same year'the price of cotton yarn was re- 
duced by the operations of the Waltham 
Company to less than one dollar per pound. 
In 1823 the “domestics” of the Waltham 
Company—which at about this time extend- 
ed its operations and built the first mill at 


Besides the above, there is a large produc- 
tion of articles, like hosiery, ete., composed 
|of mixed cotton and wool, for the details 
of which there are no satisfactory statistics. 

Among other notable improvements which 
| were invented and brought into use about 
|the time of the adoption of the Federal 
| Constitution were those of Oliver Evans, of 
Pennsylvania, in respect to the manufacture 
of flour, the importance of which may per- 
haps be sufficiently indicated by saying that 
in all the subsequent progress of invention _ 
no radical change has ever been made in 
the system of “milling” machinery as Mr. 
Evans devised it, and that it constitutes to- 
day the mechanical basis upon which all the 
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extensive flour mills of the United States 
and Europe are operated. The more spe- 
cial results of the invention were a saving 
of one-half the labor of attendance, a better 
product of manufacture, and an increase of 
about twenty-eight pounds of flour to each 
barrel above the method previously in use. 

As has been already stated, the value of 
the product of American manufactures for 
the year 1790, as estimated by Mr. Tench 
Coxe, was about $20,000,000. 

The census of 1810 fixed the total value 
of the manufactured products of the coun- 
try for that year at $127,000,000, but Mr. 
Coxe, to whom the returns were referred by 
resolution of Congress for revision, was of 
the opinion that the aggregate, exclusive 
of all products closely allied to agriculture, 
such as lumber, sugar, ashes, wine, bricks, 
indigo, hemp, and the products of the fisher- 
ies, was at least $172,000,000, or including 
products of the nature specified, $198,000,000. 
In 1210, also, Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, reported to the House of Rep- 


tures were carried on to an extent which 
might be considered adequate to the re- 
quirements of the United States for con- 


sumption, as the value of these products | 
annually exported exceeded that of the for- | 
eign articles of the same general class an- | 


nually imported, viz., manufactures of wood, 
leather and manufactures of leather, soap 


enware, snuff, hair-powder, chocolate, and 
mustard. The following branches were also 
reported as so firmlyvestablished as to supply 
in several instances the greater and in all 
a considerable part of the consumption of 
the country, viz., iron and manufactures of 
iron, manufactures of cotton, wool, and flax, 
hats, paper, printing types, printed books, 
and playing-cards, spirituous and malt liq- 
uors, gunpowder, window glass, jewelry and 
clocks, several manufactures of hemp and 
of lead, straw bonnets and hats, and wax- 
candles.* 

Accepting the estimates of Mr. Coxe, it 
also appears that the annual value of the 
manufactured products of the 8,500,0€0 pop- 
ulation of the United States in 1810, less 
than thirty years after the close of the Rev- 
olution, was in excess of that of Great Brit- 
ain, with her accumulated capital and ex- 
perience, in 1787, when the population of 
the United Kingdom closely approximated 
to the same figure. 

The immediate effect of the war of 1812, 
by increasing demand for all necessary prod- 
ucts, and at the same time cutting off all 
foreign imports and competition, was to im- 
part a most unnatural and unhealthy stim- 
ulus to American manufacturing industry. 





* Bishop's History of American Manufactures. 
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Capital, especially under the form of joint- 
stock companies, and often without the ex- 
ercise of the most ordinary prudence or fore- 
thought, hastened to inaugurate a host of 
new industrial enterprises. Mill privileges 
readily commanded most extravagant fig- 
ures, wages rose from 30 to 50 per cent., and 
raw materials and manufactured goods from 
50 to 200 per cent. Cottons which had sold 
before the war at from 17 to 25 cents per 
yard, found purchasers by the package at 
75 cents per yard; and salt, which was, in 
1812, 55 cents per bushel, commanded in Oc- 
The number of 
cotton mills in Rhode Island and in Massa- 
chusetts within thirty miles of Providence, 
at the commencement of the war in 1812, 
was about seventy; at the close of the 
war, in 1815, this number had increased to 


ninety-six. 


So long as the war continued there was 


| for nearly all these enterprises an apparent 


great prosperity, to magnify end inflate 


'which an almost unlimited issue of paper 
resentatives that the following manufac- 


money also powerfully contributed. All the 
banks in the country, save those in New En- 
gland, suspended specie payments in 1814; 
and the Federal government, finding itself 
short of revenue, early in the course of the 
war commenced the issue of Treasury paper. 
But as specie disappeared and redemption 
was abrogated, not only public and pri- 


vate banking associetions, but manutac- 
and tallow-candles, spermaceti oil and can- | 
dles, tlaxseed oil, refined sugar, coarse earth- | 


turing and bridge - building associations, 
and even individuals, issued paper notes, 
which rapidly passed into circulation, and 
were largely taken by the public. In one 
session, that of 1813-14, the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania chartered forty-one new 
banks, with $17,000,000 of capital; and ac- 
cording to one writer of the time, “the 
plenty of money was so profuse that the 
managers of the banks were fearful that 
they could not find a demand for all they 
could fabricate, and it was no infrequent 
occurrence to hear solicitations urged to in- 
dividuals to become borrowers, under prom- 
ises of indulgences the most tempting.” 
The result was that the money of the coun- 
try in a great degree lost its value, and its 
depreciation, enhancing the prices of every 
species of property and commodity, appear- 
ed like a real rise in value, and induced all 
manner of speculations and extravagance. 
The editor of Niles’s Register characterized 
“the prodigality and waste as almost be- 
yond belief,” and speaks of the furniture of 


| a single private parlor in one of the Eastern 


cities as costing upward of $40,000. On the 
other hand, Mr. Mathew Carey, of Phila- 


| delphia, writing in 1816, called this period 
| “the golden age of Philadelphia,” and says, 


“The rapid circulation of property, the im- 
| mensity of business done, and the profits 
‘made on that business produced a degree 
| of prosperity which she had perhaps never 





EE Sen ee 
before witnessed.” 
of the pamphlet from which the above lan- 
guage is quoted he further declared “ that 
never was the country in a more enviable 
state.” 


With the return of peace, and the cqnse- | 


quent cessation of demand for commodities 
on the part of the government, the fall of 
prices, and the resumption of importations, 
all this bubble of prosperity, however, col- 
lapsed with great rapidity, and the country 
entered upon a period of prostration and 
stagnation of all industrial effort which has 
had no parallel in all its history except 
possibly during the darkest hours of the 
Revolution. Expecting large demands 
high prices for commodities, English and 
American merchants imported enormously 
as soon as practicable after the ports had 
been opened; but the markets becoming 
soon overstocked, prices, under forced sales, 
declined to such an extent as to prove ruin- 
ous not only to the importers, but also to a 
large proportion of the injudicious or high- 
cost manufacturing establishments which 
the war had stimulated into existence. To 
remedy this state of things, Congress in 1816 
enacted the first strong protective tariff, al- 
though the average rate of duty imposed 
by it on all imports was only about twenty- 
five per cent., and on only 
was in excess of thirty per cent. 
teresting also to note that this measure was 
proposed and mainly supported by South- 
ern members of Congress—especially on the 
ground of encouraging the manufacture of 


It is in- 


our own cotton—and met with decided op- | 
position from the people and Representa- | 
tives of the North, whose capital and labor | 


were at that time largely interested in com- 
merce and navigation. 
But whatever may have been the ulti- 


mate effect of this tariff, its immediate ben- | 


eficial influence in restoring prosperity to 
the manufacturing and other interests of 
the country proved far less than what was 
anticipated. 


And in another portion | 


and | 


a few articles | 
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of the country became almost insignificant 
in comparison. Rents and values of all real 
estate and merchandise were enormously 
| depreciated. The population of Philadel- 
phia decreased 10,000 between 1815 and 
| 1820. At Pittsburg flour was one dollar per 
| barrel, boards twenty cents per hundred, 
and sheep one dollar per head. Farms were 
mortgaged and sold every where for one- 
half to one-third of their value. Factories 
and workshops were every where closed; 
and in August, 1819, it was estimated by 
some authorities that as many as 260,000 
persons, formerly dependent on manufac- 
tures, were absolutely without means of 
support. 

After 1819, although the depression of 
prices continued through 1820, affairs began 
to improve. In this latter year the site for 
the city of Lowell was purchased, and be- 
tween 1821 and 1827 it is noted that thirty 
new cotton factories were erected in the 
State of New York alone. But from the 


|epoch of the great financial and industrial 


revulsion following the war of 1812 down to 
the year 1856 there are no reliable data for 
exhibiting by decades, or for shorter peri- 
ods, the aggregate progress and results of 
American manufacturing industry. Some 
specific details of interest may, however, be 
mentioned. 

Thus, in 1821 the value of the manufac- 
tured products of the United States exported 
was equal to 28 cents per head of the entire 
population. In 1825 this value had risen to 
51 cents, from which it declined in 1830 to 
41 cents. In 1835 it was again 51 cents; in 
1840, 58 cents; in 1845, 53 cents; in 1850, 60 
cents; and in the period from 1851 to 1861 
it attained the highest figures in our in- 
dustrial history, namely, $1 40 in 1854 and 
$153 in 1860. Since the outbreak of the 
war, however, this representative value of 
exports of manufactures has not in any one 
| year risen as high as $1 per capita for our en- 


| tire population. 
On the contrary, the stagna- | 


In 1820 the total value of the books pub- 


tion of every kind of trade and industry, in- | lished in the United States was estimated at 
stead of diminishing, continued to increase, | $2,500,000, and the relative proportion of 
and did not reach its maximum until four | British and American books consumed was 
years after the war, or in 1819. Specie pay- | estimated by 8. C. Goodrich (Peter Parley) 
ments were resumed in 1817; and as a legit- | at seventy per cent. of the former to thirty of 
imate consequence no small proportion of | the latter; but before 1850 the proportion of 
the paper promises to pay, which had been | foreign books to American consumed in the 
so recklessly issued and so profusely circula- | country had become very inconsiderable. 

ted as money, without security behind them The mechanical inventions by which the 
for their payment, rapidly became worthless | cost of the manufacture of paper was great- 
in the hands of the holders. The United | ly reduced, through the substitution of ma- 
States Bank, which at that time was the | chinery producing a continuous sheet, in 
great financial regulator of the exchanges of | place of the old hand process by which sin- 
the country, became also involved, through | gle sheets were made successively and slow- 
imprudent or dishonest management—los- | ly, had their inception unquestionably in 
ing through its Baltimore branch alone | Europe at about the commencement of the 
$1,671,000—and in attempting to save it-| present century, but the credit of so simpli- 
self wrought such new mischief that the | fying and enlarging the machinery as to 
previous financial and industrial disasters | make it practical and thoroughly efficient 
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undoubtedly belongs to American paper- 
makers, John Ames, of Springfield, having 
been especially noted for his useful inven- 
tions. In 1800, “by the hand process, it 
took three months to complete the paper, 
ready for delivery, from the time of receiv- 
ing the rags into the mill.”* At the present 
day twenty-four hours are amply sufficient. 
In 1820 the annual value of the prodact of 
the paper manufacturing industry of the 


United States was estimated at $3,000,000; | 


in 1829, $7,000,000; in 1844, $16,000,000, by 
600 mills; in 1854, $27,000,000, by 750 mills; 


in 1860, $39,428,000; and in 1870 (exclusive | 


of paper-hangings), $48,675,000. 

The iron industry of the United States 
divides itself into two periods, one dating 
from the first settlement of the country to 


the end of the year 1862; the other extend- | 


ing from 1863 to the end of 1873. The first 
period was one of gradual but continuous 


growth; the second was that in which the | 


iron industry was stimulated into an extraor- 


dinary growth and activity, first by the war, | 


and then by railroad building on the most 
extensive scale. 

The fact that both pig and bar iron were 
included among the regular exports of the 
country for many years prior to the Revolu- 
tion has been already noticed. 
war the progress of this industry was for a 
time very rapid, and in 1791 Mr. Hamilton 
in his report says, “ Iron-works have great- 
ly increased in the United States, and are 
prosecuted with much more advantage than 
formerly.” We find it also recorded at 
about this time that “a dangerous rivalry 
to British iron interests was apprehended 
in the American States, not only in the pro- 
duction of rough iron, from the- cheapness 
of fuel and the quality of the iron, but also 
in articles of steel cutlery and other finished 
products, from the dexterity of the Ameri- 
cans in the manufacture of scythes, axes, 
nails, ete.” In 1810 Mr. Gallatin, Secretary 
of the Treasury, in a report on manufac- 


After the | 


———_.. 


By 1824 the iron production and manufac- 
ture were both very active, and the pig-iron 
product of this year undoubtedly exceeded 


100,000 tons. For 1832 it was reported at 
200,000 tons. The first furnace for smelting 
with anthracite coal was built in 1837, but 
at the close of 1843 there were twenty an- 
thracite furnaces in successful operation. 
The first important demand for iron in the 
United States for railroad purposes com- 
menced in 1835, during which year 465 miles 
of road were constructed, followed by 416 in 
| 1838, 516 in 1840, and 717 in 1841. In regard 
to the production of pig-iron in the United 
States during the decade from 1840 to 1850, 
a period characterized by extreme variations 
in the tariff policy of the government, there 
/has been no little of controversy ; but the 


|most careful investigation yet made into 
| the subject (that of Hon. W. M. Grosvenor) 
jleads to the conclusion that the product 
of 1840 was about 347,000 tons, and that it 
| inereased from that figure to an aggregate 
|of not more than 551,000 tons in 1846, and 
570,000 in 1848. Subsequent to this date 
the progress of the pig-iron industry may be 
accurately indicated as follows: 1850, 564,755 
tons; 1855, 784,178; 1860, 919,770; 1865, 
| 931,582 ; 1870, 1,865,000 ; 1873, 2,695,000. 
In 1865 the production of cast steel in 
| the United States was 15,262 tons; in 1873, 
| 28,000 tons. 

In 1868 the production of pneumatic or 
Bessemer steel was 8500 tons; in 1873 (esti- 
| mated), 140,000 tons. The recent progress 
| of that department of the iron industry of 
| the United States engaged in the manufac- 
ture of rails for railroads is also indicated 
by the following statistics of annual prod- 
uct: 1849, 24,314 tons; 1855, 138,674; 1860, 
205,038; 1865, 356,292; 1870, 620,000; 1872, 
941,000; 1873, 850,000. 

In 1840 the consumption of iron in the 
United States for all purposes was estimated 
}at about 40 pounds per capita; in 1846, at 
about 60 pounds ; in 1856, at 64; and in 1867, 





tures, classed that of iron as firmly estab- | at (approximately) 100 pounds. The per cap- 
lished, and estimated the quantity of bar- | ita consumption of Great Britain and Bel- 
iron produced to be 40,000 tons, against| gium alike for this latter year was 189 
about 9000 imported. According to the} pounds; and of France, 69} pounds. For 
census of 1810, there were 153 furnaces in the | the years 1872-73 the per capita consumption 
United States, producing 53,908 tons of iron, | of iron in the United States has been esti- 
and four steel furnaces, producing 917 tons | mated as high as 150 pounds; and that of 
of steel, the importation of steel for the | Great Britain, at 200 pounds. 

same year being reported at only 550 tons.| It is more difficult to present the details 
The commercial and financial revulsions | of the growth and development of the wool- 
which followed the war of 1812-15 affected |en manufacture of the United States than 
disastrously the iron manufacture in com- | those of almost any other great domestic in- 
mon with all other industries; but that it |dustry ; and this, in a great degree, for tho 
did not entirely interrupt it is shown by the | reason that no other industry has been sub- 
fact that some new establishments of great | jected to such violent and radical disturb- 
importance went into operation at the time | ances by reason of financial and commercial 
of the greatest depression ; and in 1816 the revulsions, and by the frequent changes in 
total import of pig-iron was but 329 tons. the fiscal policy of the government in re- 
| spect to the tariff. Previous to the Revo- 
lution this branch of manufacturing was so 





* Munsell's Chronology of Paper and Paper-Making. 
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successfully establishe? that its progress 
was regarded with probably moie of jeal- 
ousy and apprehension by Great Britain 
than that of any other colonial industry, 
and most stringent efforts were made by 
Parliament to check or suppress it. After 
the war the business generally changed its 
“home” or “domestic” character, and be- 
came more and more of a “ factory” enter- 
prise, and developed rapidly, down to the 
period of the “embargo” of 1808. It is re- 
corded that Arthur Schofield about this 
time established a mill in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, from which goods were soon sent 
to New York, sold for British broadc\loths, 
and brought back for sale by a dealer of 
that same town in which they were manu- 
factured. Other mills were equally suc- 
cessful, and before the “embargo” American 
woolens were made for $1 06 per yard, equal 
in fineness and quality with British goods of 
double the width, costing $3 50 per yard. 
The immediate effect of the embargo and 
of the subsequent war was to greatly stim- 
ulate the manufacture of woolens; but wool 
was so high and scarce as to command in 
1815 $4 per pound, while broadcloths were | 
as high as $18 per yard. The detailed ac- 
counts of one factory established at Goshen, 
Connecticut, in 1813, which have been pre- 
served, show that the proprietors purchased 
wool at $1 50 per pound, and sold cloth of a | 
quality which at the present time would | 
not command over $1 per yard, for $10; | 
and, further, that the ultimate end of that | 
factory after the war was an entire loss of 
the original capital, and three times as much | 
more in addition. 


coarsest hair to the finest and most glessy 
silk; and that in order that the manufac- 
ture of woolens may be conducted successful- 
ly, it is absolutely essential that the manu- 
facturer should be allowed to freely select 
his raw material from the peculiar products 
of every climate and soil, and at prices com- 
mon to all competitors. But such a condi- 
tion of things, through legislative interfer- 
ence, has not been given to American wool- 
en manufacturers in one single year since 
1827; added to which there has been no sta- 
bility in the duties imposed on imported 
fabrics of wool, the tariff on the single ar- 
ticle of blankets, for example, having been 
subjected to five radical and sudden changes 
during the period from 1857 to 1867 inelu- 
sive. The extreme and rapid variations in 
the price of American wool (upon which the 
American manufacturer has been obliged to 
mainly rely) since the year 1827 also strik- 


|ingly illustrate how unstable have been 


what may be regarded as the fundamental 
elements of the business. Thus the average 
price per pound of common “ fleece” in New 
York for the year 1825 was 33 cents; in 
1830, 22 cents ; in 1835, 333 cents ;_in 1839, 38 


| cents; in 1842, 19 cents; in 1850, 35 cents ; 
| in 1853, 41 cents; in 1858, 30 cents; in 1863, 
| 67 cents; and in 1873, 40 to 90 cents. 


By the census of 1840 the capital invest- 
ed in the manufacture of woolens in the 
United States was returned as in excess of 
$15,000,000, employing 21,000 persons, and 
producing goods to the value of $20,696,000. 
Since 1850 the progress and condition of 
this industry as returned by the census are 


| shown by the following table: 





Number of establishments 
Hands employed 
Capital invested 
Value of product 


1860 275 1 18 7 0. 
1,260 2,891 
41,360 93,108 
$30,862,000 | $108,998,000 
$61,894,000 | $177,963,000 








In the prostration of all business interests 
that followed the war the woolen industry 
participated, but yet not more largely than 
did that of cotton; and it recovered so vig- 
orously that the capital invested in it was 
reported to Congress to have more than‘ 
doubled between 1815-16 and 1827, From 
this time, although the woolen manufacture 
has continued to increase, and at the pres- 
ent time has attained to a large develop- 
ment in almost every department, its record 
on the whole has been one of disaster rath- 
er than of success; and the annals of Con- 
gress from 1827 onward are filled with ap- 
plications by representatives of the woolen 
interests for legislative relief, and with most 
pitiful statements of lack of profit, loss of 
capital, and abandonment of business. The 
explanation of this curious result in great 
part is that no one country produces all the 
different kinds of wool, which in variety of 





character may be said to range from the 


In 1850 the Federal government for the 
first time attempted to ascertain through 
the machinery of the census with any ap- 
proach to accuracy the exact condition and 
annual product of all the various industries 
of the country, not, however, including any 
establishment the value of whose annual 
product was not in excess of $500. The 
amount of capital at that time invested in 
manufactures in the whole country was re- 
turned at $553,123,822, and the value of the 
annual product (including fisheries and the 
products of the mines) at $1,019,106,616. 

By the census of 1860 the aggregate capi- 
tal employed in manufacturing for the whole 
country was returned at $1,009,855,715, and 
the gross value of the total annual product 
at $1,885,861,676, an increase as compared 
with the aggregate of 1850 of about eighty- 
eight per cent. By the census of 1870 the 
aggregate manufacturing capital returned 
was $2,118,208,000, and the gross value of 
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the total annual product of manufactures 
§4,222,325,442, Reducing the census state- 
ments of these values of the annual product 
to equal terms respectively, the increase in 
the reported values of the products of man- 
ufacturing industry for the decade from 1860 | 
to 1870 was one hundred and eight per cent. | 
But of this increase fifty-six per cent. was 
computed to represent merely the enhance- 
ment of prices in 1870 over those of 1860 by 
reason of the inflation of the currency and | 
other general causes, leaving fifty-two per | 
cent. as the actual increase in the valve of | 
production. Of this latter increase it was 
further estimated that about twenty-eight per | 
cent. was due to increase during the decade 
in the amount of labor employed, and twenty- 
four per cent. to the application of steam or 
water power, the introduction of machinery, 
and the perfecting of processes. 

But the evidence is unquestionable that 
the returns of both the census of 1860 and 
that of 1870 in respect to the aggregate 
value of the annual product of our manu- 
facturing industries were much less than 
the actual facts warranted, and that if prop- 
er account had been taken of the omissions 
and deficiencies in the estimates of the pe- 
riods above given, the true value of the an- 
nual manufacturing product for 1860 would 
have been about $2,325,000,000 in place of 
$1,885,000,000, and for 1870 $4,839,000,000 in | 
place of $4,232,000,000. 

Careful investigation has also shown that 
the data upon which the amount of capital | 
invested in manufactures in the United 
States has from time to time been estimated | 
under the census have been too unreliable | 
and imperfect to authorize any but the most | 
general conclusions; and furthermore that | 
the results of any inquiry by Federal or | 
State officials looking to the obtaining of 
accurate information respecting invested | 
capital must, from the almost universal un- 
willingness of persous interested to give in- 
formation, be ever most unsatisfactory, if 
not wholly worthless. Thus the estimate 
under this head, based on the official returns 
of the census for 1870, was, as before shown, 
$2,118,000,000 ; but this sum, in the opinion 
of the Superintendent of the Census, Hon. 
F. A. Walker, did not in fact truly repre- 
sent more than one-fourth of the capital 
which actually contributed to make up the 
gross annual value of the manufactured 
product returned for the year 1870. 





RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The following detailed statements, com- 

piled from the returns of the census of 1870, 

indicate the relative importance of the great | 

manufacturing industries of the country: 
Leather (including the dressing and tan- 
ning of skins, the manufacture of boots and 





shoes, saddlery, harnesses, belting, hose, 


pocket - books, trunks, bags, and valises, 
but excluding all other manufactures),— 
Hands employed, 202,613; capital invested, 
$133,902,000; value of annual product, exclu- 
sive of value of material used, $162,872,000, 
Luniber (planed and sawed).—Hands em- 
ployed, 163,511; capital invested, $161,406,- 
000; value of annual product, exclusive of 


| value of material used, $120,201,000. 


Flouring and Grist Mill Products—Hands 
employed, 58,448 ; capital invested, $151,565, - 
000; value of annual product, exclusive of 
value of material used, $77,593,000. 

Pig and Bar Iron Manufacture (including 
pigs, blooms, and iron forged and rolled),— 


| Hands employed, 78,347; capital invested, 


$119,860,000 ; value of annual product, ex- 
clusive of value of raw material used, 
$70,272,000. 

Clothing (ready-made).—Hands employed, 
118,824 ; capital invested, $52,743,000; value 
of annual product, exclusive of value of ma- 
terial used, $69,600,000. 

Manufactures of Cotton (including batting 
and wadding, thread, twine, and yarns).— 
Hands employed, 136,763 ; capital invested, 
$140,906,000 ; value of annual product, ex- 
clusive of value of raw material used, 
$64,828,000. 

Manufactures of Wool (ineluding woolen 
and worsted goods, wool carding, and cloth 
dressing ).—Hands employed, 93,108 ; capital 


invested, $108,998,000 ; value of annual prod- 


uct, exclusive of value of material used, 
§366,745,000. 

Machinery.— Hands employed, 83,514 ; eap- 
ital invested, $101,181,000; value of annual 
product, exclusive of value of material used, 
$57,597,000. 

Carriages and Wagons (including building 
and repairing of railroad cars, children’s 
wagons, and sleds),\—Hands employed, 
71,772; capital invested, $53,941,000; value 
of annual product, exclusive of value of 
material used, $56,565,000. 

Agricultural Implements—Hands employ- 
ed, 25,279 ; capital invested, $34,834,000; val- 
ue of annual product, exclusive of value of 
material used, $30,593,000. 

Paper (exclusive of paper-hangings).— 
Hands employed, 17,910; capital invested, 
$39,362,000; value of annual product, exelu- 
sive of value of material used, $18,648,000. 

Stoves, Heaters, and Hollow Ware.-—Hands 
employed, 13,325; capital invested, $19,833,- 
000; value of annual product, exclusive of 
value of material used, $14,345,000. 

Hats and Caps.—Hands employed, 16,173 ; 
capital invested, $6,409,000 ; value of annual 
product, exclusive of value of material used, 
$12,587,000. 

Silk (including sewing and twist).—Hands 
employed, 6699 ; capital invested, $6,242,000 ; 
value of annual product, exclusive of value 
of material used, $4,415,000. 

It thus appears that the preparation and 
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naiitfeeture of leather renks first i in impor- | one cause, but ‘hey are > primarily due to 
tance of the various manufacturing indus- | an abétidonme nt of that spirit of economy 
tries of the United States, and that the in- which so pre-eminently characterized our 
dustries represented by the planing and ancestors; to a marked decrease in the effi- 
sawing of lumber, and by the “milling” of ciency of labor; to a continual, if not in- 
cereals, take precedence over the primary | creasing, use of artificial stimulants; to the 
manufactures of iron, as well as over the | crowding of population in large industrial 
great textile industries of cotton and of and commercial centres; to war; to the in- 
wool. terference of legislation with the freedom of 
trade; and latterly, to the use of an unsta- 
ble, fluctuating medium of exchange, which 
By the census of 1870, 11,155,240 persons, | all experience shows is one of the greatest 
twenty years of age and upward, were re- | curses that can befall the laboring popula- 
turned according to occupations. Of this | tion of any country. 
number 2,500,189 were engaged in manufac- As elements for estimating the social con- 
tures and mining, being a gain of twenty-eight | dition of laborers in the manufacturing in- 
per cent. since 1360, or five and one-half per | dustries of the United States, the statistics 
cent. more than the ratio of decennial in- | of the wages paid in different occupations 
crease in population. The number em- | are most important; and from the great 
ployed in agriculture was at the same time | mass of information on this subject which 
returned at 5,151,767, and in trade and trans- | has recently been collected and published 
portation at 1,117,928. | the following gene ral items have been se- 
| lected. Thus i in Pennsylvania, the leading 
SOCIAL, OOMPEOH CH: LANOMERS: | State in the production and fabrication of 
The data and material for describing the | iron, the average earnings per annum in the 
condition of laborers engaged in the manu- | different manufacturing establishments of 
facturing industries of the United States at | | the State for the years 1872-73 (as reported 
different periods are very meagre. During | | by = State Bureau of Statistics of Labor) 
the colonial period and the early days of | were as follows: foremen, $638 per annum ; 
the republic there was but little aceumula- | skilled wor kmen, $536 ; laborers, first-class, 
ted national wealth, but what there was was | $402; laborers, second-class, $332; females 
probably distributed with more of equality | above sixteen, $228; youths, apprentices, 
than has ever prevailed in any other large ete., $150. 
community of which we have a correct his- In Massachusetts for about the same pe- 
tory for any lengthened period. At the | riod the average wages reported in the cot- 
commencement of the present century there | ton-manufacturing industry were, for mea, 
were probably a smaller number of individ- | $403 per annum; women, $268; children, 
uals in the country, in proportion to the | $134, 
whole population, who possessed an accu-| In the silk industry the average earnings 
mulated capital of $5000 than there are at | per hand in the most prosperous establish- 
the present time who possess $100,000. But | ments probably approximate $335 per an- 
if there was but little accumulated wealth | num as a maximum. 
in the early days of our national history, | In the woolen industry the average daily 
there was but little poverty, and conse- | wages of 5500 operatives in the mills of 
quently but few social distinctions, and the | Massachusetts were reported for the year 
natural resources of the country then as) | 1871 as follows : men, $1 62 per day ; women, 
now afforded remarkable facilities to all | $112; young persons, 94 cents ; children, 
who were willing and able to work for | 64 cents. 
earning a comfortable livelihood. With the 
gradual accumulation of wealth, the utili- In any limited review of the progress of 
zation of natural forces through the agency | a great nation for a period of one hundred 
of machinery, and the great improvements | years, in respect to any one of its leading 
in the means of transportation, the consum- | departments of industry, much that is inter- 
ing power of the masses has also greatly in- | esting and suggestive must of necessity be 
creased, and many things which were once | w holly omitted, and many things treated 
regarded as luxuries have come to be con- | most superficially. But a general conclu- 
sidered by even the humblest in the light | sion to which a study of all the facts con- 
of necessities. But it can not, at the same | nected with our national development from 
time, be doubted that the general tendency | the time of the founding the first colonies 
of events during the last quarter of a cen- | in the wilderness to the epoch of the Decla- 
tury of our national history has been to | ration of Independence, and from the estab- 
more unequally distribute the results of in- | lishment of peace and the adoption of the 
dustrial effort, to accumulate great fortunes | | Federal Constitution to the present hour, is 
in a few hands—in short, to cause the rich | that the progress of the country, especially 
to grow richer and the poor poorer. Such in respect to its manufacturing industry, 
results, however, can not be referred to any and through what may be termed its ele- 
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ment of vitality, is independent of legisla- | 


tion, and even of the impoverishment and 
waste of a great war. Like one of our} 
mighty rivers, its movement is beyond con- 
trol. Successive years, like successive afflu- 
ents, only add to and increase its volume, 
while legislative enactments and conflicting 
commercial and fiscal policies, like the con- 
struction of piers and the deposits of sunken 
wrecks, simply deflect the current or consti- 
tute temporary obstructions. In fact,if the 
nation in all respects has not yet been lifted 
to a full comprehension of its own work, it 
builds steadily and determinately, and, as it 
were, by instinct. Davip A. WELLS. 
Norwiou, Connectiovut, 1875. 





A LION IN THE WAY. 


LITTLE headstrong piece, a pretty 

little headstrong piece, every old wom- 
an in the neighborhood called Bessie Allan; 
and when she and Georgie Knight, her mate 
in most of her frolics and adventures, were 
together, any thing, the same authorities de- 
clared, might be expected. Nevertheless, 
all the neighborhood were Bessie Allan’s 
friends; they all loved the little bright head, 
the dimpled mischief of the rosy face, the 
glistening of the brown eyes, with their 
long, bright, half-curled lashes that knew 
so well the demure trick of veiling the lus- 
tre underneath them at the auspicious mo- 
ment, and making the face too tempting for 
any thing but forgiveness and kisses. 

She was seventeen, and though all the 
neighborhood might in some way be called 
her lover, yet she had never had that single 
and individual lover who belongs to young 
girls’ dreams; for with all her“gay spirit 
there was a certain shyness—almost like 
that of the little wild-wood animals, which 
allures you and then escapes you—and no 
admirer had ever approached the lovely, 
frolicsome, piquant thing near enough to be- 
come alover. That is to say, until this pres- 
ent epoch, of which we are about to speak; 
and then one day the new minister—yes, 
the new minister, young, heart-whole, hand- 
some, and believed by some of the old wom- 
en of whom mention has been made, and 
some of the young ones too, to be nothing 
less than an angel in disguise, for if such 
things had happened once, they reasoned, 
then they might happen 
rose in the pulpit, saw Mistress Bessie come 
walking into church, and it was all over 
with him. 

Pray don’t think ill of the young minis- 
ter. It was no earthly love of which he was 
conscious during the brief hour of the pul- 
pit. Only to him, that early summer day, 
the sky was bluer, the rose was rosier, the 
sunshine seemed more than ever to be flow- 
ing out of heaven itself, like the shimmer 
of the river of life. He was not exactly 





aware that he had even seen Bessie Allan; 
all that he was entirely conscious of was 
that suddenly, as if he were in an ecstasy, 
| the whole world had brightened and lifted 
itself, and he prayed and read and preached 
,| after a manner that made the congregation 
talk, during all the intermission, of Tobit 
| 
| 
\j 





and the angel; and then he went home to 
dine with Mr. Allan. 

As for Bessie, she sat very still between 
her father and mother in church, and forgot 
all about her roguish glances hither and 
yon, all about this body’s ribbons and that 
body’s hat, and heard the preaching and the 
praying with a new light in her eyes and a 
new comprehension in her mind; joined in 
the singing of the hymn with her whole 
soul, and a voice like a bird’s; and perfectly 
agreed for the time being with the old wom- 
en and the young women that this was no 
common minister, but more likely to be a 
spirit in mortal guise than any mere gradu- 
ate of theology. 

Yet Mr. Beckwith was not of such imma- 
terial form as might lead to such opinion. 
He was a deep-chested, broad-shouldered 
fellow, with short brown curls clustering in 
thick rings upon a head of antique outline, 
with a steely glance in a pair of great blue 
eyes, and was by no means any more ethereal 
in appearance than a man of proper propor- 
tions and natural emotions should be, except 
in such moments as those when his excited 
aspiration lent a singularly pure and holy 
expression to the face that was usually rath- 
er severe than otherwise. 

But if this young gentleman had not 
been self-conscious of Bessie’s presence in 
church, he became very conscious of it in 
her father’s house. Not immediately, to be 
sure, for the awe in which she had been 
half spell-bound did not wear off at once. 
But when she found that the minister liked 
plenty of gravy, when she had helped him 
twice to dumplings, when she had discover- 
ed that he had a good hearty heathen ap- 
petite, then the mischief in her began to 
get the upper hand, and almost before she 
knew what she was about, the eyelashes 
were doing their wonted execution. Mr. 
Beckwith saw the rosy roguish face before 
him on the darkness as he walked home 
that night; it made a picture in the sunrise 
clouds when he woke in the morning ; and 
after he had known her a fortnight, there 
was not a day or an hour in which that face 
did not seem to be lurking somewhere about 
him—on his sermon paper, between the 
leaves of his commentary, in the very sun- 
shine that fell across him. Mr. Beckwith 
was not the man to consider this a mawkish 
sentimentality, or a thing to be checked by 
flagellations and mortifications of flesh and 
spirit. He knew, in fact, that his hour had 
come. He sat down and reasoned the mat- 
‘ter out with himself. A child, indeed, she 
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was, he confessed, but then an utterly love- 
ly one. Not precisely the material for a 
minister’s wife, according to old-fashioned 
theories, but then he had abandoned old- 
fashioned theories in that respect. His wife 
was to belong to him, not to the parish, and 
in time she would be every thing the fond- 
est parish could wish. And as for any thing 
more that could be urged, there was but one 
answer—he loved her. A month ago he had 
never seen her; now, life would be a hard 
struggle to the grave without her. A month 
ago he had never seen her, yet he was sure 
he had only been journeying toward her, 
and he was as determined to make her his 
own, and as confident that he should do so, as 
if he had seen it written in the book of fate. 
When Mr. Beckwith determined on a thing, 
he was in the habit of accomplishing it. 
But still Mr. Beckwith had perhaps had 
different subjects to deal with hitherto; as 
well calculate on a will-o’-the-wisp, he pres- 
ently found, as on Bessie Allan. To-day 
she was all melting smiles and glances, to- 
morrow she was remote as a star; to-day 
she was like a bird on which he was just 
about to put his hand, to-morrow she was 
singing and soaring far beyond his reach. 





contriving to go home with some other gal- 
lant tha:; the minister. The Bible class 
was the only place that tamed her much, 
and there she grew more and more silent; 
her veil gradually lowered and lowered till 
it shielded her face; and as long as her un- 
accountable tears could fall quietly, and 
only blister the leaves of her Testament un- 
perceived, she staid; and when a hysterical 
burst became inevitable, without a word of 
warning she would rush away, as if in dan- 
ger of her life. Nobody else dreamed what 
it meant. Mr. Beckwith thought he knew. 
Poor little Bessie! If ever a young falcon 
out of the forest objected to the clipping 
of her wings, she was one, for she felt the 
band tightening around her. Evidently she 
was in the mood of those who mean to have 
their fling out because they know an end 
is coming. 

And yet if you could have seen Bessie’s 
face sometimes as she sat in the twilight, 
there was such a serene content in its half- 
hidden smile, you would have said to your- 
self that here, if any where, was there su- 
preme happiness. But the child did not 
know herself, for, close upon any such brief 
experience of content, there would follow 


After he had met her in some of his walks, | such a restive rebellion against all chains 
that even Mr. Beckwith was startled, if he 
happened to be in the house on some pa- 
rochial errand, and saw her dancing down 
the stairs and through the halls, vouchsaf- 


and had spent an hour beside her, sometimes 
strolling, sometimes sitting on a mossy 
stone, and had been amazed at her ac- 
quaintance with the things of nature, at 
the insight into spiritual things which her 
young mind in this quiet moment showed, 
its sympathy with ull sweet and innocent 
influences, its ready acceptance of the great 
truths to the statement of which his words 
were apt to tend—after all this, he would 
be just as likely as not to catch his next 
glimpse of her down in the meadow, in com- 
pany with Georgie Knight, making cheeses 
with her skirts, as if she were ten years 
old, or racing like a madeap through the 
straight lines of the orchard, stopping only 
for whirls and twirls and swift waltz steps 
as she went along, like one of the old pic- 
tures of the sylphides; or else calling the 
filly to the bars, and catching her by the 
forelock, and galloping away down the pas- 
ture without saddle or bridle, hair blowing 
in the wind, as wild as Madge Wildfire her- 
self. Mr. Beckwith was not sure that there 
was not something unregenerate in his 
heart still, for, if he acknowledged the 
truth to himself, he loved the little baggage 
at such times more than ever. 

It actually seemed to all the neighbor- 
hood, at about that time, as though Bessie 
Allan were beside herself with exuberance 
and the mere delight of youth and health 
and sunshine. The sewing circles and the 
prayer-meetings were only so many places 
for her wiles and witcheries—possessed with 
glee at the one, a coquettish little Puritan 
at the other under all her glances—always 





ing him neither word nor look, answering 
neither father nor mother, flinging down her 
hat if any body called to her to put it on, 
whistling to her dogs, and making off for a 
tramp that was to tire out with its fatigue 
some of the refractory spirit. 

Most men would have hesitated a while 
after one or two such scenes; would have 
foreseen the plucking of a little termagant 
from this nettle; would have anticipated 
trouble in the flesh after the fight was won. 
Not so Mr. Beckwith. If so good a man 
could be piqued, he was perhaps piqued into 
the resolve for conquest; he was determined 
to teach the tantalizing thing that it was 
happiness she was flying from, and not tor- 
ment, as she seemed to believe; he was all ~ 
the more fixed in his intention to win her— 
to win her and to tame her. But not one 
chance for his winning and taming did he 
get, that is to say, not one chance after the 
abrupt end of the single opportunity he had 
contrived to seize and lose. 

He had been called that day — almost 
three months since he first saw Bessie—to 
visit a dying person across the hills; for 
many of those who did not exactly belong 
to Mr. Beckwith’s parish used to beg for his 
ministrations; and in the little time of his 
residence among them, more than one soul 
had seemed to wing away the easier on their 
eternal path for the rapt prayers with which 
his presence had upbuoyed their flight. 
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The roads being roundabout, and the bri- | 
dle-path direct, he had borrowed a saddle- 
horse—a valuable one, as it chanced—and 
was returning now in the twilight, lost in 
thought, and coming slowly, his horse’s feet 
falling so softly on the turfy way that one 
could hardly hear them, when a sudden 
scared cry, as he turned a curve of the wind- | 
ing lane, told him who was wandering there | 
before him, with her light garments flutter- | 
ing in the wind, at sight of which his horse 
had reared and swerved aside; and he cast 
himself from the saddle and caught Bessie 
Allan’s hand, begging her not to be alarmed. 

“ But I have been!” cried Bessie. 

“T was thinking,” said Mr. Beckwith, | 
“and I had forgotten myself. And when I 
saw your white dress, it seemed like a con- 
tinuation of my thought.” 

“Were you thinking of my white dress, | 
then ?” asked Bessie, aptly. 

“No, of another; a whiter dress,” said Mr. 
Beckwith, gravely—*“ of a white dress that | 
I saw a soul put on to-day, winging its heav- 
enly way.” 

A little overawed, Bessie was silent. 

“T have just come from a death-bed, Bes- | 
sie,” said Mr. Beckwith, taking advantage 
of the mood. “So peaceful and beautiful 
it was that it makes the things of this life | 
seem too poor and small for thought beside 
that everlasting one.” 

“Is Miss Barton dead, then ?” she asked, 
though no one knows how she had learned | 
where the minister had been. “ Yes, she | 
was a saint. Iwouldn’t like to be so good.” | 

“ Bessie !” 

“T mean it would be so stupid!” | 

“But at the last?” he queried, patiently. 

“T—I don’t like to hear about death,” | 
said Bessie, with half a pout, halfa fling. | 

“Few of us do when we are young,” said | 
the minister. “Yet we are all drifting on | 
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shall be willing to die and leave it; never 
shall be willing to lie in my grave, and know 
other girls are walking in the lane these 
summer nights, with the sweet wind blow- 
ing over them, and the—the—” 

Bessie stopped in confusion. What was 


| it she had been about to say ? 


Perhaps the young minister was not aware 
that he still held Bessie’s hand; but Bessie 
was. She essayed to withdraw it, and then 
the grasp tightened. She blushed red and 
redder; she felt an arm stealing round her; 


and then, looking defiantly up, there was 


the minister’s face bending before her. She 


| knew what he was about te say. She didn’t 


want to hear it: not yet, at any rate, did 
she want to hear it. But she did hear it. 


| That arm held her close, close to a plun- 
| ging heart; that voice was murmuring in 


her ear; those lips, they sought her own; 
and her own—yes, indeed, Mistress Bessie— 
half eager, half unwilling, were answering 
them—were answering them! And sudden- 
ly, almost as if she did not know what she 


did, she had lifted her hand, with the willow 
switch in it with which she had been play- 


ing, and had dealt the horse beside them a 
swift little blow that startled him into a 


/rear and a bound, tore the bridle from Mr. 


Beckwith’s other hand, wheeled Mr. Beck- 
with shortly about, and sent the horse off at 
a gallop. There was nothing for Mr. Beck- 
with to do but to hasten after the horse— 
so valuable a creature, and not his own— 
and then there was nothing for the way- 
ward, wicked Bessie to do but to sit down 


| on a stone and cry, and go home at last all 


dew-bedraggled, and dash past the family 
room like a wraith, up the stairs to her own 
nook, bolting the door with a resounding 
echo that might have dispelled any fear of 
the supernatural. She sat down in her dark 
room then alone, dazed, but safe. She loved 





the tide that takes us there.” | him—yes, she loved him, she was afraid ; but 
“Don’t!” she cried. | he was a minister, and she didn’t want to 
“ Ah, I have felt it myself,’ said the min- | love a minister. She was half promised to 
ister. “Youth is so full of vitality that it is | him, but in her thoughts there in the dark 
antipathetic to death. There are only two | room she defied him to exact the promise. 
things that quite reconcile us with the inev-| “What in the world is the matter with 
itable fact—one, weariness of life, and the | the girl ?” said her mother. 
other, that exceeding love which makes the But the father only nodded his wise head, 
hours seem long. I hope the first will nev-| and bade the mother leave her alone. He 
er come to you, my—” | looked at the absurd little portrait of his 
“No, indeed,” cried Bessie. “How could | short-waisted aunt Dorothy, of whom Bes- 
I be weary of life—how could any one be?” | sie was the image and superscription, and 
“Tf such an hour as this were perpetual,” | remembered the story of her courtship as 
said the minister, taking off his hat, better he had heard her tell it. “It will all come 
to enjoy the perfumed breeze upon his brow | right, mother,” he said. 
and in his hair—“ this purple air, with the| “It’s all wrong now,” said the mother. 
scent of the hay fields floating through it; | “And these tantrums will be the death of 
this tender sky, that trembling star, and the | me if they don’t come to an end soon.” 
young strong health and heart. Oh no,if| Perhaps Mr. Beckwith thought they 
such an hour were perpetual!” | would be the death of him. If he did, he 
“Tt is!” said Bessie. “It comes day after | could devise no way to overcome them. 
day, summer after summer. It always will | Half promised as she was by those melt- 
come to me as long as I live. No, I never) ing lips of hers, he could not arrive with- 
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in sufficient distance again of the rebell-! the great Scriptural Show to the extent of 

jous little maiden to exact the rest of the a single ticket. 

promise. That his power was felt, and not | “Go to the circus!” came the astonished 

only felt now but recognized, was evident | chorus of remonstrance. 

enough, or she would never have tried mal “Tt isn’t a cireus,” said Bessie. “It’s a 

escape him so. In the mask of hoiden, or; Scriptural show. There are texts from the 

in the mask of nonnette, whichever way it | Bible on every cart.” 

was, she was equally inaccessible. | “They take the livery of God to serve 
| 





If there was to be a picnic now in the the devil in !” exclaimed her father. 
ys an occasion where all were on a ley- I don’t see any such necessity,” she re- 
, this young woman announced her inten-| joined. “It’s an opportunity for studying 

prvi of going, before Mr. Beckwith had the | natural history such as seldom occurs, the 
chance to invite her, in the company of an-| bills say.” 
other suitor, and nobody in that house had| “Much natural history in those dancing 
ever been much in the habit of gainsaying | women and riding men!” 

Bessie Allan. When evening meeting was} “Oh, as for that part, I shouldn’t think 
over, she was not the one to wait for the | there could be any thing more interesting 
minister; she caught her father’s arm, and} than the sight of those people springing 
said, “ Quick! Don’t let any body take me!” | through the air from their trapeze,” said the 
And after that mark of confidence, the proud | well-informed young person, “ and showing 
and loyal father, happy slave of a spoiled | what fine bodies they can make for them. 
mistress, would not have surrendered her to | selves. Like pictures of the heathen gods!” 
the minister himself, who was, it was very “Nonsense!” said Mrs. Allan; “ nonsense! 
likely, plodding on behind with her mother | Your head’s turned. You! a deacon’s daugh- 
and the lantern. When the sewing circle | ter!” 
closed its sessions, Bessie said Yes to the “Yes, my child,” said her father. “TI 
first spruce young Corydon that stepped for- | agree with your mother here. I’ve never 
ward. And when three weeks had passed | denied you much, Bessie, but I feel that I 
after that twilight in the lane, Mr. Beck- | must deny you this. You can’t go to the 


with had not spoken one word with her. circus.” 
But, for all that, there was a change in “You,” said her mother, “ that the minis- 


Bessie. Nobody ever heard her voice carol- | ter has paid attention to!” 

ing out of the window now ; nobody heard| That settled it. Nothing but irons could 
her old sweet laugh, like the music of a! have kept Bessie from that circus after those 
brook ; there was a curious little frown be- | fatal words. She confided to Georgie Knight 
tween her eyes when on her maddest esca- | at once her intention of going to the circus; 
pade. Mr. Beckwith, looking at her unper- | and when the mighty show came into town, 
ceived, with his longing pain, felt that if he she watched her chance and harnessed the 
did not conquer soon, it would be the worse | | | filly herself into the little open wagon, and 
for Bessie. He knew well enough now—aft- | set off with Georgie Knight, unseen and un- 


er the innocent kiss whose remembrance so | missed for a time, to visit the beasts and the 
thrilled him—that she loved him; he knew | gymnasts of the forbidden entertainment. 
well enough that it would bre: ak her heart “ What the minister can see in that girl,” 
should he abandon his attempt; he knew | said old Miss Sparks, looking through the 
well enough those hidden springs of feeling | window as the wagon whirled by, “J can’t 
which reacted so upon the young nature of | see. She’s an engaging rogue, that’s true, 
which she was totally ignorant, and whose | but J shouldn’t want to marry her.” But 
first stirring so disturbed her; he knew}as nobody wanted Miss Sparks to marry 
well enough that he could make her so| her, it didn’t so much signify. 
blissful that she would one day wonder at| Bessie was in great spirits. She was dis- 
and despise this time of doubt and fear and | obeying: that in itself always kindled her 
this desire for longer liberty from the great | merriment. Then she felt sure that Mr. 
thrall of love. But not one chance was he | Beckwith would disapprove, and that was 
finding to make her learn these things. another excitement. She had a foreboding 
It was just at this season, as it happened, | that the time was coming presently when 
toward the close of the bright September| her free agency would cease; till it did 
days, that flaming handbills were posted up| cease she was defiant. And accordingly, 
at every corner and on every empty fence | well-pleased with her success thus far, she 
proclaiming the approach of Eden’s great | and Georgie sung and laughed till the road 
Scriptural Show and Gymnastic Entertain-| rang with their overflowing gayety as they 
ment, which the villagers were not, how-| drove along and put the filly through her 
ever, deluded into supposing any thing oth- | paces. 
er than a circus. Miss Bessie, of course,| It was only a couple of miles before the 
read the handbills in common with others,| road grew dusty and thronged. People 
and straightway announced to her astound-| were coming and people were going. All 
ed family that she was to be a patroness of | sorts of vehicles jostled together. Far off 
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they could hear the strains of a band rising | 
and falling on the wind till they were in an | 
ecstasy of expectation, as they grew silent 
and listened. Booths began to line the} 
way, With lemonade and mineral waters and 
worse ; and presently the tents rose on their 
sight like white clouds, the flag waving its 
long folds over them. And now they were 
in the great space before the tents, crowded 
with teams, with foot-passengers, with men 
leading piebald horses and Shetland po- 
nies, with boys crying their wares, with the 
voice of the Boanerges who pressed the 
claims of the fat woman and the learned 
pig on the attention; and through it all 
came the burst of the band again in some 
tripping dance music, the roaring of the 
beasts and screaming of monkeys and par- 
rots; and then the great canvases seemed 
to swell and soar, and a girl, all gauze and 
flowers, was running up the air on’a rope 
stretched from pole to pole far overhead, 
dancing from sunbeam to sunbeam, as it 
seemed to the rapt Bessie. What trans- 
port! she thought; and she sat with her 
head thrown back, regardless of every thing 
but this flying wonder in the air, till sud- 
denly a shriek rose from the great tent—a 
shriek that was repeated in the crowded 
square—the shriek of a thousand voices— 
one awful cry of fear and agony from all the 
people, echoed again by all the beasts with- 
in: the lion had broken loose! 

What a scene it was! what a dreadful 
scene! Men were yelling as they ran, chil- 
dren were screaming, women were fainting, 
horses were rearing and snorting, the crowd 
was surging and plunging this way and that 
in a frantic effort at escape. Bessie, sudden- 
ly called from her rapt reveling with that 
spirit in the air, gave one look—one look of 
horror—tried to pull the rein, and, weak as 
a child, fell back upon the seat. The filly 
turned her head, and then, with starting and 
foaming nostril, stood upright one moment, 
and the next bolted away from the broken 
traces and left allstanding. Georgie Knight, 
with a screech, flung herself from the wag- 
on, and was swallowed in the flying multi- 
tude; but Bessie sat stone-still, her heart 
beating with great knocks, as unable to 
move as one paralyzed. 

What swift thoughts swept through her 
mind! This was the end of all her wicked- 
ness. This was what she deserved for all 
the pain she had given father and mother 
she, their only child, their hope, who should 
have been their joy! This was what she 
deserved, it flashed across her, for making 
bleed the heart of the man that loved her. 
Deserved? Ah, no one could quite deserve 
to be torn to pieces by the teeth of a wild 
beast. If she had but been true to herself, 
to him, liked less to see her power, feared 
less for her liberty, what peace and pleasure 


| 














might have been hers this instant! And 





now— She remembered the Christian girls 
in the Roman amphitheatre; she was not 


|even a martyr. She had wanted to study 


natural history; she had a fine chance. 
She could not stir. In another moment the 
brute would be done his havoe there, and 
come leaping through the canvas. Another 
shriek ; a great bursting wave of shrieks, 
Ah, yes, there he came, tail in the air, taw- 
ny mane bristling, eyes blazing—coming ij 
great bounds through the already half-de- 
serted place, coming straight for her! She 
cowered an instant, then sprang to her feet, 
and glared full at the advancing monster. 
It was too much. With a wild cry herself, 
she turned—but only to hide her face in 
Mr. Beckwith’s breast, as he climbed into the 
wagon behind her. 

Thought is fleet: instantaneous was the 
rapture mingling with the agony, instan- 
taneous the motion with which she pushed 
him from her. “Go! go!” she cried. “I 
can’t have my folly kill you too! Oh,” as 
he did not move, “if you love me, go!” 

“Tt is because I love you that I shall 
stay,” murmured Mr. Beckwith, swiftly, in 
her ear; “that I shall never go until I hear 
you say as much.” 

“ Oh, you know it!” she cried, and fainted 
on his shoulder, just as the keepers sprang 
with their ropes upon the poor old toothless 
lion, who loved his frolic and enjoyed the 
scare, and of whom Mr. Beckwith—a mus- 
cular Christian, with a pistol in his pocket, 
having made his harmless acquaintance, 
moreover, inside the tent—had not felt it 
necessary to be much afraid. 

It was Georgie Knight’s seat that Mr. 
Beckwith occupied that evening as they 
drove slowly home, after the recapture of 
the filly and the mending of the broken 
traces, Mr. Beckwith having made the most 
of the three hours in which he had had Mis- 
tress Bessie on his hands; and Bessie her- 
self, tired and weak, lying restfully, if you 
will believe it, within the arm that enfolded 
her. 

“ Tessie,” he was saying, “ this is only the 
second lion in the way. What was that first 
one which always drove you from me so ?” 

“T—I was afraid,” murmured Bessie. 

“ Afraid of me !” 

“And then—and then you took it so for 
granted !” 

“Oh, indeed,” said the minister, folding 
her closer still; “and what if I took it for 
granted that you were going to the parson- 
age with me next month ?” 

“Oh, I’m not fit!” cried Bessie, with a 
start. 

“Tf you make one objection,” said her 
lover, “I shall stop at Justice Pettigrew’s 
on our way, and take you home with me to- 
night!” And there, with that tender arm 
about her, that face beside her own, all in 
the soft September twilight and under the 
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lamp of the evening-star, what could Bes-|seen there. This tradition was perfected, 
sie do but yield! | according to the spirit of the time, by as- 
“J don’t know what father and mother | cribing the origin of the family to Beatrice, 
will say,” she whispered, as at last, having | the sister of the Emperor Henry IL., thus 
left the wagon, they clung together one mo- | giving them a claim to imperial blood. The 
ment in the porch, and saw the father and | story is of importance chiefly because it is 
mother hastening toward them down the given by Condivi, who had it unquestiona- 
long entry. | bly from Michael Angelo himself; but the 
“Father Allan,” said the minister, walk- | modern spirit of historical research has fail- 
ing boldly in, with his arm round their | ‘ed to find any record of a Simone Canossa 
naughty darling, “this is a will-o’-the-wisp | | who was the podesta of the city, while the 
that I have captured, and that I intrust for | arms of the counts of Canossa, though i in the 
just three weeks longer to your care. It | time of Michael Angelo they acknowledged 
has come from the circus, and it is bound | | the relationship of the distinguished sculp- 
= the parsonage ; and there,” said Mr. | | tor, are hitect, and painter, are very differ- 
Beckwith, “it is going to turn into the light | | ent from those which Condivi describes, hav- 
of the house, the spirit of the fireside, the | ing in them no dog and no bone. 
sunshine of home!” | But whether the family had imperial be- 
| ginnings or not, Michael Angelo’s immedi- 
late ancestors were unquestionably persons 
MICHAEL ANGELO. of some local importance. His grandfather 
in 1456 held a place in the signiory of Flor- 
1475—1875. ence, and his father, having received the 
NHE individual force of character of a| same honor, was in 1474 appointed podesta 
1 man who during his life so impressed | or governor of Chiusi and Caprese, two small 
his personality upon the minds of his fellow- | fortified cities upon a confluent of the Tiber, 
countrymen that they gather reverently to | called the Singarna. In going from Flor- 
celebrate the four hundredth anniversary | ence to take possession of his post, Ludovico 
of his birth is well worthy of a few moments’ | Buonarotti was accompanied by his wife 
study in these times, when the increasing ac- | Francesca, who was expecting the birth of 
tivity of life appears to be repressing all in- | her child. The situation of the towns is in 
dividuality, and reducing all the members of |a mountainous country, the source of the 
the social body to a monotonous uniformity. | Tiber being in the vicinity, and the journey 
On the 6th of March, 1475, at about two | was made on horseback. In the course of 
in the morning, Francesca, the wife of Ludo- | the ride the animal she was mounted upon 
vico Buonarotti Simoni, gave birth to a male | fell with her, and dragged her for some little 
child, who was named Michael Agnolo, or, | distance along the ground in his efforts to 
as he is generally known, Michael Angelo. |rise. Fortunately the accident was in no 
He was the second child of his mother, who | way productive of injury to her or her child. 
at the time of his birth was nineteen years In 1476, when the young Michael was a 
old. His father, Ludovico, was in his thirty- | year old, his father’s official position having 
first year. Of his mother’s family no rec-|ended, he returned to Florence, and the 
ords have been preserved. She steps upon | child was left under the care of the wife of 
the stage of history only for a moment, to|a stone-cutter at Settignano, about three 
appear in the réle of the mother of Michael | miles from Florence, on an estate belonging 
Angelo, and withdraws forever into the} tothe family. In his after-life Michael An- 
oblivion of forgetfulness from which she | gelo was wont to jestingly ascribe his love 
emerged. of sculpture to the fact that he had with his 
The family of Buonarotti preserved a tra- | nurse’s milk imbibed a love of his art. The 
dition, which Michael Angelo himself held, | young artist early gave evidence of his nat- 
as we learn from Condivi, his intimate com- | ural tendencies, and the house in which his 
panion and biographer, that in 1250 Simone | nurse lived, which remained in existence 
Canossa, the founder of the family, had come | until the last century, is said to have borne 
as a stranger to Florence, where for his pub- | the evidences of his childish attempts at 
lic service he was granted the freedom of | painting. In the house of his father in 
the city, was made podesta, and having | Florence were also similar things to be seen. 
changed his political opinions, and from a | One of his first efforts toward acquiring the 
Ghibelline become a Guelph, had changed | use of his hands was trying to draw. As he 
his arms from a dog argent, with a bone in | grew older this natural passion increased, 
his mouth, in a field gules, to a dog or in a| and despite his father’s opposition and that 
fieldazure. Besides this the lords of the city | of his uncles, who had the narrow contempt 
allowed him five lilies gules and a crest with | for an artist’s ambition which is but natu- 
two bull’s horns, one golden and the other | ral in every trading society such as that in 
blue. Arms of this character, sculptured by | which they moved, he finally, at the age of 
the order of Simone Canossa in the palace | fourteen, carried his point, and was articled 
of the podesta of Florence, are still to be!as an apprentice to Dominico and David 
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Grillandajo, who were leading men in the 
profession at Florence. 

That his youthful efforts had not been 
wholly misdirected appears from the terms 
of his articles of indenture, by which his 
masters agree to pay him six golden florins 
for the first year, eight for the second, and 
ten for the third. Here commenced the an- 
noyances of his life from the jealousy which 
his superiority excited in inferior natures. 
Before his apprenticeship had ended by its 
own limitations he painted a picture after | 
Martin Schongauer’s “ Temptation of St. An- 
thony,” which was so excellent that Grillan- 
dajo is said to have claimed the merit of it. 
Whether he did so or not, it was the com- 
mencement of their disagreement, which 
ended in the severing of their connection. 
Through the good offices of a young friend 
he was, however, introduced to the gardens 
of San Marco, where the art treasures of the 
Medici family were kept, and having attract- 
ed the attention of Lorenzo de’ Medici by a 
piece of sculpture he made, was introduced | 
to the palace, had a room assigned him, and 
was given a monthly allowance of five duc- | 
ats. Here he met the most cultivated so- 
ciety of the time. The revival of learning | 
had commenced; human society had enter- | 
ed upon one of those periods of growth in| 
which the long-maturing processes seem | 
suddenly to assert themselves with a new | 
activity and assume a new phase, as the | 
plant does when one of its series of leaves | 
is modified, and lo! the blossom appears. | 
It was a wonderful season of intellectual | 
activity in Italy. The art of printing had | 
just been discovered. An Italian had re-| 
turned from a new world across the Atlan- | 
tic. Grecian literature was being intro- | 
duced to the scholars of Southern Europe. 





The world of reality and the world of spec- | 
ulation had each been found to be vaster | 
than had been supposed. The transition | 
from the methods of thought and the man- 
ner of life of antiquity to that of these mod- 
ern days was commencing. 

In the very seat and focus of all this the 
young artist passed the years of his early 
manhood, the most impressible period of 
sach of our lives. Politian gave him the 
marble, and suggested to him the subject of 
the contest of Hercules with the Centaurs, 
which he worked into a bass-relief that 
made his reputation. He would never part 
with this piece of work, and it remains to- 
day in the palace of the Buonarotti family 
in Florence. Lorenzo was on terms of in- 
timate familiarity with the young sculptor, 
and consulted with him constantly concern- 
ing his purchases of objects of art. The 
members of the Platonic Academy, who ex- 
ercised such an influence upon the spirit of 
their times, were his friends, and in some of 
his poems evidences are given of the hold 
which the lofty idealism of the Platonic phi- 








losophy had upon him, At the same time, 
however, he mingled with the followers of 
Savonarola, the forerunner of the Reforma- 
tion; and being naturally of a melancholy 
temperament, inclined to solitude, and prone 
to speculation, the turmoil of polities soon 
grew distasteful to him, and though his life 
was passed alternately in study and work, 
the ordinary ambitions of men had but lit- 
tle interest for him. Yet when the need 
arose for his services he was always a faith- 
ful and devoted citizen, and his time and 
talents were freely given to the state. As 
a sculptor, a painter, and an architect, his 
works have secured him a reputation among 
the few original creative geniuses the world 
has seen. It is not of these that there is 
any need to speak, but of his character as a 
man; of his individual personality ; of that 
subtle something in the composition of his 
nature which marks him as original, and 
keeps alive the interest the whole world 


; feels, in desiring to know all the facts con- 


cerning his daily life and conversation. 

It is seldom that the world can obtain all 
that it would desire of this kind of informa- 
tion concerning its great men, and in this 
instance, though we have much authentic 
information concerning Michael Angelo, yet 
more would not be amiss. The letters, the 
manuscripts, and the other various things 
which will tell us more than we know, and 
which have been since his death guarded so 
jealously by the descendants of his family, 
are this year, on the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth, to be opened to public in- 
spection. An investigation of the material 
which is already accessible to the student 
will not be amiss as a preparation for making 
the best use of such new documents as will 
be laid before the world on this occasion. 

Within a few years the British Museum 
has become possessed of a number of letters 
by Michael Angelo, with other documents 
bearing upon his life. The collection, bound, 
makes three volumes. The letters are chief- 
ly those which he wrote to members of his 
family at Florence while he was residing in 
Rome, engaged upon the Sistine Chapel and 
other works, or in Bologna, or elsewhere in 
Italy. The letters are chiefly to his father, 
and after his death to his brother and neph- 
ew. They show us, what was not known 
before, that the chief use Michael Angelo 
made of his money was to send it home. 
His letters are filled with details of domes- 
tic affairs and money matters; for the whole 
family seem to have relied chiefly upon him. 
Condivi reports that he once said to him, in 
his old age, “Rich as I am, I have always 
lived like a poor man.” 

A letter to his father will show the gen- 
eral character of the correspondence. This 
was written in 1512 or 1513: 


“ Dearest Fatner,—Your last letter shows me how 
it is with you; before, I only knew it partly. We 
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must take things as they are, leaving the future to 


God, and acknowledging where we have erred. The | 


misfortune is chiet!y caused by the overweening char- 
acter and ingratitude of the people [the return of the 
Medici to power], for I have nowhere seen a more un- 
grateful and arrogant people than the Florentines, As 


to pay, it does not seem to me to be right, and I am | 


very sorry. But here, too, it is best to submit quietly 
to what God has ordained. 
to Giuliano dei Medici, which I will inclose here. 
Read them, and convey them to him, if you will; per- 
haps they may help; if not, try to sell what is our 
own, and we must then settle elsewhere. If you ob- 


serve that you are treated worse than others, pay on | 


no condition. Rather let what you have be taken 
from you by force, and write to me. 
ever, do not fare better than we, bear it, and place 
your hopes on Heaven. Take good care of your health, 
and see whether you are still able to get your daily 
bread, and, with God’s help, get through, poor but 
honest. I do not do otherwise; I live shabbily, and 
care not for outside honors; a thousand cares and 
works harass me, and thus I have gone on for fifteen 
years, without having a happy, quiet hour. And I 
have done all for the sake of supporting you, which 
vou have never acknowledged or believed. God for- 
give us all! Iam ready to go on working as long as 
I can, and as long as my powers hold out.” 


These letters are variously signed Michel- 
agniolo, Scultore ; Michelagniolo di Lodovi- 
co Buonarotti, Scultore; Michelagniolo di 
Buonarotta Simoni; or simply Michelagni- 
The letters were fastened with a wafer, 
impressed with a simple seal, represented 
below. Then a piece of string was passed 
round the letter, the two ends being secured 
by being placed under the wafer. The fa- 
ther seems to have 
been a good-natured 
man, though passion- 
ate, and made use of 
by others as a means 
for obtaining what 
they wanted from 
Michael Angelo. One 
of his brothers is said 
to have died of the 
plague in Michael 
Angelo’s arms. His 
father died in his ninety-second year. His 
brother Buonarotto was the only one who 
left any children. An extract from a let- 
ter to his father, when Michael Angelo was 
about fifty years old, shows how little sym- 
pathy he could look for in life from those 
of his own family. He says: 


olo. 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S SEAL. 


“The whole of Florence knows that you are a rich 
man, and that I have given my life for you, and gain 
only punishment for it. You, however, gain great 
praise for it. Tell people what you will, but write to 
me no more, for it would hinder me at my work if I 
were now to tell you what you have received from me 


If others, how- | 


I will address a few lines | 


| 
| 





through twenty-five years. I should like better if I | 


need not say this to you, but I can not change the 
necessity fordoingso. Beware of those of whom you 
have to beware.’ We die only once, and we return not 
back again to make amends for that which we have 
done amiss. Have you, therefore, lived so long to act 
thus? God be with you! MICHELANGELO.” 


Living a life of study and of work, occu- 
pied with science and art, conscious of his 
powers, and naturally introverted, the plane 

Vor. L.—No. 299.—48 





upon which he lived inevitably made him 
lonely. He found as little sympathy abroad 
as he found at home. When he first ex- 
posed to the public his statue of “Night,” 


‘ | which is so well known as one of the stat- 
regards the sixty ducats w hich you, as you tell me, are | ues decorating the tomb of the Medici, ac- 


cording to the habit of the Florentines, 
verses were appended to it by persons who 
wished. One of these, written by Giovan- 
battista Strozzi, was to this effect: 

“Night, whom you see slumbering here so sweetly, 
was by an angel sculptured in this stone, and though 
living, sleeps. If you do not believe it, speak, and 
she will answer you.” 


To this Michael Angelo replied: 


“Tam thankful that I sleep, and more that I am stone, 
The while dishonor holds among us rule. 
His lot is happy who can neither see nor feel: 
Wake me not, then; pray speak in a low tone.” 


This was written about 1531. Michael 
Angelo was nearly sixty. The city of Flor- 
ence had again-fallen under the power of 
the Medici. Michael Angelo had superin- 
tended the engineer-work for the siege, and 
was naturally despondent at its result. The 
moral courage it requires to make such a 
protest only those who have suffered from 
political tyranny can appreciate. 

There is a letter written to Baccio Valori, 
who had returned to Rome from Florence, 
where he had been the Pope’s representa- 
tive, and, in fact, the ruler of the city, in 
which an account is given of Michael An- 
gelo’s condition. Most probably the writ- 
er was urged to send the letter by Michael 
Angelo’s friends, who, fearing that his grief 
and disappointment, with his energy of 
work, might prove disastrous, wanted the 
Pope to hear of his condition. The letter is 
given by Grimm, who does not state where 
he obtained it, and was written by an uncle 
of the Antonio mentioned in it, who was 
Antonio Mini, and was in Michael Angelo’s 
service. The letter is as follows: 


“A faithful servant, such as I am, should not fail to 
communicate any thing which I imagine might meet 
with the especial disapprobation of his Holiness. And 
this respects Michael Angelo, his Holiness’s sculptor, 
whom I had not seen for months, having remained at 
home for fear of the plague; but three weeks ago he 
came twice to my house in the evening for amusement 
with Bugiardini and Antonio, my nephew and his pu- 
pil. After much conversation upon art, I determined 
to go and see the two female figures, and did so, and, 
in truth, they are something quite marvelous. Your 
Excellency, I know, has seen the first, the statue of 
Night, with the moon overhead and the starry sky, 
but then the other, the second, surpasses it in beauty. 
In every respect it is an extremely wonderful produc- 
tion; and at the present moment he is working at one 
of the two old figures, and, I think, nothing better 
could be seen. 

“But since the above-named Michael Angelo ap- 
peared very thin and emaciated, we spoke together 
about it very particularly, I, Bugiardini, and Mini, for 
both are constantly with him, and we arrived at last at 
the conviction that Michael Angelo would soon come 
to an end if nothing were done to prevent it, because 
he works too much, eats little and badly, and sleeps 
still less, and for more than a month has suffered much 
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from rheumatism, headac ian and giddiness; and, to 
come to an end, there are two evils which torment | 
him, one in the head and one in the heart, and in both 
help might be given for his recovery, as what follows 
will show. 

* As regards the evil in the head, he must be forbid- 
den by his Holiness to work in the sacristy during the 
winter, for there is no remedy against the keen air 
there, and he will work there and kill himself; and 
he could work in the other small chamber and finish 
the Madonna this winter, which is such a wonder- 
fully beautiful work, and also the statue of Duke Lo- 
renzo of blessed memory. In the mean while the mar- 
ble wainscoting could be executed in the sacristy, and 
the figures already completed could be placed there, 
and also those partly finished, and these could be re- 
touched on the spot, and in this manner the master 
might be saved and the works forwarded; and every 
thing, if it is bricked up, will have a better place than 
crowded together under the roof. Of this we are cer- 
tain, that Michael Angelo would be pleased at it, 
though he can come to no resolution, which I gather 
from the fact that he is reproached with not concern- 
ing himself about it. This is our opinion of what 
would be good for him, and his Holiness might send 
word to Figiovanni to speak with Michael Angelo on 
the matter, and we are convinced it would not be dis- 
agreeable to him, 

“The evil, however, that lies at his heart is the mat- 
ter with the Duke of Urbino. This, they affirm, robs 
him of repose, and he wishes ardently that it could be | 
arranged. If he were to be given ten thousand scudi, 
he could have no better present. His Holiness could 
render him no greater favor. This they tell me, and I 
have heard him say it times innumerable. His Holi- 
ness is considerate, and I am certain if Michael Angelo 
were ruined, he would gladly ransom him witha large 
sum of money; and especially now, when he works so 
laboriously, he deserves to be considered. My love 
and devotion to our master has made me write so dif- 
fusely.” 


|than he deserves to be. 
| poems has been singularly unfortunate. A 
| volume of them was published in 1623, ar- 


to Amteaio Mini, whom we have met before, 
| By him it was sold to Francis I. of France, 
and by him was put in the palace of Fon. 
| tainebleau, where, at the instigation, it js 
said, of M. Desnoyers, a councilor of state, 
it was destroyed. The Royal Academy of 
London possesses what is thought to be the 
original cartoon for this picture. 
The artistic spirit of independence Michael 
Angelo possessed fully, and in manifesting it 
he was no respecter of persons. He treated 


| the Pope with no more regard for his rank 


than he would show the humblest hanger- 
on to the papal court. Condivi, who tells 
the above story, gives several other similar 
instances. At the same time, he was care- 
fully regardful of merit, wherever he found 
it. His independence led him to refuse all 
salary for his superintendence of the build- 
ing of St. Peter’s. Probably he felt that such 
refusal would be one of the most effective 
means of enabling him to hold the position 
against the jealousy of those who envied his 
superior powers. His letters while he was 
engaged in this work show the deep interest 
he felt in it, and the unselfish devotion he 
bestowed upon it. 

As a poet Michael Angelo is less known 
The fate of his 


ranged by the grandson of his nephew, 
known as Michelangelo Giovane. In this 





The trouble with the Duke of Urbino was 


a matter that had already been standing | ties with the text. 


twenty years. Michael Angelo had been | 
paid in advance something on account, and | 
had not been able, from the other engage- 
ments forced upon him, to supply the work 
he had contracted for. The matter was com- 
promised, and against his usual custom he 
had to employ others to assist him. His keen 
sense of honor was, however ) preserved. 
With the Duke of Ferrara an incident.oc- 
curred which showed how sensitive was his 
artistic spirit, and how his devotion to his 
work enabled him to retire within himself 
almost regardless of what was passing about 
him. When he was appointed commissary- 
general of the fortifications he paid a visit 
to Ferrara to study those of that city. When 
there he promised the duke to paint him a 
picture, and while the siege of Florence was 
in active operation, and “the duties of his 
office must have kept him actively engaged, 
he found time and inspiration to paint the 
picture he had promised. For his subject 
he chose Leda andthe Swan. After the end 
of the siege the Duke of Ferrara was notified 
that the picture was completed, and returned 
his thanks, saying at the same time that the 
artist must fix his price for it, since he alone 
could judge of the value of his labor. The 


‘ pace 
agent of the duke who came for it having 


spoken of it in a way that offended Michael 
Angelo, he refused to deliver it, and gave it 


1 


edition he seems to have taken great liber- 
There is a manuscript 
collection of them in the Vatican, which con- 
sists of two parts, and in which the poems 
are numbered. Michael Angelo himself, it 
seems, had prepared and corrected them. In 
the same collection is a series of loose pa- 
pers bound up with these manuscripts. 
Grimm says that “scarcely one of these 
poems agrees with the edition of 1623 ;” and 
again, “any separate papers of Mic hael An- 
gelo’s poems found elsewhere never agree 
with the edition of 1623.” As the editor of 
this edition claims to have worked for it 
from papers which, being in the possession 
of the family, were accessible to him alone, 
it may be possible that the access given this 
year to the documents in the possession of 
the family may enable the world for the first 
time to really obtain the correct text. An- 
other manuscript collection is in the British 
Museum. But Grimm says: “Only when the 
Florentine treasures are brought out will it 
be worth the trouble to collect Michael An- 
gelo’s poems in a critical edition. It is a 
pity that Condivi has not carried out his 
intention to have them printed. What has 
been hitherto written respecting Michael 
Angelo as a poet, on the ground of the edi- 
tion of 1623, loses weight from the fact that 
the writers suppose the text before them to 
be the authentic one. The succession of the 





poems, too, is throughout arbitrary, and all 
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the conjectures based on the accidental ar- 
rangement, contained in editions of the pres- 
ent day, fall to nothing as regards this point. 
The Vatican manuscript may well furnish a 
foundation for future editions.” 

Though this statement may be, and no 
doubt is, correct, yet it will not be amiss to 
give a few specimens here of these poems, 
such as we have th2m, and as well as their 
terse strength can be rendered in a trans- 
lation. Wordsworth writes of them in one | 
of his letters: 


“JT mentioned Michael Angelo’s poetry to you some 
time ago; it is the most difficult to construe I ever 
met with, but just what you would expect from such 
a man, showing abundantly how conversant his soul 
was with great things. There is a mistake in the 
world concerning the Italian language; the poetry of 
Dante and Michael Angelo proves that if there be lit- 
tle majesty and strength in Italian verse, the fault is | 
in the authors and notin the tongue. I can translate, 
and have translated, two books of Ariosto at the rate 
nearly of one hundred lines a day; but so much mean- 
ing has been put by Michael Angelo into so little room, 
and that meaning sometimes so excellent in itself, that 
I found the difficulty of translating him insurmount- 
able. I attempted at least fifteen of the sonnets, but 
could not any where succeed. I have sent you the 
only one I was able to finish; it is far from being the 
best or most characteristic, but the others were too | 
much for me.” 


Harford prints the translations of two of 
the poems by Wordsworth, but neither of 
them is excellent. Southey succeeded much 
better in the following, which in the col- 
lected edition is given as 


MADRIGAL LIX. 

fll hath he chosen his part who seeks to please 
The worthless world—ill hath he chosen his part, 
For often must he wear a look of ease 

When grief is in his heart; 
And often in his hours of happier feeling 
With sorrow must his countenance be hung; 
And ever his own better thoughts concealing, 
Must he in stupid Grandeur’s praise be loud, 
And to the errors of the ignorant crowd 

Assent with lying tongue. 
Thus much would I conceal, that none should know 
What secret cause I have for silent woe; 
And taught by many a melancholy proof 
That those whom Fortune favors it pollutes, 
I from the blind and faithless world aloof, 
Nor fear its envy, nor desire its praise, 
But choose my path through solitary ways. 


The collection of poems contains sixty- 
two pieces entitled madrigals, sixty-four 
sonnets, and a few other poems, one of which 
is an elegy upon the death of his brother. 
Translations in English have been made of 
a portion of them by various persons. In 
1840 John Edward Taylor, in a small volume 
entitled Michael Angelo considered as a Philo- 
sophic Poet, published versions of thirty-five | 
of them. Other translations of some of 
them will be found in Harford’s and Grimm’s 
lives, and also in some of the English maga- 
zines and reviews; but English literature | 
needs a complete, critical edition of them. | 
As indications of their force and spirit the | 
following attempts are possibly of interest, | 
and by calling attention to their merit may 





| excite some one more capable to undertake 
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the task of presenting such an edition to 
the American public. 
MADRIGAL IV, 
[Come pwd esser ch’ io non sia pi mio?) 
How can it be that I am not my own? 
Who from myself has taken me, 
Who has such power over me, 
And more my master than I am, has grown? 
Whence is this sore wound in my heart, 
The while my body is still sound ? 
What is this love which has the art 
All my desires to ensnare, 
Till through the eyes its way is found 
Into the soul, and swelling there 
O’erflows, when its increase has broken every bound ? 
SONNET XVII. 
[Fuggite, amanti, Amor, fuggite il fuoco.] 
O lovers! fly from Love, his flame pass by; 
His burn is grievous, mortal is his stroke. 
Who flies not promptly will in vain invoke 
His strength, his reason, or desire to fly. 
Fly! and from my example warning take; 
From me, who've suffered from his mighty dart— 
From me behold how grievous is his smart, 
How, pitiless, my woe his pleasures make. 
Fly at the first glance, and do not delay! 
I, who at all times thought to do my will, 
Now, now I feel, and you see how I burn. 
Ah! foolish he who, yielding to the play 
Of vain desire, will incur the ill 
Of Love’s sharp dart before to flee he'll turn. 


SONNET II1.—On Beauty. 
(La forza d’ un bel volto al ciel mi sprona.] 


I’m raised by the might of a lovely face; 

On earth there’s naught to me such joy can give; 
Among the blessed I soar, e’en while I live— 
A blessing seldom granted to our race, 

The work with its Creator all o’erflows— 

To Him I reach, by it inspired; 

My thoughts, my words, by Him are fired, 
When in my soul love for a woman glows. 

If from her eyes my own I can not turn, 

It is because in them the light I see, 

Showing the road that leads me up to God; 

If fired by their brilliant flame I burn, 

Deep in my heart I feel the ecstasy 

Which, through all time, o’er heaven is poured. 


MADRIGAL I11.—To Vrrrorta Cotonna. 

[Chi é quel che per forza a te mi mena.) 
What is it draws me, bound and chained, to thee, 
Even the while that I am light and free? 

If without chains thou bindest thus all men, 
Binding my heart with cords I can not see, 
Who can defend me from thy beauty then? 
Who can defend me 
From thy bright eyes, whence Love, armed, shoots 
at me? 
SONNET XXIX. 
{To Messer Gandolfo Porrino, who had asked from him 
a portrait of Vittoria Colonna.) 


The new, high beauty, whom in heaven I’d hold 
Peerless, as here upon this wicked earth— 
This earth so blind, rebellious to all worth, 
Blind to the splendor she shed on the world— 
You saw alone, and I can not portray, 

Either in stone, or with my painter’s art 

That face divine, so only as in part 

To satisfy your loving memory. 

For as the sun excels each other star, 

So her intelligence compared with ours; 

And mine, so low, can not ascend so high. 
Therefore, to satisfy those minds who are 
Admirers of this beauty and its powers 

Is but for its Creator, Deity. 
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ONNET XXVIIL—To Virroria Cotonna. 
[Sovra quel biondo crin di jior contesta.] 
That gilded garland seems so full of bliss, 
As, decked with flowers, it rests upon your hair. 
No wonder that it should so proud appear— 
It is first privileged your head to kiss. 
Chat bodice, which enfolds you all the day 
Is happy, till the time to be unlaced, 
And then your golden hair makes happy has‘e 
About your cheeks and round your neck to play. 
And yet the ribbon which so gracefully 
Lies on your bosom must more happy be 
Thus to caress and fondle every charm; 
The while your-girdle says, ‘‘ Here let me lie 
Forever, for I’m sure I can not see 
What need there is here for a lover’s arm.” 
SONNET XXI.—To Virrorta Cotonna, 
[Com’ esser, donna, puote, e pur se I’ vede.] 
How is it, Lady, as experience shows, 
A living likeness from the flinty stone 
Endures when its creator hence has gone 
Down the brief path that every mortal goes? 
The cause to its infirm effect must yield, 
And over nature art the victor is. 
I who have loved fair sculpture so, know this, 
I who have seen time’s promises repealed. 
Perhaps a longer life I could bestow 
Upon us both, in colors or in stone, 
Thus fixing both our faces and our love, 
So that the future ages still might know 
How fair you are, and how that you alone 
I love, and how this must my wisdom prove. 


The love between Michael Angelo and 
Vittoria Colonna has been the subject of nu- 


merous speculations. It was, however, the | 


flower of his maturer years, and the most 
natural explanation of it is the simplest. 
She was the single woman in his long and 
varied journey through life who sympa- 
thized fully with his intellectual and moral 
longings, and though her heart lay buried 
in the grave with her dead husband, was 
proud of being the inspiration of a man like 
Michael Angelo. “ Often,” says Condivi, 
“have I heard Michael Angelo treat of 
love, and he was wont to speak of it alto- 
gether in the spirit of Plato. I can truly 
say, after having so long and so intimately 
lived with him, that I never heard proceed 


from that mouth any but the purest senti- | 


ments, and such as tended to repress in 
youth every irregular and unbridled desire. 
And that no impure thoughts found place in 
his mind is evident from this, that he not 
only admired human beauty, but universal- 
ly every thing beautiful: a beautiful horse 
or dog, a beautiful landscape and plant, a 
beautiful mountain and forest, a beautiful 
situation, and, in short, every beautiful 
thing that can be imagined, surveying it 
with the most animated delight, and ex- 
tracting pleasure from the beauties of na- 
ture, as bees do the honey from flowers.” 
Attempting to measure a nature like his 
with the scale of conventions which pass 
current ordinarily, is like attempting to 
measure the orbit of a comet with a pock- 
et rule. 

It appears that Michael Angelo and Vit- 
toria met personally first in 1536, at which 
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time he was sixty-two and she forty-six, 
They had previously heard of each other. 
| and respected each other. Of their friend- 
| ship a most welcome source of information 
has been discovered within a few years past. 
Count Raczynsky found in one of the Lis- 
| bon libraries a manuscript journal written 
by a miniature-painter, Francesco d’ Ollanda 
by name, who was sent to Italy by the King 
of Portugal, and wrote an account of what 
| he saw while there. His manuscript was 
dated 1549, and speaks of a series of visits 
he paid to Vittoria Colonna, where he met 
Michael Angelo, and details at length the 
conversation which passed. Count Rac- 
| zynsky translated a portion of the manu- 
script, and published it in a work of his 
upon art in Portugal. The manuscript, it 
appears, has since been lost. The account 
is reproduced in Grimm’s Life of Michael An- 
gelo. The conversations took place in the 
little church of San Silvestro, on Monte 
| Cavallo, where the company remained after 
| the service on Sunday and discoursed art. 
| It is an admirable picture of the society in 
| which Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colon- 
na were the central figures, and is none the 
| less so from its evident authenticity and the 
| naturalness with which the account is given. 
| Vittoria died in 1547, and Michael Angelo 
survived her seventeen lonely years. He 
said to Condivi that he was with her to the 
last, and that he repented nothing so much 
as having only kissed her hand, and not her 
| forehead and cheeks also, when he was with 
her at her last hour. The last years of his 
life were his most prolific ones, and it is 
wonderful with what rapidity he sent out 
plan after plan. He seemed in. work alone 
to find an escape from the consciousness of 
his loss, until, worn out, he died on the 18th 
of February, 1564, between three and four 
in the afternoon, in the ninetieth year of 
his age. 








THE WIDOW CASE. 
A DEAR HUNT. 


HEY got in at Pekin, and sat down be- 
fore me in the car—a fat, placid old 
lady, with a droning voice like the continu- 
ous pur of an ancient and sleepy cat, and a 
lean, tall, grizzled old man, with pursed-up 
lips and watery eyes. There seemed to be 
no end of bundles in their arms: there was 
a big faded carpet-bag of the very oldest 
fashion, that went under the old lady’s feet, 
| for she was short. 
| “Set right down, wife—set right down, I 
| tell ye, ’nd I’ll push it under yer feet ; it Il be 
, amazin’ handy to keep ’em out o’ draughts.” 
| When that was pushed under the end of 
| the seat, there was a great yellow bandbox, 
quite the worse for wear, to be squeezed into 
| the rack above, causing deep anxiety on the 
| old lady’s part. 
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“For the land’s sake! don’t ye smash it, 
John; my best bunnet’s in’t, and if them 
bows get bent out o’ shape, I do’no’ what on 
airth I ean do to’t. Lorainy she fixed ’em 
real nice, ’*n»d—” 

“Oh, pshaw! pshaw ! women-folks are all- 
ersina pucker. I ain’t a-goin’ to break your 
bunnet: there now. Where’s the flag root ?” 

A long bundle was laid up beside the 
bandbox. 

“T guess I'll put up the bag o’ wa’nuts; 
they'll jest slip in easy.” 

And up went the bag, with a little tin 
pail over it; and before the couple were free 
to sit down quietly and hunt for their tick- 
ets there had appeared, besides the parcels 
already detailed, a willow basket with two 
covers, redolent of apples, a stone jug, and 
a flat bundle carefully tied up in a red and 
yellow silk handkerchief. 

After much hunting in pockets the tickets 
were found and delivered, and before we | 
came to the rocky pass of Satan’s Kingdom | 
the old couple had settled into quietness and 
begun to enjoy their journey. But not its | 
picturesqueness. The frowning rocks above 
us; the sullen whirling river below, black as 
Styx; the sharp cliff on the other side, along 
whose face, on a terrace blasted out from | 
the rocks, ran the gleaming lines of another | 
railway; the few trees that looked shudder- | 
ingly down upon us—all these did not arrest | 
my two neighbors. They were discussing | 
their visit to Pekin in an even flow of talk | 
that I could not but hear; only a part of it, | 
however, I need to repeat, since it held for | 
me a significance I knew not at the time. 

“Lorainy Case is a good gal; yes, she’s a 
fust-rate good gal,” muttered the old man, as 
his wife finished telling him how the person 
in question had “ fixed up my Sunday bun- 
net as good as new.” 

“Tt was a mysterious providence that took 
him away so young,” he went on. 

“So ’twas—so twas,” answered his wife. 
“But he was dreadful headstrong, Tromas 
was. He might ha’ knowed the ice wouldn’t 
ha’ bore him after such a thaw. They do 
say Lorainy begged of him to stay to hum, 
but twas allers yea and amen with him. He 
stuck to what he’d cale’lated to do tighter ’n 
wax; so he got drownded, as he might ha’ 
expected, ’nd left her a widder, ’nd she only 
jest nineteen. It’s dreadful hard on her to 
hev her ’flictions come along so early, as you 
may say. Still, she does seem to be pretty 
cherk, arter all, most times. Miss Elbert 
Case she says ’twas a kind o’ mistake Lo- 
rainy’s a-marryin’ Tom, anyway.” 

“Why, how’sthat? Folks gener’lly know 
who they’re a-marryin’.” 

“Well, it was real queer. You see, Tom 
and Jim was both out to Californy, and Lo- 
rainy wasn’t but sixteen year old. She’d had 
a fust-rate edication to Hartford, and she 





to Pekin to teach in the ’cademy, she took 
to singin’ in the choir, and sot beside of 
Jane Case, and they struck up a kind of a 
intimacy, so to speak, and Jane she showed 
her the boys’ picturs; and you know Jim 
was real hansum, but Tom was dreadful 
hard-favored ef he was smart. Well, I do’no’ 
jest how it come about, but what with the 
boys a-sendin’ messages to ‘ Jenny’s friend,’ 
and Jane a-persuadin’ of her to answer 
back, it come to letter-writin’ afore long, 
’nd it seems she got the boys’ faces sorter 
mixed like, so’t she thought Jim was Tom, 
and fust she knew Tom offered marriage to 


cher, and she kinder sorter took up with 


him, and got his pictur copied, that is: to 
say, Jim’s. And then Tom he was comin’ 
back to be married,’nd Jim went and got 
killed in the mine jest two days afore Tom 


| left, which was kinder luck, as you may 
| say; for when Tom did come home, lo and 


behold! Lorainy screamed right out, for 
she thought he was Jim, or a ghost, or what 
not. Anyway, it all come out, how she’d 
been a writin’ to Tom and a-carryin’ Jim’s 
pictur; and you’d better believe there was 
trouble. But Tom he wouldn’t let her 
off nohow, after two years a-writin’ back 
an’ forth; ’nd he’d got some ahead in life as 
to means, he’d about six thousand dollars, 
and could buy a farm, and Lorainy—well. 
I do’no’ how she felt: gals will be gals; but 
they persuaded of her to marry Tom, ’nd, 
sure enough, ’twan’t six months after ’t he 
was drownded. Miss Elbert Case says ’twas 
a real providence, for they didn’t seem to be 
overly happy. Tom was dreadful rough, an’ 
Lorainy she was pretty sperity, and seemed 
as though she’d married the wrong man 
after all, and so—” 

“Well, well, mother: mebbe Tom didn’t 
see the providence in’t so quick as Lorainy: 
I should ha’ said ’twas more keerlessness 
than providence that took a man out on 
rotten ice; but Elbert Case’s wife allers 
was a master-hand for providences. I’m 
glad Lorainy’s provided for, anyway. She’s 
a handsome little cretur, nd as good as 
gold.” 

“Oh my! she ain’t provided for, husband; 
that’s the wust on’t. He never made no 
will, so she hain’t got nothin’ but her thirds; 
she'll have to go to teachin’ agin onless her 
aunt, old Miss Fyler, out to Canaan, gives 
her a home. She’s abundant able to do it, 
but she’s kinder near, ye know.” 

“T declare for’t!” exclaimed the old man. 
“That makes me think! Lorainy knew we 
was a-goin’ to Canaan, ’nd she give me her 
pictur to take to Miss Fyler, and I do’no’ as I 
should ha’ thought on’t agin, for I stuck it 
in this coat pocket.” 

“Let’s see it,” said the old lady. So the 
photograph was taken from the envelope he 
produced, and very carefully inspected by 





was a beautiful singer; so when she went 





both parties. 
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“Favors her antes r, don’t she ?” said the 
wife. “There ain’t no Fyler looks there. 
She is real hansum, and as pretty a gal as 
there is any where around.” 

“That’s so,” 
then the photograph was further discnssed, 
and all the Case family, or I thought so, 
till after I had been in Pekin myself, and 
found out that every body in the town was 
either Case or Humphrey. But I did not 
listen long; the road grew more and more | 
attractive, and when at last we steamed | 


past Norfolk, and hissed along the hill-side | 


of the beautiful Canaan Valley, I was too | 
absorbed in the series of exquisite pictures 
to hear the incessant flow of village gossip 
that went on and on in the vernacular of 
New England both before and behind me. 
At last I left my seat, with my bag and 
shaw] still lying there, to stand at the door | 
of the car, which was the last of the train, 
and watch the lovely curves of meadow fold 
and unfold at the foot of the dark hills, here 
and there patches of sunshine lighting up 
fields of young grain, the fresh verdure of a 
cluster of maples, pink-heaped apple-trees, 
or the sudden glitter of the little river that 
leaped and laughed through all, like a 
thread of new-molten silver. 

“Canaan!” shouted the brakeman, as to 
the south a still higher hill, crested with 
evergreens, arrested my sight, and I looked 
round just in time to see my old pair of 
neighbors, struggling under their various 
bundles, disappear by the other door; they 
might have disappeared then and there 
from my mind, but that, after watching 
Canaan Mountain and the bright, tranquil 
Housatonic disappear in the distance, I re- 
turned to my seat, and found a white en- 
velope, unsealed, lying on the floor. As I 
picked it up a photograph dropped out—it 
was no doubt “ Lorainy’s” likeness, which 
had slipped outside instead of into the old 
man’s pocket. Yes, the slight figure was 
clothed in black; even the round throat, an- 
relieved by any whiteness, rose out of a 
erape ruffle. I knew enough of ladies’ 
dress to perceive that, at least; but the 
face took all.the “widow” similitude even 
from crape and merino. A photograph is 
often a caricature: there are faces whose 
beauty is so entirely in expression that the 
enforced stillness of sitting for their pictures 
makes them utter unlikenesses; but this 
face had a positive beauty of its own in del- 
icate outline, large, pensive eyes, a sweet, 
full mouth, but a lurking possibility of fun 
and spirit in the piquant nose and dimpled 
chin. It was a peculiar face, for all its 
beauty—unusual, interesting; full of sug- 
gestion. No regular, faultless visage, no 
Madonna, no nymph, no goddess or angel, 
was recalled by its aspect; over the broad, 
full forehead the hair lay in loose waves, 
soft and shining, but color was wanting, of 
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was the ready response; and | 


| course. It was a plobine that took hold of 
|me vitally, a face that I studied all day, 
th: . veda my dreams, that—I may 
| we ll own it—took entire possession of me i in 


| as 
twenty-four hours, and resolved me to find 
‘out the original as soon as might be. Per- 
| haps I had better introduce myself. My 

|name is Frank Goddard, and I was twenty- 
|nine years old when I found the Widow 

Case’s picture. It would be more ace ording 
ito the fitness of things as depicted in the 

|ordinary novel had I been a poor but hon- 
|est young man, with uncorrupted morals, 

preserving clean collars and a clear con- 
{science through the dreadful trials and 
temptations of a clerk’s life in the city; but 
|I was not. Iwas only a tolerable young 
| lawyer, with plenty of well-to-do relations, 
among whom were two old maiden aunts 
who had spoiled me always, and now, hay- 
F ing just died, to my real sorrow, carried on 
a sort of posthumous petting by leaving me 
fifty thousand well-invested dollars, and a 
very pretty house and garden in an old New 
England town. Iwas not poor before; now 
I was rich as I need be, and disposed to en- 
joy my money a little while before return- 
ing to the office, which I could well do, hay- 
ing left in my place an old comrade and 
college chum, who was glad to step into a 
tolerable business, and do all the work for a 
year or two, for pay now, and a partnership 
hereafter. So I left home, intending to 
travel, and during the first ‘hundred miles 

of my journey stumbled on the Widow 
Case’s picture and my own fate. Don’t sup- 
pose I had never been in love before ; I had, 
at least twenty times; I had a fatal facility 
at that sort of thing. I had been madly in 
love, refused, accepted, engaged, disengaged. 
In fact, I have a vague idea of. once having 
two bona fide engagements on my hand at 
once: I don’t really know how it happened 
I was not a victim. I think I must have 
been a fool. 

Hewever, I knew the symptoms by heart, 
and here they were setting in again at high 
tide. There was no help for it. I could 
not get any further West than Albany. I 
recovered my trunk there from its durance 
in the baggage car, refilled my valise, and 
checked the trunk back to H , took the 
sars to Millerton, and then and there bought 
a ticket for Pekin. 

Did any body ever write his experience 
in Connecticut country taverns? I shall 
not offer mine to the public, but I think it 
might be a readable article. I found a 
room for my valise in Hodger’s Hotel, and a 
| feather-bed for my place of rest! But I 
| cared very little. My absorbing object was 
to find the Widow Case; so I strolled down 
|into the bar-room, a dreary desert of bare 

floor, enlivened here and there by a spit- 
| toon, a creaky arm-chair, a whip leaning 
|} against the wall, and a county map. Mr. 




















Smith, the present landlord of Hodger’s Ho- 
tel, in a greasy velveteen coat and battered 
felt hat, was leaning on the high counter 
with both elbows, talking cows to an old 
farmer. I did not hesitate to interrupt the | 
deliberate dialogue with my query, 

“Are there any families of the name of 
Case in Pekin ?” 

This innocent question was received with 
a roar of laughter by Smith, and an idiotic 
erin, both broad and long, from the tooth- 
less old farmer. I began to feel vexed, nat- 
urally enough, and Smith perceived it. 

“Seuse me, square; but fact is, there 
ain’t much folks in Pekin besides Cases, ’nd 
here’s one on ’em; this old gen’l’man is 
Deacon Leyi Case.” 

“How de do! how de do!” chuckled the 
oldman. “Pleased to see ye. Didn’t alto- | 
gether ketch yer name.” This time he did. 
~ “Qh, jes so! Why, sounds dreadful nat- 
eral. Ain’t one o’ the Norridge Goddards, 
be ye?” 

I disclaimed the honor, but did not enter 
into the subject of my family; I only raised 
my voice, and asked him if he knew any 
widow lady of his name in Pekin. 

“Lor, yes! He! he! he! More’n four on 
‘em. Why, there’s Widder Elbert Case” 
(here my ears tingled, recalling that name 
in the talk of the old couple in the ear), 
“but she’s gone out West; there’s Widder 
Case up to the mill; and another on ’em 
down to Parsonsville, ’t used ter be South | 
Pekin. There ain’t no widder up to our | 
folkses; not yet! he! he! he! Do’no’ her 
name, do ye ?” 

Dear reader, I am not G. Washington. I 
can tell a lie, at the proper time—and I did 
it! I could not expose that lovely, delicate 
being, whose picture I carried in my left 
breast pocket, to the giggle and chuckle of 
this grinning old satyr, the coarse laughter | 
of Smith, the bar-room gossip of Pekin. I 
would rather hunt up every Widow Case in 
Connecticut (I thought so then!) than do | 
it; so I said, with the ease my law practice 
gave me, that I did not know her name, my 
business did not enter into personalities. I 
would go to all these places. So, getting di- 
rections and a horse, I set out alone to hunt 
up my cynosure. I drove up a shadowy, | 
still, grass-grown road to the mill first, | 
and when I could make the little brown | 
house door resound no louder to my whip 
and knuckles, I tried the mill itself, but ! 
there was nobody there; it was empty of | 
all but heaped grain and piles of flabby | 
bags; the whole place smelled of new pine | 
and fresh meal—all but the shed where the 
great wheel hung motionless, for that alone | 
was old, and the black fans of the wheel | 
itself bore the tint and slime, and sent into 
the fresh June air the mouldy scent, of long | 
use, of old water-soaked wood. Then I 
went back to the house and opened the | 
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door without ceremony: a real old hag rose 
from her rocking-chair and hobbled up to 
me with one hand behipd her ear. I took 
the hint, and shouted, 

“Does the Widow Case live here ?” 

“Tm Widder Case,” she croaked. 

Here was number one! but not my widow, 
evidently. Imade some futile errand about 
the mill, and left her mumbling and croaking 
at the door, to follow the next direction, 
hunting up another widow in Parsonsville, 


|a manufacturing village, that of right was 
| South Pekin, but, like most villages of the 


kind, had been called after the manufac- 
turer who had built it up. Here I wander- 
ed up street and down, investigated at least 


| sixteen whitewashed tenement-houses, each 


as precisely like the others as the oil jars 
of the Forty Thieves, and succeeded in find- 
ing two more Widow Cases—one a buxom 


'female of fifty, the other a poor creature 


just dying of consumption. I invented 


| some excuse on the spur of the moment for 


my appearance to each of them, but I began 
to understand the situation. If I could 


| have explained it to one of them, doubtless 
|my quest would have been over, but I knew 


better what was the strife of tongues in a 


| country town like Pekin, and I took an odd 
| pleasure in the trouble of the search; for 


was not all this zeal and effort for her sake, 
whose lovely lips seemed to tremble into a 


|smile whenever I gazed on their likeness? 


Perhaps, had the weather been January in- 
stead of June, or the roads been sandy and 


| Shadeless instead of the tree-set tracks they 
| were, sometimes running through orchards 


fair and fragrant with pinkest bloom, some- 
times in woods full of summer’s delicate 
odors and the songs of all summer-celebra- 
ting birds, while the track was fringed ev- 
ery where with violets blue as the sky 
above, crowded eyebrights, milky straw- 
berry blooms; and the long budded gar- 


|lands of the dew-berry tangled in and out 


among sunny frank-faced dandelions—per- 
haps but for this my enthusiasm might 


|have failed; but to be a dreaming lover, 


driving along through country lanes and 


| woods in early June, is to be consciously or 


unconsciously a blissful man. I know, for 
I have tried it very often. Sometimes, I 
must confess, I wondered to myself how 
many more times I should do it. I had 
sailed on the bright waves so often, I had 
no idea at all how it felt to be drowned. 
Next day I heard of another Widow Case in 
I was half a day in finding 
and then she asked me to stay to din- 

I did not refuse, for I was very hun- 
and the fare at Hodger’s Hotel was 
enticing. This widow was young— 


her, 
ner. 


not 


| perhaps twenty-five—small, alert, smooth 


of tongue, and a very Jesuit at questioning. 

I heard of her afterward in no compliment- 

ary fashion, and found she had French 
, 
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blood in her veins, which accounted for her | 


celerity of mind and body, her airs and 
graces of sixteen, her suave insincere lips, 
her restless eyes, and well-acted shrinking 
modesty. It took all my legal acumen to 
avoid making a clean breast of it to the lit- 
tle wretch. Iasked Smith when I got back 
where she lived, with a sublime air of ig- 
norance and indifference, 

“Oh, Widder Luman Case! Well, see 
here, square, you ain’t overly acquainted 
in these parts. Ef you hain’t got any hefty 
business up that way, I’d kinder keep this 


side o’ that little crittur. She’s curus. I 
don’t want to say nothin’ agin her; I 


hain’t no call to say nothin’ agin her; but P 
jest as good not go nigh her as to go nigh 
her; but I’ll tell ye whereabouts her place 
is ef ye’ve got ter go there.” 

Next day it rained. A rainy day in 
Hodger’s Hotel damped my zeal much. I 
think two would have damped it off, as 
gardeners say, but luckily it was only a 
day. Sunshine and cheer returned with 
morning. But why should I drag out my 
story? I scoured Pekin in vain. North 
Pekin, West Pekin, Pekin Street, Pekin 
Corners: even to the edges of Lovely Street 
and the outlying hamlets of Avon and 
Simsbury. I found out nine Widow Cases, 
of every age, manner, and complexion known 
to the female sex in America, I believe. 
Hair of gray, black, blonde, and red; waved, 
curly, straight as tow; eyes various as a 
box of artificial orbs; but none—oh, not one! 
—with the deep brown hair full of golden 
threads and the dark sweet eyes I had fully 
made up my mind belonged to “ Lorainy.” 
But if I did not find a widow after my 
heart’s desire, I found a friend; for one fine 
day, driving fast as the son of Nimshi, ab- 
sorbed in vexation and disappointment, I 
gave too much of the roadway to a passing 
team, hit my wheel against a log, and in 
less time than I can tell it found myself ly- 
ing in the road with a broken leg. The 
horse took himself off, and by-and-by I had 
to pay damages; but that day of reckoning 
was not at hand, and I thought of no dam- 


ages but my own when I was picked up| 


and carried intou Deacon Peters’s house, that 
fortunately was at hand, and delivered over 
to the tender mercies of Mrs. Peters and the 
Parsonsville doctor. I thought I appre- 
ciated women before, but I found I had only 
known girls—giggling, glorified, evanescent 
angels, who would have been as useful in 
this emergency as a castle of spun sugar or 
a swan’s-down tippet. Deacon Peters’s wife 
was a real woman: sensible, kindly, tender, 
and generous; full of devices to soothe pain 
and save trouble. She did her work in the 
world with a serious ease and condescen- 
sion that seemed to make it a matter of 
dignified amusement; and she enlivened it 
all with a fund of keen humor and quick 


chm cecritineadl 

apprehension that was delightful to study. 
I was as restless, as cross, as impatient, as 
men are apt to be under the circumstances. 


but she never lost her good nature or 
abated her care; and, best of all, long be- 
fore my six weeks of impatience and ache 
were over, I had found out from her alj 
about my Widow Case, whose name was re- 
ally Lorana, and who had gone to teach 
school near Canaan, and board with her 
aunt, Miss Fyler. It was exasperating to 
have found her now, when I could not fol- 
low her, but it was much gained to know 
of her being a fixture somewhere. At least 
I thought so, till, having borne my bedrid- 
den state to the end, and then gone back to 
H to settle some business that needed 
personal overlooking, I found myself, the last 
week in August, settled as a “city boarder” 
in Canaan; and having hunted up the little 
red school-house, some three miles away, 
where the Widow Case taught, I found it 
just closed for a vacation! I should have 
torn my hair only it hurt so. I did a few 
proper and frantic things—perhaps a little 
profanity escaped me unawares: in excite- 
ment no man is fully responsible. I always 
felt a great respect for the recording angel 
who (on good Mr. Sterne’s authority) blot- 
ted out Uncle Toby’s oath with a tear: it 
showed sense. But what to do now? | 
had engaged board for a month in a cheap 
farm-house; I was a little romantic for a 
man of thirty; I wanted the Widow Case 
to love me and not my money, so I dressed 
in my oldest remaining clothes, lived fru- 
gally, and made inquiries about the schools 
in and around the little town, as if I want- 
ed a place to teach. I soon found that 
Mrs. Case was coming back to Canaan to 
teach in the academy, and that a classical 
teacher also was wanted there; so I offered 
myself to fill the place, and was accepted. 

| It may be said by literalists and people 
who live in Litchfield County that there is 
|no academy in Canaan. I have said here- 
inbefore that I am not G. Washington, and 
that I can tell a lie if it be necessary. When 
| I say Canaan, I mean Canaan in a Pickwick- 
ian sense. Ido not wish to bring down on 
my devoted head the wrath of all the true 
| Canaanites if I should happen to say any 
thing derogatory about their delightful vil- 


| lage ; much less do I wish to have any maid- 


| 


| en lady of sixty, with a fierce auburn front, 
| piercing gray eyes that had a keen and 
| dreadful-way of looking at one over a pair 
|of silver-bowed spectacles, a sharp voice, 
and a generally pointed manner, who may 
live in Canaan proper, descend on me mis- 
erable, and say I reviled, or, in the vernac- 
ular, “sassed” her, under the name of Miss 
Fyler; so I repeat the fact that I only call 
the town where I did engage, to teach in the 
academy, and where the real Miss Fyler, 
with all the tokens and ear-marks consci- 
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entiously enumerated here, did live—I only 
call it Canaan, I say, in a Pickwickian sense; 
wherefore, may all the tribes—Hivites, Jeb- 
usites, Hittites, and all the rest—let me tell 
my tale to its end in peace and good-will. 
For very little of either did I get from the 
aforesaid Miss Fyler! The first day she set 
eyes on me in church, where I was behaving 
like a lamb, and singing a very respectable 
tenor in the next square pew to her own, she 
glared at me like an unfascinating serpent. 
She transfixed me. I felt my flesh creep 
and my hair crinkle. She hated me from 
the beginning with the fatal prescience | 
some women possess. I think she felt it in 
her bones that I had come there to see the | 
Widow Case, and being a man-hater of the 
most vicious and aggravated type, she de- | 
termined to keep that precious morsel from 
the clutch of any man, and dry it for her | 
own use. I heard her tell an old crony on | 
the church steps that I was a “city fool” 
—extremest term of reprobation from her | 
lips—but I did not care. School began the 
15th of September, and then I should see 
the Widow Case! It was enough for me. 
So I wearied through the flat solitudes of a 
country village till the blessed day came. 





even before its principal, the Rev. Philetus 
Lamb, came with the key. I was first to 
explore its atmosphere of dust, slate pencils, 
and old hats, for the glazier’s art did not 
flourish in Canaan, and many specimens of 
head-gear as degraded as imperial Cesar 

“ Stopped a hole to keep the wind away.” 


The day passed in marshaling a crowd of 
rough boys and giggling girls, but no widow 
dawned on my disgusted eyes. I ventured 
to ask the Reverend Philetus if he expected 
me to teach the sixty odd scholars all my- 
self, and received for answer: 

“No, Sir; no, Sir; certainly not, Sir. I 
expect the women-folks along to-morrer. 
Miss Case she will teach the English branch- 
es—er—grammer ’nd ’rithmetic ’nd singin’ ; 
Sewsan Jackson she’ll sewperintend the pri- 
m’ry department ; and you'll do classics an’ 
gometry. I—well—I—er—do the general- 
ities—gov’nment, manners, finances—er— 
e’llect odds and ends, as it were. I don’t do 
a great sight of teachin’.” 

“Lucky for the scholars,” thought I; but 
I went home without saying so. And the 
next day, as I was hanging up my hat in the 
vestibule, I heard the principal clearing his 
throat violently just behind me. 

“ A-ahem! he-e-e-m! Mr. Goddard, le’me 
make ye acquainted with Miss Case. He’s 
our classical teacher, Miss Case. Pleased 
to interduce ye !” 

Good gracious! there she was. I could 
only bow and choke and burn up to the 
roots of my hair ; for hers was red—undeni- 
ably red; waving and glossy enough, but a 


| think of sleep that night. 
I was at the closed doors of the academy | 
| Seen nine of them, all homely ? 


dark rich red; and her eyes, that looked so 
deep and sad in the picture, were a bright 
red hazel, the very color of her hair, under 
penciled brows and curling lashes of dark 
brown. Pensive eyes, indeed! They had 
the bright, undaunted look of a lioness, and 
her full scarlet lips quivered with secret 
fun as she looked at my gasping self. I 
don’t blame her now. I almost hated her 
then. And when I went home at noon I 
evicted her picture from my breast pocket 
with fury. I should have thrown it in the 
fire, but there was none. Red hair! AndI 
had always said and thought that the tor- 
tures of the Inquisition should not induce 
me to like a woman with red hair. And 
then I remembered I didn’t ; and then I ree- 
ollected Idid. Here I had tied myself down 
to a dirty, troublesome, stupid country school 
for the sake of a woman with red hair! One 
thing I could and would do. After a week 
or two I would find teaching too much for 
me, and leave. But that was notall. [had 
spent a whole long summer running after 
this chimera, this fraud, this mistake. I 
was enraged. I had to smoke six cigars 
and take a three-mile walk before I could 
How I hated 
the thought of the Widow Case! Had I not 
How could 
I have hoped the tenth would look any bet- 
ter? The Case family were not judges of 
female beauty, evidently. I exhausted the 
English language, as far as ejaculations and 
expletives go, on the still air of the country, 
till, tired out and shivering, I went home to 
bed, only to dream of the Widow Case, with 
a coronal of waving fire above her brow, 
and two locomotive head-lights for eyes, 
facing me, whichever way I turned, with 
intent to burn and slay. 

But morning came, and to school I must 
go. I was late, of course, for I delayed till 
the last moment; and as I entered, the Rever- 





end Philetus was winding up a long prayer. 
| Isat down just inside the door, and right be- 
fore me sat the widow, her head bent on a 
| chair-back, and a blaze of sunshine bathing 
| it, and changing the deep redness into liv- 
ing, burning gold. Every stray thread that 
coiled about the white temples or massive 
braid glittered like a thread of fire: it was 
my dream. In the course of the day I saw 
| her many times, and a subtle fascination, 
| akin to terror, fixed my gaze on her always. 
i found out that her complexion was deli- 
_— as any rose-gleaming pearl shell, her 
} 
| 
| 
| 





eyes radiant, her voice—strangest of strange 
charms in New England—sweet, delicate, 
cultivated: it had as many tones as the 
bird-songs of summer; now it was deep and 
sad, now gay and mocking ; pleading, rally- 
| ing, incisive, acute, full of sarcasm, full of 
|tenderness. I caught myself wondering 
what it would be inspired by fervent pas- 
sion, informed with love. Yes, I am con- 
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vinced it was her voice that subjugated 
me; it could not have been her beauty, for 
she had red hair. I have perhaps betrayed 
the fact that I was subjugated before this 
confession. I don’t know how it was; I did 
not mean to be; I meant not to be. It was 
my helplessness, and not my will, consented. 
She did not behave in the least like any of 
my other loves; she treated me at first with 
a polite indifference. I could sometimes see 
a flash of fun in her bronze eyes if I was un- 
usually awkward, and I know I was often 
very awkward when I felt those eyes at 
hand. Whenshe knew me better, she made 
perpetual fun of me in a lady-like way. She 
was sweetly sarcastic toward my opinions ; 
she openly scorned my supine notions— 
which were really no notions at all—about 
things in general; she disagreed with me 
always. I never saw so versatile a creature. 
To this day I regard her with curiosity and 
amazement; for I know no more now than 
I did then at what point she may face about, 
abandon her position, and utterly rout mine 
from some new point of attack. I think she 
would have made a wonderful success as a 
strategist, had she been in the army. Is it 
necessary to say that I retained my position 
in Canaan Academy—that I felt my serv- 
ice, irksome as it was, better than absence 
from this strange, fascinating creature, be- 
fore whom I daily lay more and more help- 
less, who wove her threads more closely 
about me every hour? 

I never could tell if she liked me; I was 
afraid she despised me; but I adored her. I 
even came to admire her hair; its redness hid 
under the shifting golden gloss of light and 
shadow; her lips were red, but that rich and 
waving mass was bronze! I was fathoms 
deep in love, as one may say; and there I 
drowned happily, till I began to hear mut- 
terings from friends and business in the dis- 
tance. I tore myself away at the New- 
Year vacation for a brief visit to H ¥ 
where I installed Atwood as my partner, and 
stopped his remonstrances with this sop. I 
gave out that I was studying in the coun- 
try, and carried back with me sundry big 
law-books, which my landlady had the 
pleasure of dusting. Somebody had sent 
the Widow Case in my absence a set of cut 
jet ornaments. They came from New York, 
she said. She thought Uncle James sent 
them, but there was no letter. I brought 
her a bunch of hot-house flowers, which 
she said were very pretty. I must say the 
jet things looked well on her white neck 
andarms. I thought they would. By this 
time I had begun to call at Miss Fyler’s at 
least as often as once a week. That worthy 
lady received me ordinarily with the amen- 
ity a cross cat extends to a big dog. Ido not 
know what withheld her from openly flying 
in my face and forbidding me the house. I 
think she would have done so but for the 
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fact that she knew her niece’s high Spirit, 
and did not want to be left by her to the 
loneliness of her bitter old age. But she 
did not attempt to conceal her hatred of 
me, and I lived to thank her for it, since ] 
believe nothing else would have made the 
Widow Case show me any favor. But the 
blessed little woman had her own share of 
that perversity which makes her sex at once 
so tormenting and so delightful. The worse 
Miss Fyler treated me, the kinder she grew, 
I was allowed to come home with her from 
prayer-meetings, when I hung about the 
door sometimes full twenty minutes for her 
sake. I took her twice sleighing—a species 
of devotion which I consider the supremest 
possible to offer; for how must one be ab- 
sorbed in a woman when he can drive two 
hours in a winter night, with the thermome- 
ter below zero, nose, eyes, and mouth stiffen- 
ing in the keen breezes, simply to give that 
woman pleasure? ButIdidit. I had rath- 
er have done almost any thing else for her. 
Miss Fyler grew worse and worse. When 
I went there I could hear her using vehe- 
ment and unpleasant language about me in 
the next room while I waited; but I could 
hear Lora defend me, and that repaid me 
for her aunt’s dislike. 

Yet it was spring—coy, shy, inexpressibly 
sweet New England spring—before I dared 
ask the Widow Case to marry me; and ] 
don’t know to this day how I did it. We 
were out with a party after arbutus; the 
day was soft and inspiring; the odor of 
those tender pink blossoms stole upward 
from their hidden beds and filled the tran- 
quil air. I had strayed away from the rest, 
after Lora. How lovely she looked in her 
black shady hat and dark gray dress with 
black ribbons and white ruffles! “ Miti- 
gated affliction,” I am told they call it in the 
shops. I never did think she was unmiti- 
gatedly afflicted by Tom Case’s death; but 
it was proper to wear black, of course, though 
she looked lovely in every thing. However 
it was, I did ask her that day, and she al- 
most said yes, and half said no, and at last 
promised to think about it. I went half 
mad with joy I dared not show, for fear she 
would take offense at it and give me my con- 
gé on the spot; but all day and all night the 
old French saw ran in my head, “ Chateau qui 
parle et femme qui écoute tous deux vont se ren- 
dre,” and in a fortnight Lora wore on her 
left hand a great sapphire set in little dia- 
monds that I led her to suppose was once 
my great-grandmother’s. I don’t know that 
it was; I don’t know but it was. Not being 
G. Washington, as I have already remarked, 
I can adapt facts in cases of necessity, or 
even draw on my imagination for them; and 
if Lora had known I bought that big sap- 
phire at Tiffany’s, my poverty would have 
been shamed and put to flight, and she 
would have handed it back to me with calm- 
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ness and contempt. She has said as much | 


as that since. But how Miss Fyler raged! 
Lorana never should marry a beggarly fel- 
low like that—never! She would leave all 
her money to Rabzemon Fyler, so she would. 
That enraged Lora. She told her dear aunt 
to do as she pleased in that respect; she 
was glad Uncle Rabzemon would have the 
money} he and his ten children needed it 
far more than we did; and as to allowing 
Aunt Fyler or Aunt Anybody to choose her 
husband for her, that was simply impossi- 
ble. Now Miss Fyler hated her brother 
Rabzemon worse than she did me, but flesh 
and blood could not bear Lora’s impudence, 
she said—(I thought she was sponge and 
whalebone before). At any rate, Lora’s 
home was made unpleasant enough for her; 
but it all drew her nearer to me, and defeat- 
ed its own end, for she consented to marry 
me in June. 

Now arose many councils as to ways and 
means. We could not be married at Miss 
Fyler’s, and she had become so openly out- 
rageous that she declared she would lock 
Lora up if she had the least idea I would 
try to marry her; but she knew I wouldn’t; 
I was only a fortune-hunting scamp, and 





a lawyer’s office, and a thousand dollars a 
year; all of which was true, and we all 
know it is not always necessary to tell the 
whole truth. Inever have believed myself 
that G. Washington did that, whatever other 
exploits in the line of veracity he is tradi- 
tionally credited with. 

By this time Uncle James (!) had sent 
Lora a soft, thick, gray silk from New York, 
and the prettiest little hat, or bonnet, or 
something, to wear on her head: that was 
gray too, with bunches of purple velvet 
pansies on it. There was no letter, although 
Lora had written to tell him of her engage- 
ment, and then thanked him for the jet 
trinkets. She found out afterward that 
Uncle James never got her letter. I don’t 
know how he should, for she gave it to me 


to mail, and I thought best to forget it. I 
had a dear old-maid cousin in New York 


now I knew that Squire Coe had made her | 
will, and all her money would go to foreign | 


missions, folks would see how soon I would 
be missing. It was in vain I tried to 
convince Lora that all this wild talking 
would amount to nothing. She had heard 
so much of it that her ears and 
tingled with the long dissonance. She was 
afraid to be married openly in the Canaan 
church, and at length (as I still enrage her 


} 


herves } 


by saying) she all but asked me to elope | 


with her! 
the idea; 
leigh did with his village love, before he 
brought her to the castle. I began to feel 
a little uplifted, as the Scotch say, but sud- 
denly Lora made one of her surprising revo- 


Of course I was delighted with 


that was what the Lord of Bur- | 


lutions, and declared she wouldn’t marry me | 


at all, it was such a fuss; she had no prop- 
er home; she would live an old maid to the 
end of her days, so she would. 

“Just like Aunt Fyler,’ I acquiesced. 
Then she had to laugh, but it was almost a 


week before I could coax and reason her | 


back into her first assent to my plans. So 
we settled that she should go to Great Bar- 
rington in the May vacation, and spend a 
week there with an intimate friend, and 
have a little dress-making done; that would 
throw Aunt Fyler off her guard. Further 
to do this, I was to stay in Canaan, and 
meet her on a certain day in Great Barring- 
ton, where she was to get on to the train I 
should come in, and we would proceed to 
Pittsfield, where an old college friend of 
mine was settled. He was to marry us, and 
then we would take a brief tour to H , 
where I told her I was to have a position in 


who knew a great deal better than either 
Lora or I what she needed. So I told her 
she must be married in that dress and bon- 
net, they were so pretty; and after much 
skirmishing she consented, and went off, 
leaving me in Canaan to get through the 
intervening week. 

At last the day came, and I took the ex- 
press train for Pittsfield that went through 
Canaan about 3 P.M. It seemed to be very 
long before we got to Great Barrington, and 
when I wanted to get ofi at the front end 
of the car the conductor turned me back to 
the rear door. Isteod there eying the plat- 
form anxiously ; nobody like Lora was there. 
I might not have known her in colors, and 
veiled, but I knew I should recognize that 
hat, even to the little gleaming silver-gray 
veil that half covered it. No one had en- 
tered at the front-door. As I went out from 
the rear I caught a quick view of some one 
in black, with a deep green veil, coming in, 
and then there was a lame woman climbing 
the steps painfully, apd at least six behind 
her, but not one of them Lora. A cold chill 
went to my heart. I felt sure she was ill. 
I jumped from the train as it started, meas- 
uring my length on the dirty platform, and 
picking myself up, went up the street to in- 
quire my way to the house of Lora’s friend. 
She, it seemed, lived a mile from the station, 
and when I got there, was gone out to tea. 
I inquired if Mrs. Case was there, to my 
great delight found she was, sent up my 
card, and in five minutes found myself face 
to face with a most forbidding-looking fe- 
male, in a green calico gown, and black lace 
cap, trimmed with blue ribbon. She look- 
ed at me over her gold spectacles just like 
Aunt Fyler. My knees shook, and I meekly 
remarked, 

“T wanted to see Mrs. Case.” 

“That’s my name,” was the severe reply. 

“But I thought—I believe— Isn’t there 


'another Mrs. Case staying with Miss Hos- 


ford ?” 
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“Oh, the Widder Case! 
away this afternoon.” 

I could not make inquiries of her. Anoth- 
er Mrs. Case! how I hated the name! So I 
inquired out the place where Miss Hosford 
was tea-drinking, found her after a half-mile 
walk, introduced myself, and found that 
Lora had gone by the train I came on. Here 
was a complication! How could I have 
missed her? Miss Hosford—a pretty, rosy 
little creature—seemed to pity me sincere- 
ly, and suggested that perhaps her veil con- 
cealed her too effectually. 

“But I should have known that dress 
and hat any where,’ I said. “I studied 
them well to be sure of it.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed she. “She was in 
one of her old black dresses, and had on a 
green veil. She meant to dress in Pitts- 
field. She said those things were too bridal- 
looking to travel in. She didn’t want to 
be advertised in the cars!” 

That was so like Lora I had to laugh. 
But what would she do in Pittsfield till I 
got there? 

“Probably get very spunky,” suggested 
Miss Hosford. I thought it but too prob- 
able; but all that was left for me now was 
to take the returning milk train at half 
past eight: the accommodation shrieked 
past as we were talking. So I strode back 
my mile and a half to the station, thence to 
the tavern for something to eat, and at the 
due time took that milk train, and was land- 
ed in Pittsfield. But there was no Mrs. 
Case to be found there. 
the hotel. Nobody had seen her at the 
minister’s. The station-master had gone to 
bed by the time I thought of questioning 
him. I could see him, however, early in the 
morning, for the down milk train left at 
half past five. By this time it was well 
into the night, but I was too tired and anx- 
ious to sleep. The mugty little bedroom of 
the tavern did not invite repose: it was a 
hot May night, and I had a feather-bed. I 
heard the wheezing wooden clock in the 


Yes, she went 
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No such person at 


was lost, my appointment to be at H—— 
to-day entirely broken: what would become 
of the flowers, the friends, the dinner, my 
dear old cousin from New York, who was to 
arrange all, and be there to meet us? [it 
was the proverbial slip between the cup 
and the lip. And worst of all, where was 
Lora? 

I had made up my mind to go back to 
Canaan and wait, and Miss Hosford prom- 
ised to telegraph me at once if she heard 
of her. On the way down I noticed a slight 
fuss in the cars. People began to talk ea- 
gerly. Somebody said the express train up 
had run over a cow just above Canaan, and 
was off the track. We were at Sheffield, 
and must wait there at least four hours, the 
conductor thought, as the engine and three 
ars would need to be replaced on the track. 
I had an old college friend in Sheffield, so | 
hunted him up, and staid with him over- 
night, rather than go back to Canaan at 
midnight, and run my chance of getting into 
a tavern there. Of course we sat up late 
talking. Of course, too,exhausted with anx- 
iety, I slept over both morning trains, and 
only reached Canaan in the late afternoon, 
and it was Saturday. I flew to the tele- 
graph office, but the operator was not there. 
Somebody told me that the train yesterday 
had broken down two telegraph poles in 
running off the track; and though, fortu- 
nately for the train, the poles fell away from 
the track, unfortunately for me, the wire 
was broken. Nobody noticed it, for all were 
busied with the train, and now they had 
just got about mending it, and the operator 
had gone to look on. 

What a Sunday I passed! Was fate 
against us? I found myself getting super- 
stitious. I went to church three times, and 


| sat in the next pew to Aunt Fyler, who sur- 


hall strike every hour but four, five, and | 
six. I fell asleep just when I ought not, | 


and the milk train went without me. There 
was an accommodation train at eight, how- 


veyed me with a glare of triumphant mal- 
ice. I distinctly heard her say to another 
old woman on the meeting-house steps: 

“T told ye how ’twould be. I do hope 
Lorainy’s learned her lesson! When folks’s 
aunts make a will willin’ away their prop- 
erty to forrin missions, ’tain’t so dreadful 
pretty to marry ’em, you’d better b’lieve! 
H’m! I’ve seen young fellers before, I 


ever, and by questioning the station-master | guess.” 


till he was cross, I discovered that a lady in 
a black dress, with red hair—(oh!)—had 
bought a ticket for the afternoon accommo- 
dation the day before. Of course she had 
gone back to Great Barrington, so I steam- 
ed off for that place at eight, and again 
hunting up Miss Hosford, found her as anx- 
ious as I was myself when once she had 
heard my story, for she had neither heard 
of Lora nor seen her. The express train 
went in an hour. I went back to Canaan 
therein, as sad and mad as a man might be. 
To-day should have been the day after my 
wedding-day, and where was I? My bride 


I let her rave. I did not care for her. I 
went to the tavern after evening meeting, 
and went to bed. I did not know what else 
to do, and all night I dreamed Aunt Fyler 
was trying to marry me herself; but she 


| wanted Lora to be bride-maid, and couldn’t 


find her. But next day—oh, blessed morn- 
ing !—I had a telegram from Miss Hosford: 
“Come on first train.” Do you think I over- 
slept that time? I confess to being a little 
troubled on the way as to the frame of mind 
I should find Lora in, that remarkable little 
woman had so many changes in her “ infi- 
nite variety.” I thought I was prepared for 
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any thing; but I never was more astonished 
in my life than when che threw herself into 
my arms, sobbing like a tired child, and 
whispering in my ear, 

“Oh, ’m so glad! so glad! so glad! I’m 
tired and scared to death!” 

Heavens and earth! She had never kiss- 
ed me once before of her own free-will, and 


here she was acting like a pleased baby. | 


And oh, how pretty she was! 


“Lora dear,” said I, becoming suddenly | 
conscious of my being the head of this help- | 


less female. “Sit down, darling, and don’t 
ery. I'll take care of you now.” 

‘The unaccountable creature gave a wick- 
ed little giggle that made me shake in my 
shoes. 

‘““Miss Hosford,” I went on, as that esti- 
mable young woman opportunely entered the 
room, “have you got a clergyman here ?” 


A smile flickered over her face as she re- | 


plied, 

“Oh yes, we always keep one in the par- 
lor closet.” 

Lora choked down another naughty little 
laugh with her handkerchief, but I went on, 
sternly, 

“T mean in the village.” 

“Yes, we generally do have them in New 
England, you know.” 

“Will you be so good as to direct me to 
one ?” 

“T would if I could; but our minister was 
taken ill last night with pleurisy, the Meth- 
odist minister went off to Conference on the 
milk train, and yesterday was Father Walsh’s 
Sunday at Hammertown. I’m afraid he isn’t 
home yet.” 


' 
“Frank,” said Lora, with a great sob, “TI 


don’t think we ever shall be married!” 

“T do,” was my stern rejoinder. “Ihave 
hunted you all over Pekin; I have been the 
derision of nine other Widow Cases; I have 
broken my leg; I have’ braved Aunt Fyler’s 
awful countenance; I have chased you up 
and down in rail cars; I have hunted you 
from pillar to post a whole year, and at last 
persuaded you to love me—and now I will 
marry you, whether or no!” 

“Good gracious, Frank!” screamed Lora, 
while Miss Hosford regarded me with wild 
amazement, “are you crazy? What do you 
mean ?” 

“Just what I say. Go put your bonnet 
and things on right away: we must take 
the express train for Pittsfield, and be mar- 
ried this afternoon. Tl tell you the whole 
story on the train.” 

She disappeared, and came back very soon 
looking like a well-dressed angel in the gray 
silk and hat; but Miss Hosford would cover 
her up in one of those hideous things called 
alinen duster. I did not care, though, what 
she wore, if only we reached Pittsfield and 
Joe Plunkett’s parsonage in safety ; and this 
time we made it out. Once married and on 


the way to H——, I told Lora all about my 
hearing her history in the cars, finding her 
picture, and not finding her, up to the time 
of our meeting in Canaan. I did not tell 
her my trouble at discovering her red hair— 
| you never ki.ow how a woman will take that 
sort of thing. I think I was wise not to. 

We reached H late at night, and pro- 
ceeded to my own house. It was all ready 
| for us, servants and stores and fresh flow- 
ers, but my good old cousin had been call- 
ed away that morning to New York. It 
was just as well; for when I at last actually 
succeeded in persuading Lora to believe 
that house and all were mine, and money to 
live in it comfortably besides, instead of be- 
ing awed and modest, or even overcome 
with emotion, she then and there boxed my 
ears, and declared in strenuous terms that 
she never would have married me if she had 
known it. 

“ But you have,” said I; “so don’t discuss 
the matter, my dear. My ears tingle pain- 
fully.” 

Of course she only laughed, and in the 
most unsympathizing manner asked for some 
supper. 

Still I don’t think she regrets it. I am 
sure I don’t. She sits there in the bay-win- 
dow in the deepest blue gown, falling in soft 
| folds about her, and lit up with delicate 
iace and the rest of that set of sapphires 
and diamonds which belonged to my grand- 
mother (reborn Tiffany!). My dear hunt is 
over. I found the Widow Case. I also 
| found Mrs. Goddard. 
| 
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“UNDER THE ROSE.” 
A PLATONIC KISS. 

You kissed me, as if roses slipped 
Their rose-bud necklaces, and blew 
Such breaths as never yet have dipped 

The bee in fragrince over shoe, 
While rose leaves of their color stripped 
Themselves to make a blush for you. 





| Nor chide with such a cold constraint, 
As if you laid the rose in snow; 
For this the summer stores her paint, 
The dappled twilights overflow 
With motley colors, pied and: quaint, 
For kisses that in flowers do grow. 


Nor pout and tease: you did not mean 
So sweet a thing. Abide this test: 
In open markets grades are seen 
Of good and bad, in price expressed ; 
The buyer's purse must choose between ; 
But when we give, we give the best. 


Yet if that color, sweet as bees, 
Of flower flushes teases, see 
How we can pluck such thorns as these, 
That bleed in blushes, easily ; 
For kiss me, sweet, just as you please: 
Til take it as it pleases me. 
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By ANNE T 


CHAPTER XV. 
PUT OUT THE LIGHT. 


ADY W. liked to wind up her little pass- 
4 ing interests with some triumphant ca- 
tastrophe which flattered her sense of power, 
and rid her of any uncomfortable feeling of 
responsibility. Something had vexed her 
the night of Mr. Reynolds’s entertainment. 
She was very cross going home, and scarcely 
spoke to Angel. Was my lady gettirg cired 
otf her, as she had wearied of so many others ? 
§ was Lady Diana who talked and who 
praised the supper, the house, the host. 
Angel was absorbed in the thought of | 
what had occurred. She could not make up 
her mind whether or not to repeat it all to 
her friend. 
When she would have said good-night to | 
her patroness at the foot of the stairs as 


usual, Lady W. responded very coldly. For | 


the first time the gracious lady looked un- | 
gracious. She datteth the girl’s inquir- | 
ing glance with a cold “Good-night, Kauff- 
man.” 

Angelica could scarcely believe that the 
tone was for her. “Are you not well ?” she | 
said. 

“T am quite well, only sorry to have to | 
speak to you, Kauffman,” Lady W. answer- 
ed; “but I must tell you that your manner 
to-night was vastly too free for the society 


into which I have introduced you. I can not | 


countenance free manners in my box at the 
play, and I have been much annoyed by the 
levity of to-night. My lord observed upon 
it, and has begged me to remonstrate.” 

A faint sound from my lord was heard, 
but it died away, and he suddenly disap- | 
peared by some back stairs. 

My lady was fluttering her fan in some 
agitation. Lady Diana and the footmen 
and the maids were all roundabout. 


Angelica turned pale, stood silent, justly | 


wounded, and then said, with simple dig- | 
nity, “I will speak to you to-morrow, mad- | 
am, in private, not now,” and she walked | 
away to her own room, trembling, with beat- 
ing pulse, bewildered, offended. 

A fire was burning, and candles had been 
lighted by Mrs. Betty, unaware as yet of the | 
favorite’s disgrace ; but the maid immediate- 
ly began to suspect something amiss when 
Angelica burst into tears. As I have said 
before, it was not the first time such scenes 
had occurred. 

Lady W. rustled up, with her beautiful 
twinkling satin feet, feeling immensely vir- 
tuous and superior. She discoursed to Lord 
W. for an hour on Angelica’s enormities, 
suddenly remembering, as vexed people do, 
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|many others which had never occurred to 
|her till that moment. The girl’s manner to 
Lord Henry Belmore was most flippant and 
unbecoming ; her ways were unendurable. 
She had tried her best to bring Mr. Reyn- 
olds to her feet, but his good sense evident- 
ly kept him back. 

Poor Lord W. knew of old that it was 
hopeless to try and stem this torrent; he set 
his watch a few seconds wrong in his per- 
plexity, gave precise directions to his valet 
about being called in the morning, and as 

| to the preparation of a pot of glue he should 
require to complete a little nest of boxes he 
| was engaged upon. 

Poor Angel! coldness from those she loved 
| chilled her and pained her as much as their 
bas vivified and warmed; and she loved 

Lady W., whose kindness had been unend- 
ing, and whose praises had been very sweet 
to her. Was it possible that people spoke 
| truly when they said that people changed ? 
| Ah, no! she could not believe it, never, nev- 
er. Angelica was not yet old enough to 
stretch her interests beyond the radius of 
her own longings, and of those who loved 
her; that is the gift of later years, and per- 
| | haps the one blessing that supplements 

| their emptiness. No one had ever in her 

‘recollection been unkind to her before. She 
| was half amazed, half indignant. Could it 
| be true? Had she been free? Had she for- 
gotten what was becoming to her station? 
| What had she done? 
| She dismissed Mrs. Betty with the curious 
| eyes, tore off her rose-bud dress impatiently, 
and flung it on the floor in a heap; then she 
|put on an old dressing-gown she used to 

wear in Italy. That, at least, was her own; 
| little else. The very fire which warmed her 
| resentment was given to her by the person 
who had insulted her—the person whom she 
|loved, and whose unkindness cut all the 
more cruelly because she loved her. Lady 

W. had been unkind, and they seemed sud- 

|denly parted: Mr. Rey nolds had been too 

‘kind, and they seemed parted too: it was all 
| utterly bewildering. Had she shown her- 
| Self ungrateful to him? Was she being 
| punished now for the pain she had inflicted 
on another? Was this a warning not to be 
neglected by her? Was it too late to undo 
the past ? 

Angel was still sitting there, broken and 
overcome by the different emotions of the 
| day, when some one knocked at the door, 

and, to her surprise, Lady Diana came in. 
| “TI wanted to talk to you,” said she, in 

her abrupt voice, and putting down the light 
that she was carrying. 

-She came up to the fire, and stood leaning 
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against the tall chimney, silent for a mo- | You can have as much more if you will. I 


ment; a little round glass overhead reflected 
the two, in their flowing robes and emotions. 
Lady Diana also had assumed a loose chintz 
morning robe; all her hair was falling about 
her pale face, which was brightened with 


some unusual look of sympathy and interest. | 
“J hardly know how you will like what I} 


am going to say, but it is well meant, al- 
though you may not think so,” she began, 
in her abrupt voice. “I thought I should 
find you distressed ; I could not help coming 
to speak on what has happened.” 

“J am foolish, perhaps,” said Angel, be- 
ginning to cry again. “I don’t wish to 
trouble any one. Idon’t ask—’ She could 
not finish the sentence. 

Lady Diana began walking up and down 
the room, then stopped suddenly. 

“ After what has occurred, the sooner you 
are able to establish yourself in a home of 
your own, the better chance there will be 
for the continuance of your friendship with 
Judith. But it is not at once that the re- 
membrance of such scenes passes away.” 

“T should be the most ungrateful of wom- 
en if any thing ever made me forget my 
grateful friendship for Lady W.,” cried An- 
velica, looking up with her overflowing eyes, 
and then, to her surprise, she saw that there 
were tears in Lady Diana’s eyes—real tears. 

“Are you sorry for me? How good of 
you! I was feeling so lonely as you came 
in; Iwas longing for mamma, for my father— 
longing for Antonio, for some one to advise 
me,” cried quick little Angelica, meeting this 
unexpected sympathy, and then as quickly 
she drew back frightened again, suddenly 
remembering Lady Diana’s long and many 
unkindnesses that she had forgotten for a 
moment. 

“T don’t wonder you mistrust me,” said 
Lady Diana, who seemed to read her heart. 
“Thave been cold and unkind, but you must 
forgive all that; and if I mean to try and 
ve kind to you now, be generous enough not 
to repulse me,” said the elder woman. “You 
must remember that I have loved these peo- 
ple all my life, and that I saw you come sud- 
denly into my place, absorb my rights, my 
words, my looks, and my home happiness. 
Was it not natural that I should feel hurt and 
wounded ? My happinesses are few enough. 
I love these children ; and my cousin W. has 
been a brother to me all my life; and even 
Judith is dearer to me a thousand times 
than Iam to her. But I am a cold-hearted 
woman; and I did not come to talk of my- 
self,” she said, blushing up. “I came to talk 
to you, and to say, Will you let me help you 
to choose a home, where you may be inde- 
pendent and free? and will you let me lend 
you enough money to pay your rent this 
year? You shall pay it back as you like 
and when you will;” and she held out a 

pocket-book. “This is a hundred pounds. 





scarcely deserve that you should take it 
from me.” 

“How, how am I to thank you? But do 
you indeed think I ought to leave ?” falter- 
ed An,relica, reluctant and shrinking from 
such a desperate measure, although a few 
moments ago it had been what she wished. 

“ Believe me, indeed it will be best for all 
our sakes,” said Lady Diana, gravely. “I 
know this house better than you do. [have 
made up my mind and paid my price. I am 
content to be discontented; surely you would 
never be satisfied with that.” 

“Content with discontent? no, indeed,” 
said the young painter. “Why should any 
one accept such a fate? Perhaps you are 
waiting for something,” she added, simply, 
looking at her visitor, who now for the first 
time seemed to her capable of interesting 
and of being herself interested. 

“T tell you this is my fate,” said Lady 
Diana, impatiently, “and I expect nothing 
and ask nothing. Count de Horn would 
have married me for my money at Venice. 
Judith was very angry when I refused him. 
She can not understand—she who values 
money and position so much—how a woman 
placed as I am, lonely and insignificant, can 
be better content with such a fate as mine 
than she herself is with her own fortunes. 
She can not forgive a refusal. Good-night, 
you poor little thing,” said Diana, taking 
Angelica’s hand. “I shall like to come and 
sit to you in your new painting-room, and I 
will bring my friend Anne Conway to you, 
and while you stay here remember that Ju- 
dith has a right to be first in her own so- 
ciety.” 

“Yes,” said Angel, “I will try. I fear 
you have made me too happy; I have for- 
gotten my own position.” 

Lady Diana looked hard at Miss Angel as 
she spoke. “You might remember if you 
chose that a very good and high position 
may be yours—one that many of us would 
not refuse,” she said. 

Angel blushed up. How lovely she look- 
ed, all softened by tears and then brighten- 
ed by emotion! 

“Tt is too late,” she faltered. “ That I 
have not accepted; but the hundred pounds 
I will take gladly from you, if you will never 
be unkind to me again.” 

“Here, child; good-night!” said Lady Di, 
kissing her shyly, and running out of the 
room. 

Angelica went to bed somewhat comfort- 
ed; but all night long strange horrors and 
dreams haunted her comfortable aleove— 
dreams and terrors that not all the counter- 
panes and eider-downs could keep away. She 
saw Mr. Reynolds in trouble, and some one 
seemed hiding behind one of the pictures, 
and then came a scream, and she awoke. 
She herself had screamed, but there was no 
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one to hear her. She was thankful when 
morning light came, and Mrs. Betty with a 
cup of chocolate. Here was the morning: 
was every thing as it had been before? 
But notwithstanding cock-crow and morn- 
ing light, Lady W.’s coldness continued; if 
any thing, it seemed to increase and to be- 
come a habit. 


Angelica’s portrait was not yet sent home. 
She had begged Mr. Reynolds to keep it for 
her until she moved into her own house. It 
had been taken out of the studio the night 
of the supper, and carried into the paint- 
ing-room, where Marchi used to work upon 
his master’s pictures. The next morning, 
when Mr. Reynolds walked in, as usual, the 
picture had been replaced. There it stood, 
facing him with its half-conscious, half-un- 
conscious witcheries. His heart sank very 
much when he walked up to it, and for an 
instant he felt almost inclined with his long- 
stocked brush to paint the whole canvas 
over, for it seemed only to smile at him as 
Angelica herself had done three nights be- 
fore; but painting out a picture could make 
no change in his feelings toward her. If 
feelings could be so easily displaced, the 
world would be far less furnished than it is 
at present. Painting pictures of other peo- 
ple would be more to the purpose, thought 
the workman, with a sigh. Some little de- 
tails were still to be finished upon this one 
—the fur on the cloak, the shadow of the 
throat—and while he added what was want- 
ing, the man became a painter again. 

He was able to think calmly, and to make 
deliberate resolutions. Henceforth he would 
never again be faithless to his life’s true 
interest. This had been an extraordinary 
phase, utterly unexpected, and not to be ac- 
counted for. What had he been about? He 
was a “ working-man,” as old Johnson had 
called him one day in jest. He was no pro- 
fessed lover or squire of dames. She had 
been right as regarded him, though perhaps 
wrong as to herself, thought the painter, 
with some natural bias; and for one mo- 
ment a thought of her, as she had look- 
ed standing there by the easel, smiling in 
her shining silks, nearly overcame his re- 
solve—a fancy of her there, among them 
all, cherished and tenderly appreciated and 
faithfully loved...... The brush fell idly as 
he painted this picture with other things, 
more fleeting still perhaps than his olios 
and ceras. Fate had decided otherwise. He 
felt certain that she had no feeling for him. 
Without it, it would be folly for her to mar- 
ry one so much older, so little suited. Some- 
thing had gone out the night before, when 
the house had been lighted so brilliantly. 
He was surprised to find now how easily 
this blow had fallen. He was very sad, very 
much preoccupied, but he felt that, on the 
whole, circumstances had fallen out better 











than he had sometimes expected, less well 
perhaps than he had hoped. 

For some little time past all his future 
had seemed suddenly illumined by new in- 
terests and by a new light. Now nothing 
of it was left. It was extinguished, that was 
all. No ray seemed left, absolutely noise, 
and he saw things once more in the old bald 
daylight. 

He was not shaken or distressed, but 
changed somehow. It seemed to him as if 
the Angelica he had loved had died the 
night before, and as if he had now to learn 
to live again without her And this old 
stock phrase is full of meaning to those 
souls new born again and again into this 
hackneyed old life through pain and secret 
pangs. 

It is not for any one to say how far Mr. 
Reynolds was right or wrong in his deter- 
mination henceforth to rule his life, not to 
be ruled by the chances of it. Such things 
are ordered by the forces of each individ- 
ual nature. People will be true to them- 
selves, whatever part they may determine 
upon; only the difference is that some try 
to play a higher part, and fail, perhaps, and 
are ashamed, and others try for a smaller 
part, and succeed, and are content. 

Mr. Reynolds was still turning over these 
things in his mind, when Miss Reynolds, the 
little lady in the dressing-gown and morn- 
ing wrapper, peeped into the room. She 
saw her brother standing there, listless, un- 
occupied. The pennello volante, so rapid, so 
assured in its flash, hung idly by his side. 
She could see his face reflected in the look- 
ing-glass from which he used to paint. 

A very strange expression of pity and re- 
gret appeared in his looks. Were tears in 
his placid eyes? No, that was not so; for he 
started and turned quickly, and seeing her, 
asked in his usual voice what she wanted. 

“T want my pocket-handkerchief, broth- 
er,” said Miss Reynolds, startled. “I forgot 
it last night.” And then she took courage, 
and went up to him and took his hand, 
paint-stock and all, and held it in both hers, 
and looked at him beneath her big cap. “I 
should wish you happy, brother,” she said. 
“T saw a certain lady in tears standing in 
this very spot a few hours ago; at least, if 
not here, it was there by the great easel, or 
—no! they have moved it, and put the little 
one in its place. And oh! brother, you are 
still a young man, and much admired by 
many; do not trifle with a sweet girl’s hap- 
piness, to say nothing of your own. Not that 
any one can judge for you, but one can’t help 
one’s hopes, and happiness is such a bless- 
ing, and must add so much to one’s life—at 
least, so I should imagine.” 

“Thank you, Frances,” said Mr. Reynolds, 
both touched and vexed by her agitation, 
as he always was. “Thank you, my dear; 
I hope we shall all be happy.” 
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“ She seemed sadly disturbed,” said Miss | 
Reynolds; “a little bird—” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said her brother 
again, patting her shoulder. “Leave me 
now. I must go to my work, or I shall be 
sadly disturbed.” 

Miss Reynolds opened her mouth to say 
more, but her courage failed. She was nev- 
er at ease with her brother, and yet her kind 
heart yearned toward him, and she longed 
to say something to comfort him in his ev- 
ident depression. She was beginning an- 
other allusion to an old adage which she 
thought applicable to the present state of 
things, but he again signed to her to stop, 
and Marchi, who had followed her into the 
room, now announced an early visitor. Miss 
Reynolds, suddenly conscious of her petti- 
coat and dressing jacket, turned and fled. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
UND MACHE ALL’ MEIN WUNSCHEN WAHR. 


THE sympathies and consolations of light, 
of harmony, of work, are as effectual as many 
a form of words, They are substitutions of 
one particular manner of feeling and expres- 
sion for another. To hungry, naked, and 
imprisoned souls art ministers with a boun- 
tiful hand, shows them a way of escape 
(even though they carry their charms with 
them), leads silently, pointing into a still 
and tranquil world inclosed within our 
noise-bound life, where true and false exist, 
but harassing duty and conflicting con- 
sciences are not, nor remorse, nor its ter- 
rors, nor sorrowful disappointments. <A 
wrong perspective or faulty drawing may 
be a crime in this peaceful land; renewed 
effort is the repentance there practiced. 
Angelica was never more grateful to her 
pursuit than now, when time was difficult 
on her hands. The house was not to be 
ready for three weeks, and during these she 
must needs remain in Charles Street. 

She tried not to think much, but the sense 
of estrangement was there nevertheless— 
estrangement from the three people whose 
good opinion she most valued. If only An- 
tonio would give some sign, if only Mr. 
Reynolds would come, if only Lady W. 
would be her own kind self, how sudden- 
ly eased her heavy heart would be! She 
painted steadily, rising betimes to catch the 


pang that she was unconscious of eVer hay- 
ing really deserved. 

Mr. Reynolds came not; Antonio came not; 
Lady W. was as much absent as though she 
were gone on a long journey. Would she 
ever return? Angelica wondered. Besides 
the natural separations of life, of cireum- 
stance, there is also one great difficulty to 


| be surmounted. It is that of moods and 
|mental position. Our secret journeys and 
| flights have to be allowed for as much as 


those open departures we make with many 

farewells and luggage and tickets and noisy 
| bustle. There was a powdering closet on 
| the second story of the house in Charles 
| Street, adjoining Lady Diana’s room. It 
| was only a small room, divided by a wall 
with a hole in it and a sliding panel scooped 
to the neck. On one side stood the barber 
and his assistant, to the other came the 
household with the heads that needed pow- 
dering; they would boldly pass them through 
the aperture, by which means their clothes 
were preserved from the flying clouds. Lord 
W. was standing in this guillotine, receiving 
a last touch from the barber, when Angelica 
passed the open door one morning on her 
way to the nursery up stairs. She turned, 
hearing herself called. 

“Ts that Miss Kauffman? I can not see; 
pray wait one minute ;” and in a minute my 
lord appeared in full dress, with his star 
and his smart velvet coat, and snowy wig 
and gleaming buckles. He was going to 
court. He had been invited to dine at the 
royal table. Little Judith and Charlotte 
and Elizabeth were trotting down stairs to 
see him before his start; before they came 
up, Lord W. turned to Angelica, and in a 
hurried voice said: “I wanted to speak to 
you. Dear lady, if you think of deciding 
upon a house, will you make use of my se- 
curity? would you let me advance you a 
hundred: pounds?” and he hastily pulled 
| Some notes out of his embroidered pocket, 
and tried quickly to pass them into her 
hand. 

Angelica thanked the golden little bene- 
factor with grateful emotion. “Indeed, I 
would gladly accept your kindness,” she 
said, openly, “ but Lady Diana has lent me 
some money.” 

She would have said more, but she saw 
him look uneasy; a door opened, and the 
figure of Lady W. appeared upon the land- 
ing. “What are you plotting?” said she: 
“T seem to have disturbed you,” and she 





first gleam of the sun dawning through the’| flashed a quick, penetrating look at Angel- 


crowding mists. 

Orders came in from one side and another. 
A message from the Queen, that filled her 
with excitement, was transmitted by Lord 
Henry, who had been to Windsor. Lady 
W.’s coldness did not change; she scarcely 
congratulated her, she seemed utterly un- 
concerned, and gave the poor child many a 
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ica. 

“My lord is plotting to do me kindness 
and to give me help. He would help me 
pay the rent of the house I have engaged,” 
said Angelica. She went up to Lady W. 
and looked at her with a great sweetness. 
“Indeed, dear lady, you would have little 
| to fear if none but such as I were to con- 
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spire against you—I, who owe so much, so | 
very much, to your goodness.” 

“Do you still remember that ?” said Lady | 
W., softened by the very charm which raised 
her jealousy. She slowly put out her hand 
to Angel, who held it for a minute grate- 
fully in her own. For one minute the two 
women looked hard at one another, when 
Lady W. suddenly melted, and kissed the | 
young painter on the brow. “Take this,” 
she said, “for my sake,” and she slipped a 
ring from her finger on to Angelica’s. It 
was a little cameo set in brilliants, which 
the girl wore ever after. This tacit recon- 
ciliation greatly softened the pain of part- 
ing to the younger woman. 


As she stepped across the threshold of the 
little house she had taken, Angel’s heart beat 
tumultuously, and her eyes sparkled. Here 
at last was a home. After her many wan- 
derings, her long journeyings and uncertain- | 
ties, here was ahome. Here she could bring | 
her father—dear, poor, proud, silly papa! | 
Here she could work in peace, live her life, | 
and be beholden to none. 

The woman-servant Lady W. had recom- | 
mended was standing courtesying at the | 
foot of the stairs. The lamp had been light- | 
ed; it was a Roman three-beaked lamp that 
Angelica had found in some old shop, and 
bought after much hesitation. A fire had 
been lit in the studio. The little old house 
stood warm and welcoming, with an inde- 
scribable sense of rest about it, of proprie- 
torship. 

No bride coming to her new happy home | 
for the first time could have felt more proud- 
ly excited than this little, impulsive, well- 
meaning, foolish creature, who had by sheer 





hard work and spirited determination earn- 

ed a right to this paneled nest. There was 

a drawing-room in front, with windows into | 
Golden Square: that was the studio. It | 
led into her bedroom, beyond which came a 
dressing-room. On the second floor was to | 
be her father’s bedroom; the dining-room | 
was down below, with windows looking to | 
the square, and wooden cupboards by the 
fire-place. Angelica, to her surprise, found | 
a beautiful old oak cabinet standing in the | 
studio when she entered it on this eventful | 
evening. She eagerly asked from whom it | 
came. Had Lady W. graciously sent it as 

a sign of good-will? The woman could tell | 
her nothing. Some men had brought it the 

day before. They had left a piece of paper | 
with Miss Kauffman’s name. She had put | 
it on the shelf. 


he was not quite gone, dear, kind old An- 
tonio! Angelica went up and kissed the 
wooden doors that seemed to speak a wel- 
come from her new-found, faithful old friend. 

She was dancing about the room half the 
evening, straightening her few possessions, 
pulling out canvases, spreading her two or 
three mats to the best advantage. Then 
she began to write to her father. He must 
delay no longer; his house was ready; his 
child was longing for his presence. She 
sent money for the journey; she should be 
miserable until she had seen him sitting 
there just opposite by the fire. He must not 
mind dark days and cold biting winds; he 


|should be warmed and comforted in his 


home whatever the world outside might 
prove to be...... Then she told him how the 
orders were coming in faster than she could 
execute them. And Antonio had sent a 
beautiful gift that made the whole place 
splendid. She could not thank him: she 
knew not where to seek him. 

As she wrote, Angelica looked up, hear- 
ing a sound. There stood Antonio himself, 
looking thin indeed, gray, more bent than 
usual, but kind, smiling, natural: his own 
gentlest self. His affection was ready to 
show itself by bright and friendly signs that 
evening, not by cross-grained reprimands 
and doubts. 

These happy meetings come to all now 
and then; unexpected, unhoped for. 

Angelica cried out with many questions, 
welcomes, explanations. How had he come? 
Was he hidden inside the cabinet? she ask- 
ed, with a laughing, grateful look. 

“Tam very glad you liked it,” said Anto- 
nio, smiling. “I thought it would please 
you when I saw it in the old shop at 
Windsor.” 

“Kind Tonio!” said Angelica. “ But”— 
and she hesitated. “How could you? It 
must have cost—” 

Antonio began to look black, and scowled 
at her for an instant. 

“You think so much of the cost of things, 
Angelica! You measure your gifts by their 
value. Be re-assured, the cabinet was a bar- 
gain, and I have plenty of money just now. 
I am painting the ceilings of a royal palace 
at Frogmore, and if you will, I am desired 
to ask you to undertake one of the rooms.” 

“T! cried Angelica. “Ihave never done 
any thing of the sort.” 

“Mrs. Mary Moser is engaged upon a very 
pretty set of panels,” Zucchi continued, “and 
they would be glad of some of your work as 
well. You might paint allegories to your 


The piece of paper told its story, although | heart’s content,” he said, smiling. 


there was no name but Angelica’s own upon 


it. But how well she knew those straight | 


“You are a magician, Antonio!” cried An- 
gelica, gayly, leaning back on her chair and 





lines, black and even, although here and | looking at him with the old familiar win- 
there the letters seemed to tremble, as writ- | ning eyes. “Only wait till my father comes, 
ing might do that was seen through water. | and then I will go any where, do any thing. 
Antonio had not quite forgotten her, then! | They tell me I am to paint the Queen and 
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the Princess shortly at Windsor Castle. 
it not like a dream to be at home once more 
__to have a real house with doors and win- 


dows? to be sitting here, you and I, on} 


each side of the fixe ?” 

“Tt is like a dream to see you once more 
at ease and in peace,” 
tween his teeth, “and to find that your head 
is not quite turned by your flatterers, since 
you can look pleased to welcome an old 
plain-spoken friend in a shabby coat.” 

It was one of the happiest evenings An- 
gelica ever spent in all her life. The ease 
and liberty seemed delightful, after the re- 
straint of the house in Charles Street. An- 
tonio’s presence was happiness, too; he was 
in his best and most sympathetic mood ; he 
had returned to her. No thought of what 
might or what might not be came to disturb 
her. Mr. Reynolds was in her thoughts— 
that other friend, so tranquil, reliable—sure- 
ly she need never feel a doubt about him. 
Was she right? Is it so? Are calm rip- 


ples and placid silence the proofs of deep- | 


est waters? Antonio after some time re- 
membered to explain his appearance. He 
had heard from M. Cipriani that she was 
coming. 
with happiness. 


ed that he had not come up from Wind- 
sor inside the cabinet, but on the carrier’s 
cart. 

Angelica asked him, with some curiosity, | 


where he had been living all this time. An- 
tonio told her that he had been staying 
with some good friends at Eton. “My 
friend is a kind‘ old man, with six daugh- 
ters,” said Zuechi. “He is the drawing- 
master, and lives in the college. The young 
ladies are charming. They would be only 
too glad to receive you, if you should be 


sent for to work at the Castle; they would | 


make you very welcome.” 

“Six young ladies !” cried Angelica: “take 
care, take care, Antonio.” 

Antonio was silent for a moment. “A 
painted trellis would be out of place,” he 


said, suddenly, looking up at the ceiling, “in | 


this smoky city; but I will paint you a trel- 
lis, if you like.” 


“Yes,” said Angelica, “and paint me a lit- | 


tle blue sky, Antonio, and a bird, and some 
scent of orange flowers.” So they went on 
talking, and the warm happy hours passed. 
Then a clock began to strike slowly. 

“Ts that twelve ?” said Miss Angel. 

“T don’t know,” said Antonio. Neither 
of them cared to shorten this peaceful meet- 
ing, snatched out of the cold and darkness 
and noise and racket all roundabout, and 
belonging to their friendship. But as the 
clock finished striking, Antonio’s heart be- 
gan to sink, and he felt somehow that the 
happy evening was over. And the Kauff- 
man too sat looking thoughtfully into the 
fire, of which while they talked, by some 


Is | 


said Antonio, be- | 


He said the news had filled him | 
Then he smiled, and add- | 


| way ?” she cried. 


chanee, one half had gone out and turned 
to blackness, while the other still burned 
| ruddy. 

“ Look there!” said Angelica: “how oddly 
the fire burns!” Antouio poked it with his 
foot. 

“You know the superstition,” he answer- 
ed; “they were speaking of it at Dr. Starr’s 
only a day or two ago. It means, so they 
say, that two people who love each other 
are about to be parted;” and he looked at 
Angelica as he spoke. She was playing 
with her wristlets; a little flush was in her 
cheeks. 

“ Antonio,” she said, “do you think that 
people who are parted once can meet 
again ?” 
| “That depends very much upon fortune’s 

favors, and still more upon their own wish- 
es,” said Antonio, dryly. “Chance gives 
| you a sight of people, but you have your- 
self to make one in the meeting.” And 
| then his voice softened. “We have met to- 
night, Angelica, and have been very happy. 
Perhaps next time I see you some lord will 
|be here, with his coach and six, and you 
will not have so much time to give me.” 

| “Time is nothing at all in friendship; 
you can’t measure things by time,” said 
Miss Angel. “There is no lord in question, 
| Antonio. But shall I tell you all? There 
is some one I often think of.” 

“Some one who loves you ?” Antonio ask- 
ed, in a dry voice. He was standing up and 
preparing to go. “Can he keep you, Angel- 
ica? Has he got plenty of money? Is he 
highly esteemed at court? Has he servants 
in proper liveries ?” 

“How can you speak in that unkind 
“T open my heart to you, 
and this is how you answer me.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Antonio; “I was only 
talking as all your other friends will talk. 
For myself I say, if you love any one from 
| your heart, were he as rich as Croesus, mar- 
ry him. Ask no one’s advice, and make no 
more difficulties.” 

“He is not as rich as Cresus. I did not 
know I loved him when he spoke to me,” 
said Angel, penitent without much cause. 
“ But when you spoke just now about friends 
| meeting, I could not help thinking of him, 
| and wondering if it might ever come about. 
| I think, Antonio, if he spoke to me again— 
| He is older thanI am. Ican trust him and 
| look to him.” 
| “Ts it that lord I saw in the box at the 
| play ?” asked Antonio. 
| “Tt is no lord,” Angelica repeated, very 
| much agitated. “It is a worker like our- 
|selves. It is Mr. Reynolds, Antonio.” 

“What! the deaf man?” said the younger 
painter. 

“T thought you would have cared about 
my interest,” said Miss Angel, hurt by his 
|tone and change of manner; “but I see 
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you are indifferent, that you have not one 
thought to give to me.” 

“You see very wrongly,” the other an- 
swered. “TI could even approve of your 
marriage if you cared for the proposed hus- 
band. But that you donot, Angelica. Good- 
night!” And he was gone. 


—_~———__ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THROUGH WINTER-TIME TO SPRING. 


WHE Antonio was walking home through 
the black midnight streets, while Mr. Reyn- 
olds was sitting in his own studio composing 
an article for the Rambler (the studio was still 
haunted by some paling ghostof Miss Angel), 
while the painter had been quietly making 
up his mind to abandon the siege of the dif- 
ficult fortress he had incautiously attacked, 
the fortress itself was secretly preparing to 
surrender, for it was built upon the sandy 
foundation of impulse, of youthful, ardent 
imagination. 

With all her faults, as I have said, Angel- 
ica Was @ genuine woman, incapable of de- 
ceiving any one, unless, indeed, she herself 
were deceived, and whatever she might re- 
alize now, she had at the time truly felt 
that gratified vanity was no return for true 
feeling. Misunderstandings are far more 
difficult things than people imagine in love 
or in friendship. Some instinct protects 
travelers in that strange country where all 
is instinct, and if they disagree, it is that 
from some secret reason they do not belong 
to each other, for quarrels are nothing to 
those who are united in heart. 

If Mr. Reynolds spoke to her again, would 
she give him a different answer? “Perhaps 
I might graciously be pleased to allow that 
I was less indifferent than I had once ap- 
peared to be,” she thought; and she tossed 
back her curl and opened wide her eyes, and 
discovered that it was nearly one o’clock, 
and time for bed. 

Antonio came next morning before Angel 
was up. He was used to workmen, and to 
hurrying their reluctant hammers and whit- 
ening pails. He took upon himself to dis- 
miss two or three on the spot, feeling sure 
that Angelica’s little store would be soon 
expended if she gave orders on the same 
scale as Lady W., who had sent in this army 
in all kindness and inexperience. Zucchi 
himself acted as chief artificér and foreman ; 
the men, seeing him take his place so natu- 
rally, imagined that he was the owner of 
the house, and obeyed his orders. When 
Miss Angel appeared in her wrapping gown 
and cap, she found that Antonio had accom- 
plished wonders in a hard morning’s work, 
that every thing was in order in the studio. 
The Princess, followed by the whole court, 
might come when she would. 





“T hope you forgive me for interfering,” 
said Zucchi. “You must remember how 
quickly money goes in this country, and 
that one man’s day here costs three times 
as much as with us.” 

“The days are much shorter and blacker 
here than with us,” said Angelica. “They 
ought to be cheap enough. How good of 
you, Tonio, to come to my help! What 
shall you want for your day’s work? See 
here,” she said, running into her room, and 
coming out again with Lady Diana’s pocket- 
book. “Ihave saved £80, and Lady Diana 
has lent £100 for my rent. I am to get £15 
for three fans I am painting, to-morrow.” 

“Do you mean that this is all you have 
got toreckon on?” cried Zucchi. “I thought 
those rich had loadéd you with their miser- 
able favors. Is this their dole in return for 
what you have done for them? You will be 
starving in a month or two if you go on at 
this rate, my poor child: where is your fa- 
ther, that old mummy? Why does he not 
come to take care of you?” he said, very 
much agitated. 

Antonio, brought up in the severe order 
of poverty, had an exaggerated horror of 
want and of debt, as he had of Angelica’s 
incapacity. Angelica was perfettly justi- 
fied under the circumstances in doing as she 
had done; but it is certain that Antonio’s 
cranky anxieties saved her money, labor, 
and many a consequent worry by his help 
just at this time. 

He used to come for an hour in the morn- 
ing and for an hour in the evening. Angel- 
ica was not always there; but on her return 
she was sure to find some trace of his pres- 
ence, and of the industry of the trembling 
hands. From the very first so many people 
came to Angelica’s studio that his presence 
was little remarked upon. The Lord Essex 
of those days was her great friend and pa- 
tron, so was Lord Henry Belmore, not to be 
rebuffed, and Lord W. would also hurry in 
and out occasionally ; M. Fuseli came many 
times; Mr. Boydell and his brother, the ar- 
tistic alderman, were entirely captivated 
with the young artist; and so, indeed, were 
many others too numerous to mention. 

All that winter the little house had been 
alive with voices and footsteps and greet- 
ings and exclamations of wonder and admi- 
ration from friends, lovers, patrons, and ad- 
mirers of both sexes. In the engrossment 
of settling down, of feeling her own success 
and importance, Angelica thought less of 
Mr. Reynolds than she did later, when the 
first excitement of this new way of living 
had somewhat palled upon her. Who could 
have imagined that this cold foggy life was 
to be so full of vibrating emotion and of ro- 
mance? Rome, with all her wonders, had 
contained far more commonplace experi- 
ences than this black and vapor-haunted 
city. Lady Diana came often at first, then 
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more rarely, for she looked on with doubt- 
ful approbation at Miss Angel’s experiences. 
Lady W. also came. She seemed to have | 
forgiven Angelica. Angel, standing in the 
deep windows of her studio, could see her 
torches flaring up the street as the lady | 
traveled homeward in her chair. As the | 
lights would disappear into the fog, Angel 








other he had ever known; more complete 
in her feminine power than all the six Misses 
Starr at Windsor put together; than the 
Princess of Brunswick in her velvet man- 
tles; than Lady W. with all her beauty, her 
gentle affections, and cultivated vapors. 
Sometimes Antonio coming in would find 
the young painter surrounded by a circle of 


would ask herself if she was indeed the lit- | admirers. Not unfrequently she would be 


tle girl of a year ago who had stood eating | 


grapes and looking over the Rialto. The 
remembrance of it sometimes came over her 
so vividly that she seemed to breathe the 
air, to hear the voices, the sound of the feet 
trailing upon the bridge. Zucchi’s voice did 
not jar upon these recollections, although he 
sent them flying. 

All that winter Angelica was too busy, 
too engrossed, to look back often; the pres- 
ent was all in all. She rarely met Mr. Reyn- 
olds; but when she did come across him 


he seemed to avoid her, she thought; and | 


just at this time she was content that it 
should be so, and glad of the postponement. 
That all would come right she never ques- 
tioned; of her power to call any body to 
her feet she scarcely doubted. “I can look 
at people,” she once told Antonio, half in 
jest and half in earnest, “and make them 
turn pale and do any thing I wish; but I 
don’t, Antonio. I could make you much 
kinder if I tried. But I am used to your 
scoldings.” 

Antonio left the room, banging the door. 

So time and sitters and days passed by in 
turn, the house in Golden Square prospered 
and flourished, and Angelica was delighted 
with her own triumphs and successes, and 
the time drew near for old Kauffman’s ar- 
rival. 

The Princess of Brunswick had given so 
flattering an aceount of the young painter 
that the Princess of Wales,the mother of 
the King, sent a message to say that she 
was coming to visit Angelica in her studio. 
“Such an honor was never paid to any oth- 
er painter,” writes Angelica to her trans- 
ported old father. He read the letter to his 
sister, the farmer’s widow, to the dairy- 
maid, to the curé after mass, to the goat- 
herd, to the very goats upon the mountain 
slope. The whole valley participated in 
the Kauffman’s distant honors and glories. 
They urged him to lose no time, to start 
off immediately to the golden scene of his 
daughter’s triumph. “In London, that great 
‘city, the applause,” says Rossi, “was uni- 
versal. The public papers contained verses 
in different languages written in her praise.” 

It required no little courage and dogged 
opposition on Antonio’s part to continue his 
system of detraction and plain speaking, as 
he called it. One can never account for the 
curious phases of people’s minds. To him 
Angelica was an inadequate genius; but a 
more complete woman perhaps than any 





talking nonsense in a high, ecstatic voice. 
“Yes!” she would say, “I will confess to 
| you all that it has been a something beyond 
| me that has ever driven me onward through 
life, seeking for the most beautiful and ideal 
| representation.of the truth. That is why I 
| try to give some deep allegorical meaning 
to all that I depict. If I have painted this 
| picture of my friend, Mary Moser, as ‘ Pru- 
|dence sacrificing to Duty and enchaining 
the Wings of Cupid, it is because I have 
felt that in the most commonplace form and 
feature” (here there was a little suppressed 
titter in the circle, which Angel did not no- 
tice—M. Fuseli alone frowned and looked an- 
noyed) “ there is often a moral, a suggestion, 
far beyond the passing moment, and to that 
we must cling if we would not utterly wea- 
ry and sicken of the dull disappointments 
and realities of life.’ She started up as she 
spoke, a slim prophetess in a white fall- 
ing dress, pointing to the picture she had 
just completed. Some classical recess in the 
wall just behind made an arch above her 
head. It was an April evening; the window 
was open; the dusk was creeping in. A 
great vase of spring flowers stood on a ta- 
ble by her side. 

“T do not comprehend,” said Antonio, in 
his slow English, “ why an allegory should 
be of more value to the world than a truth. 
I should have imagined until now that a 
good likeness, carefully painted, is what 
one wishes for in remembrance of a friend, 
not a classical allusion to something else 
which does not concern any body in par- 
ticular.” 

Miss Angel blushed up. Some secret con- 
science warned her that she had been mak- 
ing a display, but why was Antonio to lect- 
ure her in public? She said nothing, but 
she showed by her manner that she was dis- 
pleased. 

Contradiction from Zucchi always roused 
the secret gypsy in Angelica’s character. 
True friends are sorts of magnifying-glasses. 
Antonio was a true friend, and saw her per- 
haps as she really was, with some slight ex- 
aggeration. 

As for Angelica, for Antonio alone, per- 
haps, she was but herself—no wonder such 
as all these people would have declared her 
to be, no mighty mistress of her art, but a 
sweet and impulsive-hearted girl whose arch 
bright looks, half saucy, half appealing, 
went straight to his heart, whose constant 
self-denying work and application he knew 
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how to appreciate. 
her way too triumphantly; perhaps if her 
pictures had cost her more, they might have 
been better worth the sweet lifetime she 
had given to them, the hours of youth, of 
gayety, and natural amusement and inter- 
est, sacrificed to these smiling ladies vaguely 
waving their arms or reclining upon impos- 
sible banks. He praised her coloring, and 
Angel’s cheeks would burn in answer. Her 
sentiment was charming, but her drawing 
was absurd, and he did not scruple to tell 
her so. 


—_@——_ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A GAME OF CARDS. 


A GREAT many things exist that it is use- 
less to close one’s eyes upon, and yet the very 
wants and disappointments and ineffectual 
efforts may themselves be a sort of proof of 
the possibility of the things to which we 
can not quite reach, the duty we can not 
quite fulfill. Is life a science? Are we all 
philosophers with instincts which set us to 
work upon its awful problems? 

Angel was not philosophizing just now. 
She had not written her little fly-leaves of 
late, or sat pondering her simple articles of 
faith. I do not think she was living with 
her best self all these months. A new phase 
had come over her; it is one which people 
decry, but to me it has always seemed a sort 
of game, no better nor worse than any other 
—the great game of the London world and 
its odd interests and superstitions. From 
being a spectator you are insensibly absorb- 
ed in the performance. You begin to un- 
derstand the points, the tricks, the turns 
of it—the value of this trump card played 
against that one. Two for a queen, three 
for a king, and knaves and diamonds have 
their value too, and you unconsciously sort 
your hand and play your card, and find your- 
self one day deeply excited by this lively 
living whist-marking, dealing out, bidding. 
It is but a game, and one day the humblest 
player may throw down his cards with a 
weary shrug. I don’t know that there is 
greater harm than in any other pursuit un- 
til the day comes when men give their hon- 
or and women stake their hearts’ truth, 
their children’s happiness, the peace of their 
homes. Angelica was in danger, staking 
her poor little heart. She was fascinated, 
bewildered, by M. De Horn, by his mysteri- 
ous silence, his handsome expressive looks, 
his vague significance. She knew nothing 
of him, but she was very much impressed. 
It is a pity that moods should come to sep- 
arate and to divide people. 

Miss Angel was not in love with any body, 
as I have said. She thought more of Mr. 
Reynolds at that time than of any other per- 
son. If Mr. Reynolds had come back, she 


Perhaps she pursued | would have accepted him. 








She always 
turned to her remembrance of him with 
gratitude and confidence, and somehow her 
conscience approved and Antonio approved, 
but Mr. Reynolds himself seemed to ayoid 
her. 

His reserve gave her some concern, but 
she trusted to Miss Reynolds to remove it. 
Although Mr. Reynolds absented himself, 
Miss Reynolds was her constant visitor, and 
from her the young painter used to hear of 
his doings, of the work he was engaged upon, 
of the people he lived with. 

Lord Charlemont had proposed him for 
the Dilettante; the beautiful Duchess of 
Manchester was sitting to him; so was Nel- 
ly O’Brien, whose bright eyes still meet our 
admiring glances; he was as constant as 
ever to his club; he worked perhaps harder 
than usual. “And yet something is amiss,” 
said Miss Reynolds, hesitating. ‘“ Perhaps 
you can tell me what it is?” she asked one 
day, with one of her half-reluctant im- 
pulses. They were sitting side by side in 
Mr. Reynolds’s big coach, which had just 
then stopped at Dr. Burney’s door in Po- 
land Street. 

More than once the big primrose coach 
conveyed Angelica to Dr. Burney’s musical 
parties. On this occasion, in an interval of 
Piozzi’s singing, Miss Reynolds returned to 
the discussion. 

“He is not himself,” said the elder lady, 
anxiously. ‘I have never seen my brother 
so dull, so depressed in manner.” 

“T think he has forgotten me altogether,” 
said Miss Angel. “The other evening at 
the mask, when I would have spoken to 
him—I had sent away a couple of my friends 
on purpose to have a quiet talk—he would 
not come near me; he merely said, ‘ Are you 
enjoying the scene, my dear young lady? 
Do not let me be the means of dispersing 
your attendant knights” and passed on. 
Tell me, what does it mean?” cried Miss 
Angel, suddenly, and she seized Miss Reyn- 
olds’s mitten in her quick hand. “Is he 
displeased with me? is there any thing 
amiss? It is hard to be estranged from 
those whose affection one values.” Angel’s 
eyes filled with tears as she spoke; her fan 
slipped to the ground. Some one sprang 
forward to pick it up—a stately-looking 
person in mourning garb. It was an old 
acquaintance, who had lately appeared in 
London society, Count de Horn, whose ac- 
quaintance she had first made at Venice. 
Angelica took the fan from him with a pret- 
ty little moue, and let him kiss her hand 
as he returned it and departed with one 
more bow. She hastily wiped her tears 


away behind its sheltering Cupids. She 
was not sorry that Miss Reynolds should see 
she was not without adorers still, although 
Mr. Reynolds chose to absent himself for 
such long weeks together. 


She was sur- 
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prised, when she looked up, to see some ex- | 
pression of disapprobation in Miss Reyn- 
olds’s face; her eyebrows were working, her 
little round button mouth was quivering. 
“What is it, my dear lady ?” said Angel- 
ica. “Are you vexed? are you—” 
“Oh! it is not I, dear child, whose opin- 





about, perplexed; “nor does my brother’s, 


for the matter of that; and indeed it was I | 
who said it, and he only replied, ‘ Poor child! 


she is not used to our English ways.’ But 


you must have remarked that he is fastid- | 


jous about ladies’ behavior—he puts me in 
mind of my father in that; and if he ob- 
jects to the persons who pay you court, dear 


child,” said Miss Reynolds, tenderly, taking | 


Angel’s hand in hers, “has he not a good 
reason—one that you can not resent ?” 

Miss Angel blushedup. “ Dear Miss Reyn- 
olds—” she began. 

Miss Reynolds colored in her turn, and 


went on, unheeding. “People say that my | 
brother is not the first to have some reason | 


to complain. You do not mean—you do 
not realize— Oh, my dear, forgive an old 
woman who has long, long since passed be- 
yond such things, but who can still remem- 
ber, and who, if she speaks hardly, only 
wishes you well from her very heart. You 
are worthy even of his affection, and his 
sadness cuts me to the quick.” 
Angelica did not answer. 


———.—_—_ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BE THE FIRE ASHES. 


Some odd phase had come over the girl. 


into phases of mind. All the next day An- 
gelica came and went about her work with 
the impression upon her of her conversation 
with Miss Reynolds. Coming in from a short 
walk, she found her old maid-servant stand- 
ing in the passage ; she was holding a great 


| bunch of roses in her hand. They had just 
ion matters,” said Miss Reynolds, looking | 


come from Leicester Fields, with a note from 
Miss Reynolds. 


“My brother sends you these from his 
garden at Richmond; he hopes to do him- 
self the honor of calling upon you to-day. 
Shall you be at home at about five o’clock ? 
Your ever most faithful and affectionate 
servant, ri Re 


All that morning Angel had been some- 
what tired. Her painting had not satisfied 
her. Lady Diana had come, and, finding 
Count de Horn in the studio, had gone away 
almost immediately, with marked coldness 
in her manner. 

Angelica began to long for a little of the 
placid sunshine of old days. The roses and 
the straggling sunbeam wandering up the 
old staircase carried her right away. 

The count’s manner had vexed her, she 
could hardly tell why. She felt instinct- 
ively that Mr. Reynolds would not have 
approved. It was not familiarity; it was 


| uneasiness, some want of bearing. How dif- 
| ferent his affected courtliness was from Mr. 


Reynolds’s simple courtesy! 

She put the roses carefully in water. 
They had given her a sense of rest; their 
fragrance filled the room as she sat down to 

| her painting, and worked on undisturbed by 
| outward things; but that day her hand trem- 
| bled as Zucchi’s did. The canvas seemed 


A week ago I believe she would have turn- | to dazzle before her; some strange tumult 


ed away from such words, preoccupied, 


perhaps, or amused, or offended. Now it | 
seemed as if she had for the first time | 


faced the seriousness of life as it passed; 
realized the fact that people could suffer 
from her light indifference; suddenly un- 
derstood that slight and indeterminate as 
most events are, they are, after all, our lives, 
and we have nothing else to live with. 

She had played with other people’s hap- 
piness of late. She had had real happiness 
and inflicted real pain. She had received a 
lesson from Mr. Reynolds that she scarcely 
deserved from him, although it might per- 
haps have applied more truly to her rela- 
tions with Zucchi, with poor Fuseli, about 
whom her conscience did not acquit her. 
Mr. Dance, too, had reproached her. She 
would forget it all if she could. Why could 
she not forget it? Were they all speaking 
the truth? Was it indeed an unpardonable 
crime to be pleased and interested and hap- 
py in the society of more than one person? 

As thoughts run on indeterminately with- 
out words or sense, they turn into moods, 


| had taken possession of the young painter. 
She was engaged upon a pretty and delicate 
medallion—some Venus, some Cupid, reclin- 
ing in balmy gardens, very far from Golden 
Square and from its work-a-day inhabitants. 
| To our excited Angelica the lights seemed 
| flashing from the picture. The Cupid’s 
| eyes seemed to meet hers. She felt almost 
frightened at last, and turned away with an 
| impatient movement, as the tall doors open 
| wide, and with the quiet swinging step and 
dignity that are peculiar to him, Mr. Reyn- 
olds walks into the room. 

For a minute Miss Angel, usually so out- 
coming, was silent and embarrassed. He 
was calm and friendly; greeted her some- 
what shyly. She saw him presently glance 
at the flowers. “Thank you for sending 
them,” said she. “You know my love for 
roses. These have come out early.” 

“Some roses we know bloom in Novem- 
ber,” said the painter, with a little bow to 
the November rose now quivering before 
him. 

Angelica looked up somewhat wistfully. 
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She could not face those anxious, bland | ever chances. I scarcely know what words 
glances. Something—what was it —in his | to use to tell you, my dear, of my respect 
calm superiority seemed to fascinate her | and gratitude, to tell you how I am honored 
will, to compel her willing service. To this | by your noble confidence. I hope to prove 
impetuous, impressionable, fantastical young | to you,” he added, “that I am not unworthy 
person it seemed as if his judgment and ten- | of it.” iF 
der consideration might be the ealm haven Angelica scarcely heard what words he 
for which she longed. Poor little thing! she | was saying. Afterward she remembered 
suddenly so tired of it all—tired of her hard | them, and they were some consolatiop to 
work, tired of the compliments which in her | her, but at the time some sudden feeling 
heart she did not accept, longing for some | of overwhelming shame, of indignation, al- 
anchor to her laboring craft. She dragged | most of horror, at what had occurred over- 
forward a chair, and bestirred herself to | came her completely. It seemed to her that 
make him welcome. “I knew you would | she had been mad, bereft of her reason; and 
come, Mr. Reynolds; something told me you |now for once Angelica spoke against her 
would come to-day, even before I received | nature, against her own conviction. “You 
your flowers.” are right,” she said, coldly ; “I spoke under 

“What made you expect me?” said Mr.| misapprehension. We have neither of us 
Reynolds, looking surprised. “Ihave often | that regard for each other which would 
thought of coming, wished to come, but it | warrant the step I foolishly proposed—a 
was only when my sister told me that you | step suggested by another person.” 
had honored me by remarking my absence| “But we are friends for life,” said Mr. 
that—” Reynolds. “Is it net so?” 

He stopped, arrested by the strange ex- “T suppose so,” said Miss Angel, with a 
pression of her face. There was something | sigh. She could not answer at that mo- 
spiritual, half rapt, half excited, in her looks | ment, and she was thankful when, by some 
at that moment. She shook back her great | curious chance, Lady W. was announced, 
curl; her color rose. and came in for the second time upon their 

Had he been unhappy all this time? So | estrangement. 
his words now implied (they had in truth} How Angel got through the next half 
no such meaning). Could she set it all | hour she scarcely knew. She was conscious 
right, make him happy once more—by a|of Mr. Reynolds’s mute appeal and ecourt- 
single word insure her own lasting peace, | eous, grateful, almost deprecating manner, 
his ever-present friendship? She started | of Lady W.’s renewed interest and affection. 
from her chair. It all seemed to her to be meant for some 

“Perhaps some instinct spoke to me,” she | other person, some one who was not pres- 
cried, a little wildly; “perhaps we are less|ent. She was thankful when they left her 
indifferent to each other than you may have | at last. Zucchi happened to come in. She 
imagined. I have not forgotten the honor | imploringly whispered to him to take them 
you once did me. If you also remember— | away, that she wanted to be alone—she 
if you also remember,” she repeated, “as | must be alone. 
your sister has led me to suppose that you} As they walked away she sank down upon 
do, I might give a different answer now to | the low couch in the now darkened room. 
that which I gave you then.” She looked | She covered her face with her hands, with 
up, expecting to see a smile upon his face, a | a sort of despair in goodness, in human na- 
reflection of her own excitement. “I have |ture. Was there no single person to trust 
thought much and deeply since last we met,” | in all this world ? 
she said. “It is not too late to try and| Had she been actuated by vanity when 
make amends to you for my mistake.” An-|she turned to this grave and good man? 
gelica’s heart was throbbing fast. Ah, no! her conscience absolved her. But 

Reynolds looked very pale, and for a mo- | what had she done ? 

ment he in turn could scarcely face Angel’s| Miss Reynolds had deceived her unpar- 
looks. “My child,” he said, “I will not, |donably and most cruelly. She felt as if 
must not, take advantage of your confi- | she could forgive her in time, but not yet. 
dence. When I spoke to you before, I was | And as for her friendship, was this her ex- 
in a different mood, carried away by a pass- | perience of it? She sat there, half worn 
ing impulse, which I can not regret, since | out, without spirit to move. She felt that 
it has brought me this generous mark of | there was something in her that the slight- 
your goodness. But you were right in your | est movement or word would awaken. It 
decision. You yourself caused me to reflect. | was part shame, part bitterness of feeling. 
I could not hope to make one of your young| Was this what she had inflicted upon oth- 
and ardent nature happy, and I could never | ers, this miserable torture of heart? Had 
be happy feeling that I had sacrificed your | some demon taken hold of her in her trou- 
life to a friendship which will be yours what- | ble? 
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LIKE A CHILD, 


By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


PrayixG there in the sun, 
Chasing the butterflies, 
Catching his golden toy, 
Holding it fast till it dies; 
Singing to match the birds, 
Calling the robins at will, 
Glancing here and there, 
Never a moment still— 
Like a child. 


Going to school, at last, 
Learning to read and write, 
Puzzled over his slate, 
Busy from morn till night, 
Striving to win a prize, 
Careless when it is won, 
Finding his joy in the strife, 
Not in the thing that’s done, 


Busy in eager trade, 
Buying and selling again, 

Chasing a golden prize, 
Glad of a transient gain; 

Always beginning anew, 
Never the long task o’er, 

Just as it used to be— 
The butterfly before. 


Seeking a woman’s heart, 
Winning it for his own, 
Then, too busy for love, 
Letting it turn to stone. 
Sure of his plighted truth, 
What more had a wife to ask ? 
Is he not doing for her 
Each day his daily task? 





A child, to pine and complain! 
A child, to grow so pale! 

For want of some foolish words 
Shall a woman's faith fail? 

Words! he said them once— 
What need of any thing more? 

Does one who has entered a room 
Go back and wait at the door? 


Baby Mary and Kate 

Never can climb his knee; 
Motherly arms are open— 

“Father is busy, you see.” 
Too busy to stop to hear 

A babble of broken talk, 
To mend the jumping-jack, 

Or make the new doll walk. 


So busy that when Death comes 
He pleads for a little delay, 
If not to finish his work, 
At least a word to say— 
A word to wife and child, 
A sentence to tell the truth, 
That he loves them now, at the last, 
With the passionate heart of youth. 


The kisses of Death are cold, 
And they turn his lips to stone; 
Out of the warm, bright world 
The man goes all alone. 
Do angels wait for him there 
Over the soundless sea? 
He goes, as he came, a helpless wight, 
To a new world’s mystery— 
Like a child. 





Chitor’'s Easy Chair. 


HE Easy Chair was recently speaking of Mr. 
Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle, and stating the 
reasons for not reproaching the actor with cast- 
ing a glamour over drunkenness, as some of the 
spectators oceasionally feel that he does. He is, 
after all, they say, a good-for-nothing reprobate, 
and yet the curtain fulls upon our sympathy with 
him rather than with his wife. One indignant 
moralist, indeed, declares it to be an outrage 
upon decency that the wife should be represent- 
ed at the very end of the play as offering him a 
glass of the liquor which has made the tragedy 
of both their lives, as if she and not he had been 
in the wrong. It is generally a woman's in- 
stinct which says this, and it is not easy to gain- 
say. Indeed, that instinct is not an unsafe guide. 
What else is it that makes the mother's love so 
helpful a practical Mentor to her boy ? 
Fidelius was one day talking with Una in his 
library about Fielding, and Thackeray’s praise 
of him. ‘‘ He is the Shakespeare of the English 
novel,” said Fidelius, warmly: ‘‘ more than any 
other novelist in our literature he holds the mir- 
ror up to nature.” ‘‘ Indeed,” replied Una, go- 
ing to the book shelves: ‘‘ where are his works ?” 
Fidelius told her, and she took the first volume 





of Joseph Andrews. ‘‘ That story, remenber,” 
said Fidelius, *‘ the religious poet Cowper used to 
read to Mrs, Unwin and the pious circle at Ol- 
ney.” Una heard, and went with the book to 
herownroom. Notlong afterward she came into 
the library with the book in her hand, and re- 
placed it upon the shelf, without saying a word, 
and went quietly out. Fidelius confesses that it 
was the severest criticism upon Fielding he had 
ever known, and that, were he a father, he is not 
quite sure that he should urge his son to read the 
Shakespeare of English novelists, and is entirely 
confident that he should advise his daughter not 
to read it. The feeling which led Una to return 
the book, after reading a little in it, is surely 
that which should surround every child, and it 
is not different in nature from that which pro- 
tests against Gretchen’s giving the glass to Rip. 
Una tells the Easy Chair that she takes ex- 
ception to what he says of the play, and says 
that while the question of the kind and degree 
of responsibility arising from an inherited habit 
of intemperance may never be satisfactorily an- 
swered, yet it is a very serious question whether 
it is not often held as a soothing salve to the 
conscience of many an unfaithful mother, who 
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thus excuses her son's intemperance instead of 
helping him to withstand it. Is not that long- 
watching, uncomplaining mother of whom the 
Easy Chair speaks, who comes stealing to the 
door far beyond midnight, and who tenderly sus- 
tains the drunken son to his chamber, confirm- 
ing his habit and breaking her own heart? Is 
there no way, asks Una, of awakening American 
mothers, who see the terrible increase and wast- 
ing woe of intemperance, to the responsibility of 
so influencing their sons in youth that, by the 
strong principles then acquired, they may be 
ready to struggle with the bondage of an inherit- 
ed habit? And then Una, who is now herself a 
mother, asks whether women can not be taught 
to spend as much time and care in making their 
homes attractive to their boys as in making their 
girls attractive in society. How mothers labor 
early and late that their daughters may be all- 
accomplished and lovely women! How many 
of them labor with the same careful devotion 
that their sons may be morally strong? ‘They 
wish their boys to be their pride. But when 
they know, as so often they do, that there are 
fatal tastes lurking in the temperament of those 
sons which can be conquered only by the most 
heroic endeavor, do they betimes strive to arm the 
boy for the struggle, or do they not rather feel 
that if the evil appears, it is only his misfortune, 
for which he is to be pitied and consoled ? 

This is not true of all mothers. ‘There are 
those who understand duty as well as love, and 
who are capable of the highest self-sacrifice. 
**Now I have a right,” says Una, ‘‘to suppose 
Gretchen to be a mother of that kind, a wife 
who has a principle beneath her indignation. 
She wrings the clothes she is washing, you say, 
as she denounces Rip, as if it were his neck that 
she held in her hand. But while you pity him 
and commiserate his congenital weakness, do 
you see nothing in Gretchen but a shrew? I 
will interpret her to you, Mr. Easy Chair. She 
is a woman of strong, generous nature, who feels 
the spell of the simple, dreamy, poetic, gentle, 
fascinating Rip only too well. But she knows 
and fears its influence over her boys, and for 
their sake—for a mother’s love is stronger than 
a wife’s—for their moral salvation whom this 
fascinating father drags toward the pit, she de- 
nounces her beloved, she sends the faithless, fond, 
corrupting father into the raging night, and flings 
herself comfortless upon the bench by her cheer- 
less hearth, having broken her heart to save her 
children. Now I ask you, Mr, Easy Chair, in 
exciting our sympathy exclusively for the shift- 
less, gay, delightful vagabond, false father and 
husband and man, does not the charming actor 
whom you applaud throw a glamour over vice, 
and wrong the cause of the steady, sober, quiet, 
home-loving man who should be the type of an 
American father and patriot ?” 

Certainly the plea is very strong, but, by Una’s 
own showing, the difficulty, so far as the play is 
concerned, is not that Jefferson does so well, but 
that the worthy representative of Gretchen does 
not exactly suggest the character which Una gives 
to her. If the author or the actor made it plain 
that such was the intent of the play, we should 
all sit pitying Rip and admiring and justifying 
Gretchen. It would, indeed, be a very noble 
play. Nor can it be denied that Una’s sugges- 
tion is fair and striking; and a vivid representa- 





tion of the Gretchen she describes would be one 
means of arousing mothers to the duty which she 
would see them fulfill, of training their boys not 
to excuse a weakness because it is inherited, but 
to wrestle with it all the more terribly for that 
reason, and, with the help of Heaven, to turn the 
curse into a blessing. But with the play as it is 
conceived and acted, sympathy goes with Rip, 
not because he is an idle vagabond, but because 
with such a nature, with such weakness and so 
fatal an inheritance or taste, the relation that 
should do most to help him really does him the 
most harm. 

And it still seems to the Easy Chair possible 
to view it all not as a moral spectacle, but as a 
summer dream of idleness and reverie, a fairy 
drama floating before the eyes that have grown 
drowsy among the mountains over which a kind- 
ly genius has cast a spell of romance. So the 
young folks see it, we may be sure, and they have 
no more positive moral feeling in watching it 
than they have in reading Cinderella or The Fair 
One with the Golden Locks, There is a moral in 
Cinderella, and in Jack and the Bean-Stall:, and 
in Beauty and the Beast, but it is not the darling 
public of the nursery that knows what it is. 





A WELL-KNOWN author said long ago to the 
Easy Chair that the one thing which the public 
liked and would have is personal news, and the 
more scandalous the better. No books, he said, 
are so universally popular as personal memoirs, 
no trials so universally read as those exposing per- 
sonal details, and no column in the newspaper so 
sought as the personal column—which was then 
a novelty. And what book would be so valuable 
to a publisher or editor as an authentic memoir 
of Shakespeare, full of personal details? ‘Think 
of the memoirs of Moore, in eight goodly vol- 
umes, filled with apparently unimportant gossip ! 
What a popularity Willis’s Pencilings by the Way 
had, especially the letters devoted to the details of 
London society! And here are the Greville Mem- 
oirs, one of the most noted of recent books, and 
one of the most lucrative, for within a very short 
time of the publication the editor is said to have 
received ninety thousand dollars as his share of 
the profits. ‘lhe author who spoke to the Easy 
Chair did not philosophize upon the subject, nor 
seek to explain this universal taste. He was 
satisfied with the fact, and made the most of it 
in his career. His theory was that if a man 
lives by letters, he must cultivate such letters as 
he can live by—a rule which is capable of fatal 
perversion, like the truth which Mr, Seward in 
one of his speeches said that he early learned 
from Jefferson, that in politics we must do what 
we can, not what we would. The rule deduced 
from that remark is sound when followed by a 
wise and honorable man, but every demagogue 
can plead it as an excuse for his ill conduct. 
The desire to hear personal details of great and 
famous men is as natural as the wish to see 
their portraits. But a passion for scandal is ig- 
noble. 

Mr. Greville was a ‘‘ well-born” English gen- 
tleman of the last generation who had a sinecure 
office, an easy income, and the entrée of the most 
distinguished and fashionable society. At an 
early age he began to keep a diary, and as he 
was diligent and observing, it beeame very vo- 
luminous, and as he lived long, he saw closely 
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and often intimately a great multitude of inter- 
esting persons. He was also a shrewd observer, 
and had the happy faculty of conveying a vivid 
impression of the person he described. Judging 
him from the book, he was not a large-minded 
or a generous-hearted man, and his statements 
must be taken always with that impression ; but 
Mr. Hayward, the editor of the Quarterly, who 
has reviewed the work with the intention of cor- 
recting many errors, says that although Mr. 
Greville was called *‘ the Gruncher,” from his 
habitual tone, he seemed naturally a kind-heart- 
ed man, with a wide range of sympathies and an 
unfeigned disinterested eagerness to render use- 
ful service—a man of tact, temper, observation, 
and experience. Mr. Hayward suggests that this 
was perhaps a mistaken view of his character. 
But that is not the necessary conclusion, for he 
may have resolved to write down the precise im- 
pressions that he received from the people he 
met, regardless of the pain that such impressions 
must convey if published during the lifetime of 
the persons described or of their friends. Prob- 
ably whenever he spoke in conversation of the 
persons mentioned, it was in a very different 
tone from that in which he writes of them in his 
journal, But this does not prove him to be in- 
sincere. A man is not to be accused of duplicity 
because he does not call every man foolish whom 
he may chance to think so, or because his kind 
heart induces him to speak gently of those whom 
he does not highly esteem. 

In his journal, however, Mr. Greville evidently 
meant to photograph the exact impression, Of 
course he is not to be pardoned for recording 
injurious tales about any one unless he has 
thoroughly investigated them. The story about 
Charles Kemble and Ellen Tree is false, and 
therefore inexcusable; but the later note, al- 
though the editor in publishing it may be held 
to be utterly wanting in generous and delicate 
feeling for a lady, can not be considered as proof 
of the author’s cynicism or want of a due sense 
of propriety. ‘To write that Ellen Tree married 
Charles Kean, lost her good looks, and became 
a tiresome second-rate actress, is to write some- 
thing that can only pain Mrs. Kean and her 
friends in the reading. But Mr. Greville can 
not be blamed for not thinking her handsome or 
a first-rate actress, So when he speaks of Wash- 
ington Irving as appearing to be good-humored, 
but ‘rather vulgar,” he expresses an opinion 
which is undoubtedly sincere, but at which those 
who saw Mr. Irving more and who knew him 
rather better than Mr. Greville will only smile, 
and the eyes of no man would have twinkled 
more humorously at the suggestion than those 
of Irving himself. 

The real value of the book is its sincerity. 
Mr. Greville undoubtedly supposed that it would 


gross and absurd features, and which does not 
spare even her mother. 

| Nothing, indeed, can be more contemptuous 
than the tone of the diary in describiig George 
the Fourth and his successor, William the Fourth. 
No epithet is spared in the description and de- 
nunciation of George, and the ‘first gentleman 
in Europe” fares worse at the hands of his last 
critic than at those of any of his predecessors. 
Last month the Easy Chair mentioned what 
Thackeray said of this precious monarch and 
Defender of the Faith. He found him to be all 
bow and grin, and padding and under- waistcoats, 
and then nothing. And ‘Thackeray’s mock in- 
scription in Punch for George’s proposed statue 
is a strain as caustic and terrible as Swift : 


GEORGIUS ULTIMUS, 


He left an example for age and youth to avoid; 
He never acted well by man or woman, 
And was as false to his mistress as to his wife: 
He deserted his friends and his [am od, 
He was so ignorant that he could scarcely spell, 
But he had some skill in cutting out coats, 
And an undeniable taste for or, 

He built the palaces of Brighton and of Buckingham, 
And for these qualities and proofs of genius 
An admiring aristocracy 
Christened him the First Gentleman in Europe. 
Friends! respect the king whose statue is here, 
And the generous aristocracy who admired him. 


All that Greville says of the fourth George 
confirms the contemptuous and indignant feel- 
| ing of Thackeray. He seems in all the mem- 
| oirs to have been one of the meanest and worst 
of men; and all the moral deformities of the 
|man are likely to be refreshed in the public 





mind by the republication of certain suppressed 
| memoirs, which, if they prove his marriage with 
| Mrs. Fitzherbert, will do no more than has been 
| already established. But Greville adds to the 
repulsive portrait of George the absurd one of 
his brother William, of whom personally little 


has been made familiar to the public. ‘The sail- 
or-king was supposed not to be a very wise or 
great man, but there was always a certain kindly 
feeling toward him because of his consenting 
‘to swamp the peers” if they would not consent 
to the Reform Bill of 1832. He has been con- 
sidered a bluff, hearty, good-natured monarch, 
who filled his office creditably, although not mag- 
nificently or even impressively. 

But Mr. Greville, who, as Clerk of the Coun- 
cil, was brought into comparative intimacy and 
familiarity with royalty, makes William a ridic- 
ulous figure—ignorant, pompous, testy, and un- 
dignified. Some of the stories he tells of him 
}are laughable and incredible, as where he de- 
| scribes him summarily dismissing a party at the 

palace when the royal bed-time arrived. It is 
such a scene as might be expected in a Christ- 
|mas extravaganza. His Majesty Sancho Panza 





be published some day, but at a time when his|in Barataria or King Valoroso in Paflagonia 
personal comments would have no sting for any | might so have behaved, but that it is a fact seems 
reader, and he had the good sense to know that | ludicrously impossible. William’s speeches at 
a diary written in perfect good fuith would have | dinners are also most absurd; and one of the 
very great interest and value not only to those | best touches in the book is the vivid picture, in a 
who were to profit by it pecuniarily, but to the | few simple words, of one of these prandial per- 
public. The chief objection to it is understood formances when old Talleyrand was present, and 
to have come from the royal family, and the ob- | of his remark as he surveyed the scene and list- 
jection, while due to a natural personal feeling, ened, ‘‘C’est bien remarquable.” 

has a further significance as a protest on behalf | ‘*Something of a blackguard, and something 
of royalty itself. The Queen instinctively recoils | more of a buffoon,” is Greville’s description of 
from a work which portrays her uncles with such | his gracious master; and he mentions a dinner 
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at the palace at which the Princess Victoria and | obscurity and vagueness, the reverence and awe 
her mother were present, and at which the king | and romance, that surround the king, and leaye 
insulted the Duchess of Kent, Victoria’s mother, | him naked to his enemies. Hodge beholds a 
in the grossest manner, insisting that she had | distressing revelation. Instead of a gracious 
kept the princess from his drawing-rooms, call- | sovereign, the fountain of honor, the head of 
ing the duchess ‘‘ that person,” and saying that | the empire, before whose awful face embassa- 
she would be incompetent to act with propriety | dors bow and whose train dukes reverently bear 
as regent, and declaring that he would not en- | whose very nature partakes of the pompous mag- 
dure a course of behavior so disrespectful to | nificence with which he is surrounded, Hodge 
him. ‘The princess burst into tears; the duch- | sees a sot, a rake, a mean, selfish, petulant, ig- 
ess said not a word, but ordered her carriage, norant man, a powerless puppet in the hands of 
and announced her immediate departure from | a parliamentary committee. 
the Castle. As he increases in intelligence it is plain that 
This story Greville records a month later, from | beef-eaters and lord high chamberlains and gold- 
the account of the king’s son, Lord Adolphus | sticks-in-waiting will become excessively ludi- 
Fitzclarence, who was present. Mr. Hayward, | crous to him, and at length contemptible and 
to throw an air of doubt over all the stories in | intolerable. For the medieval monarchical state 
the book, tells the same story from the report of | is valuable to the higher and more intelligent 
‘*a highly distinguished person, a member of the | class only as they believe it to be real to the 
household, who was present.” ‘This witness says | lower. When the reality disappears, and the 
that the anger of the king was not because the | more intelligent know it, another form will be- 
princess had been kept from the drawing-rooms, | come necessary. ‘* The fierce light that beats 
but from the opportunity of learning by obser- | upon a throne” at last melts it, and such books 
vation the details of the kingly office to which | as Greville’s are fervent rays in that light. ‘The 
she was to succeed. The story, so far as the | poet describes the bird laid low by a shaft winged 
king is concerned, is not essentially different ; | from its own plumage: Greville was essentially 
for in Greville’s account he speaks of the court | a cavalier, but his book is one of the heaviest 
as well as the drawing-room, and in both sto- | blows at royalty. 
ries he grossly insults the duchess at his own 
table. Nor does Mr. Hayward offer us any rea-| “Goop-mMorrow to my Valentine.” The song 
son for believing his witness more than Lord | is yearly sung, and with ever fresh zest and ar- 
Adolphus, although he says that the latter was | dor and sweet tremulous hope. The Graybeard 
not the most accurate or discreet of mortals. | smiles; but yesterday it was he who sat pensive 
But he does not assure us that his anonymous | and fearful, and found exquisite delight in ven- 
witness is. turing to say under the mask of Valentine what 
There can be no wonder that somebody took | in his own person he would scarce have dared, 
up the endgels against Greville’s book, for such | It is one of the white days, or red-letter days— 
a work has not a literary and social significance | chiefly that, for the letters are of the heart; and 
only; it has a political importance which every | yet again snow is but a faint symbol of the white 
shrewd Englishman sees. Mr. Bagehot, in his | purity of the feeling they express. Certainly it is 
entertaining book upon the English Constitution, | one of the happy days of the year, days sacred 
speaks of the general impression as to royalty. | to emotion, official days of feeling. Charles 
Hodge, in the beautiful country of England, be- | Lamb, in treating of the heart, asks why the head- 
lieves that the king governs. He knows little of | quarters and metropolis of ‘‘ god Cupid” should 
the committee of the House of Commons and of | be placed in that anatomical seat more than in 


the Peers which is called a ministry, except that | any other—liver, he suggests, or midriff. ‘‘Mad- , 


they are the humble servants of the royal and | am, my liver and fortune are entirely at your 
gracious Majesty that, erowned and sitting upon | disposal ;” or, ‘* Amanda, have you a midriff to 
a throne, with a ball in one hand and a sceptre in | bestow?” In Lamb's * ‘Table-Talk,” reprinted 
the other, rules the realm of England. ‘This is | in the delightful Eliana gathered by Mr. Bab- 
the illusion of monarchy which the author thinks | con, one of the cardinal archbishops of the 
is indispensable to the system, and he is not | church of Elia, to whose affectionate zeal and 
wrong. In a country of intelligent people au-| perceptive taste and diligent hand every reader 
thority may be surrounded with forms, but those | and lover of the unique master is so deeply in- 
forms will avoid absurdity. debted, and who (a most reverent Old Mortal- 

The practical difficulty with a transparent mon- | ity), scraping the encroaching moss, renews the 
archy like that of England is that it may lose its | letters of many an else fading fame—in Lamb's 
hold upon the popular imagination, A friend of ‘*'Table-Talk” he treats of the occult relation be- 
popular government must believe that the very | tween the substance of a feast and its adjuncts, 
course of things, progressive civilization, steam, | asking why French bean sympathizes with the 
the telegraph, the photograph, all inventions and | flesh of deer, why salt fish points to parsnip, or 
developments, are its allies, ‘The stars in their | brawn makes a dead set at mustard; why the 
courses fight against Sisera. When the Queen’s | haunch of mutton seeks the alliance of currant 
book was published the Easy Chair showed its | jelly, while the shoulder civilly declines it ; why 
necessary effect upon the popular eonception of | cabbage is reprehensible with roast beef, lauda- 
royalty. ‘The photograph helps the disillusion, | ble with bacon; or why oysters in death rise up 
Books like Madame D’Arblay’s memoirs and | against the contamination of brown sugar, while 
Thackeray’s lectures and Greville’s diary strike | they are posthumously amorous of vinegar. He 
in the same direction. ‘They strip away all the | deplores our ignorant and empirical feeding, and 
glamour from royalty. They whisk off the enor- | aspires to know a general law by which, if na- 
mous peruke, the flowered purple velvet robe, the | ture should bestow a new meat upon us, or be 
crown, the sceptre, the mysterious and enhancing | prodigally pleased to restore the phenix, wo 
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might, upon a given flavor, pronounce what the 
sauce should be. 

But the heart as the symbol of love is surely 
not a mystery. Did not that gracious fancy 
light upon the truth that out of the heart are 
the issues of life? And whence could they is- 
sue but from love? How instinctive is the feel- 
ing! When Amanda, conversing with Dorimant, 


and plying her industrious fingers, lifts the heart- | 


shaped emery bag and stabs it with that fine 
glittering needle, have you not seen Dorimant 
wince? One of the witch deviltries was making 
the little figure of a man, which, being cut and 
wounded, lacerated him whom truly it ‘‘ disfig- 
ured or presented.” Is this a transfigured form 
of that enchantment, so that Amanda, famously 
bewitching, pierces Dorimant’s heart in punctur- 
ing her emery? St. Valentine is of the house of 
Barmecide, a modern caliph of that ilk. For as 
at the Barmecide feast a man ate and did not 
eat, and, with all the motion and the smacking 
zest of toothsome dining, saw nothing, tasted 
nothing, and fed on air and fancy, so the good 
bishop on his sacred day suffers Dorimant to un- 
lock his heart and pour forth all its feeling in 
passionate expression, and yet ordains that it 
shall not be taken, in the French phrase, to the 
serious, or at the foot of the letter. On St. Val- 
entine’s Day Romeo may throw his heart at Ju- 
liet’s feet, but she may not pick it up. He may 
offer her his life, his hope, his future, his all, but 
it must be to her only as the offer of a Spanish 
host, who places his house and all it contains at 
your disposal. On Valentine’s Day lovers talk 
Spanish. ‘They rehearse the burning truth, in all 


its fullness and force, which they will one day 
tell, and beseech the answer on which life and 
happiness depend, But to-day it is only re- 


hearsal, foretaste, Barmecidian. Ah, what a 
day! For the wretch is committed to nothing. 
Lovelace may swear in perfumed poetry to Cla- 
rissa that he loves but her, and cherishes no hope 
but her favor. If it be only a trick, a compli- 
ment, a pastime, poor Clarissa can not know it, 
and her fond heart interprets his by itself. Men 
are deceivers ever, you say, and no one day in 
the year, but all days, are devoted to their falsity 
and folly, But this is the day when the most 
timid may venture, and it is to-day that under 
cover of the time the callow Lovelace may begin. 

If Graybeard smiles, other Graybeards do not. 
There is one who might himself be mistaken for 
St. Valentine, so fresh and gracious and benign 
are his mien and bearing. It is many, many 
years ago that he sent his first missive on this 
day, full of doves and loves and hearts and 
darts. Never a year since has he failed to send 
it. Time has slowly stolen the bloom from the 
young face that flushed rosy red when that first 
billet came, And the flowing hair that was 
then an aureole round that young head is an au- 
reole still—but of another color. That first 
‘venture of the heart’ returned with more than 
the gold of Ormus and of Ind. It brought to 
that enamored youth manliness and hope and 
devotion and success. ‘The benediction of St. 
Valentine was followed by the nuptial blessing, 
a new home, and joys and sorrows. Children 
were born; children died; fortunes varied; 
friends vanished ; the landscape of life changed. 
Slowly the lines in those faces grew deeper, the 
hair on those heads thinner and whiter; but ev- 





ery year St. Valentine's postman brought the lit- 
tle note, and the same heart gladdened as in 
that far-off year. The furrows deepened and 
the hair grew gray, but those hearts were young 
forever. Children were married, a new gener- 
ation came blithely in, but still the immortal 
lovers remain. Only this year the missive came, 
not the passionate and proud strain of youth, 
but sweet and mild with the trust of a love that 
time can not wither nor custom stale—a love 
which is the prophecy of its own continuance, 
the harbinger of heaven. ‘Those hearts beat to 
the poet’s music: 
“ As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time; 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
Lowly, faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed ; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.” 


Ruskin says that in a kindly and well-bred 
company if any body tries to please them, they 
try to be pleased; if any body tries to astonish 
them, they have the courtesy to be astonished ; 
if people become tiresome, they ask somebody 
else to play or sing, but they do not criticise. 
Willis, who was much interested in fine society, 
said he had observed that the best-bred company 
does not permit sensations and adjectives, or 
surprises or extravagances of any kind. The 
aim seems to be, he thought, to keep the conver- 
sation at the level of the least active intelligence, 
and undoubtedly in many circles that pride them- 
selves upon their superiority a cool and refined in- 
difference is regarded as elegance and the high- 
esttone. Ludovicus, who had spent many years 
in Europe, and was fond of the finest things, re- 
turned to his native fields, and was held to be 
the perfect gentleman. One day as he was stand- 
ing in the picture-gallery looking at Chrome’s 
last great work, and studying it through his 
closed hand as a spy-glass, Lionheart, the friend 
of his youth, whom Ludovicus had not seen for 
many a year, and who had now come home from 
Ceylon, came quietly behind him, and, with his 
heart in his mouth, touched him upon the shoul- 
der. Ludovicus turned and saw his friend, his 
other self, and he said, his eyes reverting to the 
picture, ‘*‘ Ah, Lionheart, how do? Do you see 
what a lovely gray he has put in that shadow?” 
Lionheart was silent, and thought his friend cold, 
selfish, and shallow. 

It was not so. It was only a manner. It was 
an extravagant way of avoiding ‘‘a scene.” Yet 
that extreme is more agreeable than the other. 
A manly reticence and restraint are better than 
the emotional gush of expression, which is so 
easily simulated, and which is so often made to 
serve for real feeling. ‘The secret spring of Lu- 
dovicus’s greeting was that of the conduct which 
Ruskin describes as peculiar to the best society. 
It was kindness, sympathy, consideration. He 
turned and saw his friend, and, because of his 
warm eagerness of feeling, he said to himself, 
‘*Be a man!” and dextrously dissipated the 
chance of a scene, which was better omitted, by 
turning attention to the picture. Ruskin goes to 
the point. The essence of courtesy is good feel- 
ing. A good heart is the beginning of a gentle- 
man, and when a scoundrel has what are called 
gentlemanly manners, it shows only that he has 
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wit enough to imitate the expression of a dispo- 
sition which he does not have. A hypocrite and 
a knave may have irreproachable manners, but 
irreproachable manners do not make a gentle- 
man. A fine consideration of the feelings of | 
others would never characterize the conduct of a 
coarse and dull man. But the manners of those 
who have that consideration are what we call good 
manners, and they become the universal standard, 

Another kind of coarseness and dullness than 
that of rakes and libertines and all selfish people 
calls courtesy insincere. There are those who are 
fond of asking, ‘* Why not call a spade a spade ?” 
and who would have, or who say that they would 
have, every body say what he thinks of every body 
else. Pelham, entering the home of Mrs. Fun- 
gus, who has invited him to her ball, is to refuse 
to bow to her, but is to say; ‘* I don’t bow to you 
because I don’t respect you. You are a hideous 
oldwoman. Your cheeks are plastered with paint; 
you wear a ridiculous wig; you are stuffed and 
padded to give yourself a figure ; you are a grin- 
ning, wriggling old witch, grimacing and lying 
and backbiting your neighbors.” ‘This is what is 
fondly called dwelling in the palace of truth. It 
is a kind of truth-telling which would turn hu- 
man society into a howling wilderness, ‘Truth- 
telling? How does he know that it is the truth ? 
It is his opinion, his impression. What then? Are 








his opinions and impressions synonymous with 
truth? Is he the Roman Pope, that he should 
be infallible? How many of our judgments of 
each other prove to be correct? How many are 
not modified or susceptible of infinite modifiea- 
tion? If you lay down exact truth of statement 
as the rule of your conversation and manner, very 
well; but spare us your whims and prejudices and 
guesses. Give us the pure truth in intercourse, 
or give us courtesy. Who can give the pure 
truth? But who can not give courtesy ? 
“‘Loke who that is most vertuous alway, 

Prive and apart, and most entendeth ay 

To do the gentil dedes that he can, 

And take him for the gretest gentilman. 

Crist wol we claime of him our gentillesse, 

Not of our elders for hir old richesse.” 





A FRIEND, whose memory retains every strain 
of English verse, reproaches the Easy Chair for 
forgetting, in quoting the song of Bibo, month 
before last, the epigram of Matt. Prior : 

“When Bibo thought fit from the world to retreat, 
As full of Champagne as an egg’s full of meat, 
He waked in the boat, and to Charon he said 
He would be rowed back, for he was not yet dead. 
‘Trim the boat and sit quiet,’ stern Charon replied; 
‘You may have forgot—you were drunk when you 

died.” 

The song as sung in the clubs is merely an 
amplification of these lines, 
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HE reader will find in the March number of 

Harper's Magazine an account of Dr. Liv- 
INGSTONE’S last African explorations, condensed 
from The Last Journals of David Livingstone in 
Central Africa (Harper and Brothers); but no 
epitome can give any adequate idea of the warmth 
and color which make this volume the most in- 
spiring, as it is one of the most fascinating, of 
the season. It is vital with the personality of 
its author—a great and good man, one of the 
greatest and best of that consecrated host who, 
the exclusive property of no age and no denomi- 
nation, have gone forth, gladly sacrificing that 
which most men hold dear, and imperiling life 
itself, in order to proclaim to barbaric tribes the 
good news which has made Christendom what 
it is, 

Dr. Livingstone was not an ordinary mission- 
ary, simply because he was not an ordinary man. 
His ambition was not to redeem a few individu- 
als from barbarism, but a continent ; not toadda 
few scores or hundveds to the church, but Africa 
to the civilized world. All his interest in scien- 
tifie and geographical research was subordinate to 
this one supreme aim, to deliver Africa from the 
slave-trade, ‘*the open sore of the world,” and 
by this and his published researches bring it with- 
in. the beneficent influences of commerce, civiliza- 
tion, and Christianity. From the entry in his 
diary on the morning of starting—‘‘I trust that | 
the Most High may prosper me in this work, 
granting me influence in the eyes of the heathen, 
and helping me to make my intercourse benefi- 
cial to them”—to the last scene, when he was 
found dead and cold on his knees by his bed, this 
spirit of complete, deep, and unfaltering conse- 
cration to his God-given work, and this spirit 


| 








| 


of quiet trust in God to sustain him in and carry 
him through it, is manifested on almost every 
page and in absolutely every incident. ‘This 
pure unselfishness of his purpose, coupled with 
a courage which never faltered and a persever- 
ance which never wavered, will draw all readers 
to him, as it drew to him, in bonds which not 
even death could sever, his faithful attendants. 
The ** magnetism” in the man is preserved in the 
book, and gives to it a more than fascination, 
which lifts it quite above all other works in the 
same field, such as Sir Samuel Baker's Jsmailia 
and Schweinfarth’s Heart of Africa, and ranks 
it with the lives of the true heroes of the world 
and saints of the church. For neither the ro- 
mances of the one nor the legends of the other 
record a nobler character, nor one better worthy 
of a true hero-worship, than the story of David 
Livingstone’s life and death. For what he tells 
us about Africa we are thankful, of course; but 
for what he shows in himself we are as much 
more thankful as the possibilities of manhood 
are of more importance than the possibilities of 
an undeveloped continent, 

The latest and by no means the least volume 
on Oriental investigations, whose prosecution 
has made the names of Layard, Rawlinson, Le- 
normant, and half a score of others famous, is Mr. 
GrorGe Situ’s Assyrian Discoveries (Scribner, 
Armstrong, and Co.). His investigations began 


in the British Museum, where, in 1872, he suc- 


ceeded in deciphering the tablets containing the 
Chaldean account of the deluge. ‘That remarka- 
ble discovery will probably be fresh in the minds 
of our readers. A photographic reproduction of 
a fragment of the tablets, with an account of the 
contents, was published at the time in Harper's 
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Weekly. pated great 
not only in literary and antiquarian circles, but | 
also in the larger public. Asa consequence, the | 
Daily Telegraph, of London, sent Mr. Smith out 
to Mosul to prosecute further his investigations 
on the ground ; and this expedition was so suc- | 
cessful that a second one was undertaken, at the 
expense of the British Museum. The volume 
now published embodies the results of these two 
expeditions, It is illustrated with wood - cuts 
and photographs. Mr. Smith writes with more 
graphic power than one would expect from a 
professional decipherer of the extraordinarily 
illegible records of the Oriental empires. He 
presents in a pictorial and interesting manner an | 
account of the ruins explored, the methods of 
exploration, and the obstacles encountered in 
the opposition of the Turkish government and 
the untrustworthiness of the natives whom he 
was forced to employ. But the most valuable 
portion of his volume consists in the account of 
the Assyrian stone records, and his translation 
of them. ‘heir number is amazing. In the 
ruins of one palace he found three thousand 
fragments of tablets, and their position led him 
to the conclusion that they constituted originally 
part of a stone library, which occupied the upper 
story of the palace. Of these tablets the most 
important yet deciphered are those which from 
their contents are known as the ‘‘ deluge tab- 
lets,” the date of which Mr. Smith places at 
2000 B.c. But there are also other inscriptions, 
some of them of considerable interest and im- 
portance, and confirmatory of Old ‘Testament 
history. A considerable proportion of the book 
is taken up with translations of these inscrip- 
tions, many of which would be nearly if not 
quite unintelligible to the ordinary reader but 
for the interpretation with which Mr. Smith gen- 
erally accompanies them. 

Dr. Wootsey, one of our most accomplished 
living authorities upon public law, has edited new 
editions of Dr. Lrener’s Civil Liberty and Self- 
Government and Political Ethics, which have 
been issued in handsome and convenient form by 
Lippincott and Co. No more competent hand 
for the purpose could have been found, and Dr. 
Woolsey’s name gives an added value even to 
Lieber’s works. Of all men of foreign birth who 
have made America their home, few have been 
of really greater service to the country or have 
conferred more lustre upon it than Francis Lie- 
ber. He was an American wholly and in the 
best sense and by conviction ; a sound and clear 
political thinker, a comprehensive scholar, and a 
man of the tenderest and most generous heart. 
His contributions to political philosophy ave more 
valuable than any that have been made on this 
side of the sea; and in both the works which Dr. 
Woolsey has edited, Lieber's quick sympathies 
and large learning have made discussions which 
might seem to be in their nature abstract and dry, 
full of interest and charm. His view of the state, 
and of a question which always profoundly inter- 
ests Americans—the relation of morals and poli- 
tics—is most interesting and clear. Lieber was 
a student and a professor, but not a doctrinaire. 
His mind was singularly practical and sensible, 
and he draws with a firm hand the luminous 
line between the object and the methods of po- 
litical action. Just at this time, when the public 
mind is alive with interest upon that very subject, 


This discovery created great interest, | we know of no works that would repay careful 


and thoughtful study more richly than these of 
Dr. Lieber’s, nor, indeed, any that would be ad- 
ditions of more permanent value to every Amer- 
ican library. 

Mr. J. W. Scuvckers’s Life and Public Serv- 
ices of Chief Justice Chase (D. Appleton and Co.) 
is a very different kind of book from the life of 
the same distinguished statesman by Judge War- 
den, of which we gave the readers of this Maga- 
zine some account in our September number. 
Mr. Schuckers was for many years Mr. Chase’s 
private secretary. He had therefore peculiar op- 
portunities for knowing not only the public sery- 
ices but the private life and character of the sub- 
ject of his biography. ‘‘ No man is hero to his 
own valet ;” nevertheless it is the distinguishing 


| mark of true greatness that those who possess it 


generally seem greater to their most familiar 
| acquaintances than to the more remote public. 
This was emphatically true of Mr. Chase, and 
this biography will therefore add to the reader's 
| respect for the public services of Mr. Chase the 
| warmer regard due to his private life and charac- 
|ter. Mr. Schuckers exhibits no inclination to 
| become a mere eulogist, none to shine in light 
| borrowed from the greater Juminary, and none 
| of that weakness of obsequiousness which some- 
| times mars the descriptions of great men by their 
| attendants and subordinates ; he does not play the 
| part of a Boswell toa Johnson. Neither does he 
| suffer personal or political prejudices to obtrude 
| themselves in unseemly and uncalled-for criti- 
|cism. If he is not a eulogist, neither is he a 
critic: he is a historian. He writes without the 
| least pretense to rhetorical skill, without any en- 
| deavor by ingenious grouping or word-painting 
to impart a fictitious, a romantic, or even an ar- 
| tistic interest to his narrative, and without any 
| of those climaxes and contrasts which sometimes 
| enhance the attractiveness and present effect of 
| history, but generally at the sacrifice of its sim- 
| ple truthfulness. He writes with simplicity of 
| expression, with unostentation, without partiali- 
| ty, save that of a pure, warm, and sincere friend- 
| ship for his chief, and with a just and honorable, 
| but not extravagant or sentimental, appreciation 
of that inherent dignity and nobility of character 
| to which Mr. Chase’s honorable position neither 
| did nor could add any thing, and from which the 
criticism of political foes neither did nor could 
| detract. ‘The fifty-second chapter, in which the 
| author presents a well-arranged and succinct 
|summary of the leading characteristics of Mr. 
| Chase’s mind and his methods of work, is a noble 
| monument to a noble man, the more fitting and 

appropriate from its very simplicity. Over the 
| grave of Salmon P. Chase none other than a sim- 
| ple monument would be appropriate. The por- 
| trait which serves as a frontispiece is excellent, 
| though one showing him in his later life would 
| have done greater justice to his remarkably fine 
| appearance and bearing. 

Singers and Songs of the Liberal Faith, by 
Atrrep 8. Putnam (Roberts Brothers, Boston), 
is a volume of over 500 pages of hymns and sa- 
cred poems, taken from American writers of the 
Liberal Church in America, and accompanied 
by biographical sketches of the writers. In these 
sketches Mr. Putnam has embodied something 
approximating a critical estimate of the poets 
whose songs he quotes, ‘The biographical infor- 
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mation, though brief, is compact and sufficiently | than to the judgment or even the conscience, 


comprehensive for the author's purpose; the crit- 
icisms do not indicate a critical talent in the ed- | 
itor; they are too uniformly commendatory, and | 
are characterized by that multiplication of eulo- | 
gistic epithets which belongs to the average news- 

paper criticism. ‘The list of writers embraces all | 
shades of theological thought within the Liberal 

Church, from Rev. Chandler Robbins to Revs. | 
John Weiss and O. B. Frothingham. The vol- | 
ume includes not only the writings of religious | 
authors, but also poems of a very general char- | 
acter which contain expressions of religious feel- 
ing. ‘The reader of this book can not fail to be 
impressed with the fact that Christian experi- 
ence is much more catholic than the church has 
been wont to regard it, and that the variations 
of religious belief do not produce so great varia- 
tions in religious emotion as is often imagined. 
As in our church hymn-books the poems of the 
Roman Catholic Faber and the Protestant Wes- | 
ley abide in harmony side by side, so in this vol- | 
ume, the production exclusively of Liberal writ- | 
ers, there will be found the rhythmical expression, 
the deeply earnest expression, too, of almost ev- 
ery phase of Christian experience to be found in | 
the hymnology of other branches of the Christian | 
church, It is, indeed, true that there is a char- | 
acteristic lack of that impassioned fervor which 

belongs to the hymns of the Roman Catholic | 
Church of the Middle Ages, and of that stalwart | 
and muscular piety which belongs to the best spec- 
imens of Scottish, Puritan, and German verse. | 
But this lack is a characteristic not of the de- 
nomination, but of the age, which is unable to 





They are tender and touching—the tragedy of 
Junia can not easily be read with dry eyes; but 
their effect will be rather to stimulate religious 
emotions than to strengthen the soul for the 
practical work of life. 

The most impressive temperance story which 
we remember to have read is Epwarp Evererr 
Hax’s Our New Crusade (Roberts Brothers), 
The idea was suggested by the women’s move. 
ment last year against intemperance, but the 
method of Mr. Hale’s erusade is more practical 
and more judicious, ‘The author clearly shows 
what may be effected by the co-operation and 
well-directed effort of Christian men and women 
against the sale of intoxicating liquors. What 
was done at Bromwich may be done any where, 

If we are not greatly mistaken, Christ and Hu- 
manity, by Henry M. Goopwin (Harper and 


| Brothers), will make considerable stir in the the- 


ological world, and provoke considerable discus- 
sion both of a friendly and a hostile sort from 
the theological press. Mr. Goodwin will suffer 
the usual fate of independent and original think- 
ers. It will be declared that he denies the proper 
divinity and also that he denies the proper hu- 
manity of Jesus Christ, that he is an Arian and 
also a Eutychian, a Unitarian and also a Sweden- 
borgian. All this, however, he will doubtless 
survive, as a great many have survived similar 
attacks before him; and since this is an age 
which patronizes independent thinking, his vol- 
ume will be read and even studied all the more 
because it does not travel the beaten course of 
the past centuries. Ever since Jesus Christ put 


reproduce in any branch of the church a Faber, a | to the Pharisees the question, ‘‘ What think ye 
Wesley, or a Watts. | of Christ? whose son is he?” the problem has 

The third volume concludes Henry Warp | been pondered by the church with very various 
Beecnuer’s Yale Lectures on Preaching (J. B. | results. ‘The ordinary orthodox view that his 
Ford and Co.). It presents Mr. Beecher’s the-| was a double nature, God and man welded to- 
ology. It discusses the Bible and the proper | gether in a character that was neither simply di- 
use of the Bible, the true conception of God and | vine nor simply human, but divine-human, that 








the true methods of presenting Him, human nature | 
and its development into a Christian manhood. 
Throughout the volume, however, Mr. Beecher 
treats of theology not as a science, but as an in- 
strument, that is, he presents not a systematical 
philosophy of divinity, but only a consideration 
of those phases of truth which, in his judgment, 
the Christian ministry can use most efficacious- 
ly in their work. This method avoids some per- 
plexing questions, and perhaps harmonizes best 
with the general purpose of this course of lect- 
ures, but the result is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The practical worker will find abundant 
and useful suggestions in the volume. ‘The the- 
ological thinker will regret that Mr. Beecher has 
not given to the world more fully and frankly 
the philosophy which underlies his own ministry. 

In Urbané and his Friends (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph and Co.) Mrs. Prentiss employs a very 
simple stratagem to render attractive her discus- 
sions of certain grave problems in Christian ex- 
perience. Urbané is a man of threescore years, 
‘‘every inch a man, and yet with feminine 
sweetness in his face.” A meeting is held in his 
study every week for personal conversation on 
practical religious themes, and by means of 
these meetings the authoress presents her own 
views in a colloquial and semi-dramatic man- 
ner. These are essentially those of a mystic; 
they appeal to the sentiments and feelings rather 





in the one soul there were two wills, and in the 
one life two lives, however satisfactory it may be 
to those who are proficient in theological lore, 
has never practically gained much real accept- 
ance among unprofessional readers of the New 
Testament. Indeed, most of them have been 
content to take the simple story of the Gospels, 
without much thought as to how the God who 
shines through Jesus became incarnate in him; 
and those who have thought much and independ- 
ently can surely not have failed to feel, if not to 
see, how artificial and foreign to the simplicity of 
the New Testament teaching is this theory, born of 
later scholastic theology, of a double personality. 
Mr. Goodwin, recognizing more than most theo- 
logians do that religious truth is a matter of ex- 
perience, not merely of intellection, undertakes to 
present to the intellect a simpler theory of Christ's 
character than this of his dual nature. It does not 
differ so widely from that of Henry Ward Beech- 
er as he supposes, except in being stated more 
comprehensively and philosophically. It is, in 
brief, this: that the anthropomorphic conception 
of God is the right one; that man—that is, the 
ideal man—is an image of God; that the human 
and divine natures are the same in essence ; that 
the difference is in quantity rather than quality ; 
that the human is simply a reproduetion in a 
finite form of the divine; hence, that in the in- 
carnation God does not take upon Himself anoth- 
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er and incongruous or inconsistent character, but 
simply empties Himself of the largeness of His 
being, subjects Himself to the limitations of a 
body and a bodily condition, and, becoming for 
the time being man, is truly both man and God, 
because in the essential features of their nature 
the two are the same. This, reduced to a para- 
graph, is the kernel of Mr. Goodwin’s Christolo- 
gy. For its elaboration we must refer the reader 
to the book itself. It is clear in expression, and 
independent and vigorous in thought; in form 
it is not altogether happy. ‘The first half con- 
sists of sermons preached at various periods dar- 
ing a ministry of twenty years. ‘The natural 
consequence is a repetition of substantially the 
same thoughts, and sometimes even the same 
phrases. On the other hand, this genesis of the 
volume imparts to it a warmer, more practical, 
and more spiritual character than belongs to most 
theological treatises, and adapts it to the interest 
and the profit of the non-professional reader. 
‘The latter half of the volume is more strictly the- 
ological, and is devoted to a review, historical and 
critical, of the doctrine of Christ’s person. 

In The Law and the Lady (Harper and Broth- 
ers), Mr. Wiik1e Corrrys’s last novel, the au- 
thor, in the opening chapter, hints at a secret 
which separates Valeria, just married, and her 
husband. About half the volume is taken up 
with the wife's successful investigation and final 
discovery of this secret; the other half in her 
successful endeavor to solve the mystery of 
the unjust imputation under which her hus- 
band is well-nigh crushed. ‘The interest of the 
story lies chiefly in tracing out this mystery. 
The novel is an enigma only less successful than 
that of The Moonstone. Who murdered Mrs, 
Macallan ? is a problem which will tax the novel- 
reader's powers scarcely less than that other rid- 
dle of fiction, Who stole the Moonstone? There 
is no moral in the story, unless it contains one 
against the Scotch verdict of ‘* Not proven ;” and 
the characters, though perhaps as strongly drawn, 
are not as true to nature as those of Man and 
Wife. In the latter novel the plot naturally 
grows out of the peculiar but not impossible sit- 
uation. in which remarkable but not unnatural 
characters are involved. In Zhe Law and the 
Lady, on the other hand, the characters are in- 
vented in order to create the situation. Only 
such a trio as the morbidly sensitive Mrs. Mac- 
allan, the half-mad Miserrimus Dexter, and the 
resolutely weak Eustace could either create such 
a riddle or leave the wife to find the clew to it 
unaided, and despite her husband’s opposition. 
Miserrimus himself is not a more natural char- 
acter than Caliban, nor is his personality less 
marked. We recall in Charles Dickens no freak 
of fancy more wildly fantastical than the picture 
of this half imp, half man, in his self-chosen soli- 
tary imprisonment, driving back and forth across 
his room in his wheeled chair, with his ‘*‘immense 
imagination at work.” ‘This peculiar phase of 
Wilkie Collins's genius, this purely inventive fan- 
cy, is something new; at least we recall in his 
works nothing of this sort quite equal to it. 

A Strange World, by Miss M. E. Brappon 
(Harper and Brothers), opens also with a mys- 
terious murder. But the clew to the mystery is 
given.to the reader at once, and the interest in 
the story turns not upon unraveling it, but upon 
the effect it produces upon life and character. 
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Miss Braddon’s late novels we have found both 
healthful and entertaining. Certainly this last 
story is so. The murder, perhaps, borders on 
the sensational. It is so improbable as to be al- 
most impossible, and in that the novel pivots on 
so unreal an incident, and so incongruous a char- 
acter as Churchill Penwyn, it is undoubtedly de- 
fective. It is this dependence on a purely im- 
possible incident and a wholly unnatural charac- 
ter for plot which distinguishes the merely good 
novel-writer from the best artists. But the rest of 
the story is not only true to life, the truthfulness 
of its portraitures is a considerable item in its in- 
terest, and the book as a whole may fairly rank 
with the best of the authoress’s numerous works. 
The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and 
China, by J. 'THompson (Harper and Brothers), 
is one of those volumes of travel which are pecul- 
iarly characteristic of the latest phase of litera- 
ture, and could not, indeed, have been produced 
except for the latest developments of civilization. 
Such a work presupposes an accessibility of re- 
mote regions which only modern travel has 
brought about, and a public interest in heathen 
and half-civilized forms of life which is the prod- 
uct of a broadening culture and a ripening liber- 
ality. If we have been ‘‘ outside barbarians” to 
the ‘‘ Celestials,” they have been no less so to us, 
and it would be difficult to say whether the Chi- 
| nese or the Anglo-Saxon wall has been the most 
impregnable. Mr. Thompson tells us in his title- 
page that his book is the product of ten years’ 
travel, adventure, and residence abroad. He is 
a photographer, and the fact that he was invited 
| to take the likeness of his Siamese Majesty indi- 
‘cates that he is a skillful one. His journal be- 
| gins at Penang, on the Straits of Malacca, and 
| carries us, by a succession of journeys, to Pekin. 
| It embraces an account of Malacca, Singapore, 
| Bangkok, the ancient ruins of Cambodia, Hong- 
| Kong, Shanghai, and Pekin, together with a visit 
to the island of Formosa, and another to the 
| interior of China, up the Yang-tse River. The 
author writes as one who is overburdened with 
material. . His pages are crowded with the facts 
|and incidents which he has witnessed, but are 
| comparatively free from philosophical comment 
upon them. He writes without the poetry and 
| humor which characterize most French travelers, 
| but, perhaps for that very reason, his narrative 
is in appearance more truthful and trustworthy. 
‘*Tt has been my care,” he says, ‘*so to hold the 
mirror up to his [the reader’s] gaze, that it may 
present to him if not always an agreeable, yet at 
least a faithful, impression of China and its in- 
habitants.” This holding up of a mirror is by no 
means 80 easy 2 task as it appears to be, and the 
author's prejudices sometimes make a flaw in the 
glass that affects the picture. Making all due 
aliowance, however, for these, his portraiture of 
the average Chinaman, as sensual, cunning, im- 
placable, and an unhesitating liar, is not such as 
to commend very cordially that ethical system 
of Confucius which forms the theme of so many 
encomiums by certain of our purely theoretical 
moralists. Mr. Thompson’s observations and 
descriptions are mainly confined to the life, the 
monuments, and the people of the lands which 
he visited; his volume contains comparatively 
little of scientific information. The illustrations 
are admirable ; they are nearly seventy in num- 
ber, and are taken from the author's sketches 
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and photographs. ‘The book is, indeed, in an art 
point of view, one of the handsomest books of 
travel of the year. 

Dr. Joun W. Draper's History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Science (D. Appleton 
and Co.) has this much to commend it, that it 
undertakes to supply a widely felt want in liter- 
ature, and that its author is a man of extensive 
erudition, though not always sound scholarship, 
and of scientific attainments, though not of re- 
ligious sympathies. But he certainly does not 
possess that rare impartiality of mind which could 
alone enable an author to write a successful his- 
tory of this conflict, and the work which he has 
written will be satisfactory only to the most ex- 
treme partisans in the controversy. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether such a history can be written 
as yet, at least by any one writer—whether for 
its successful production we must not have the 
history of religion written from the one stand- 
point, and that of science from the other. Dr, 
Draper's language is always moderate and re- 
spectful, but he does not indicate that he under- 
stands what religion is, what function it assumes 
to fulfill, or what its most intelligent advocates 
claim it has accomplished. If he had entitled it 
**Romanism and Science,” his title would have 
been more just, though less attractive. Indeed, 
he tells us in his preface with great frankness 
that he has had little to say respecting those two 
great Christian confessions, the Protestant and 
Greek Churches, and this because they have nev- 
er arrayed themselves against the advancement 


of knowledge. On the same principle, he should | 


have omitted from his history all mention of sci- 
ence, which has not arrayed itself against the de- 
velopment of man’s moral and spiritual nature. 


be for sonfining science to the investigations and 
hypotheses of a purely materialistic and atheist- 
ical philosophy. But even as a history of the 
conflict between Romanism and science it is im- 
possible to accredit this volume with that impar- 
tiality which the author claims for it in his pref- 
ace. We expect the brilliant advocate to close 
his own eyes and turn the eyes of the jury away 
from the evidence which is adverse to the verdict 
for which he pleads, but we have a right to ex- 
pect that the historian of so important an issue 
as that indicated by the title of this book will 
not forget to mention that Copernicus, to whom 
more perhaps than to any other man the revolu- 
tion in astronomical science is due, was a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic—canon of Frauenburg—and 
dedicated his great work to Pope Paul ILL. ; and 
that to the Benedictines, the most important of 
the Roman Catholic orders of monks, we owe the 
preservation of learning, literature, and the fine 
arts during several centuries of ignorance; the 
guardianship not only of the Scriptures, but also 
of the works of such writers as Pliny, Sallust, 
and Cicero; the creation of Gothic architecture, 
and the invention of modern music, and the prac- 
tical application, if not the invention, of scientific 
agriculture, Dr. Draper sees in religion only an 
impediment to the intellectual development of 
man, as some of the fathers, whom he so justly 
condemns, saw in science only an impediment to 
man’s spiritual development. ‘The true history 
of the conflict between science and religion can 
only be written by one who recognizes the truth 
that each has contributed to the progress of the 
race, and that the conflict between the two has 
grown out of the fact that the wisest men are 





‘There is as little reason for attributing religion | 
exclusively to the Romish Church as there would | casion for one, 


partialists, and by their fears and their prejudices 
have created a conflict where there was no oc- 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

N Astronomy we have the announcement dur- 
ing the month of January of the discovery 
of asteroids Nos. 139 and 140, the former found 
in October, by Professor Watson during his so- 
journ in Pekin, and the discovery of which has 
but just been published ; the latter, No. 140, was 
found at Berlin on the last day of the month, 
The rediscovery of asteroid No, 104, Clymene, 
by Dr. Leuther, is also equally worthy of mention, 
as the increasing number of these small planets 
renders it exceedingly difficult to keep track of 
them all; it is to be hoped that American as- 
tronomers will take an active part in this labor, 
which indeed specially devolves upon them, in- 
asmuch as two of their number, Messrs. Watson 
and Peters, take so prominent a part in the dis- 

covery of new members of the asteroid group. 
One of the most valuable contributions to the 
literature of the subject of auroras consists in 
the new general catalogue of Fritz of Zurich. 
This author having had the advantage of the use 
of the great catalogue of Lovering, and of the 
smaller works of other authors, has added to 


| 








renders his catalogue invaluable to the student 
of these as yet unexplained phenomena. We 
have already spoken of his investigation into the 
geographical distribution of the aurora, and an- 
ticipate still further contributions from him. 

To the study of earthquakes Suess of Vienna 
has contributed a valuable memoir on the earth- 
quake of Southern Austria. He has in this pa- 
per given a careful study of three special earth- 
quakes, and finally a collection of all available 
data referring to the phenomena in past history. 
Most highly interesting is his map, showing that 
the centres of earthquakes are in that country all 
arranged along certain straight lines or belts of 
country, which in one remarkable instance coin- 
cides with a river valley so perfectly as to afford 
a basis for very plausible speculations as to the 
dependence of the shock upon the infiltration of 


| surface water. 


; 


In this connection we note that the Prussian 
government has authorized La Saulls to establish 
a large number of seismometric stations in the 
yoleanic region near Bonn. 

Mineralogical progress since our last has ref- 


these other later documents, some now for the | erence chiefly to the announcement of new spe- 


first time rendered accessible, and has employed | cies of minerals, 


The first to be mentioned is 


the same with a praiseworthy critical skill that | miriguidite, a name recently given by Frenzel to 
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a new mineral species found with chalcocite, | and the chances fer surprising discoveries in the 
pyromorphite, and other minerals at Schneeberg. investigation of ground already pretty well known 
It occurs in minute rhombohedral (R and —}R) are smaller, and yet the general importance of 
crystals, and thus far no analysis has been made, | such thorough work, both for science and for the 
owing to want of sufficient material, but quali- economical interests of the State itself, can hard- 
tative experiments show it to be a hydrous basic ly be overestimated. 


compound of lead and iron with arsenic and phos- | The geological survey of New Hampshire is 
phoric acids. It has the hardness of fluorite (4), | now about completed, and the first volume of the 
and a dark yellowish to reddish-brown color. final report has just appeared. The work has 


Frenzel has shown that the little tufted or been carried on for some years under the charge 
globular forms of silicate of bismuth occurring at of Professor Hitchcock, and has been and will 
Schneeberg and Johanngeorgenstadt are not iso- be the means of bringing out many important 
metric, but monoclinic, in crystalline form, and facts in regard to the older crystalline rocks of 
consequently he separates them from the old eu- New England—perhaps the most difficult of all 
lytite (isometric), and gives them the new name, problems in American geology. ‘The finding of 
Agricolite. Helderberg fossils at Littleton, New Hampshire, 

Allophite is a new hydrous silicate of alumi- which we owe to Professor Hitchcock, taken in 
na and magnesia, much resembling pseudophite, , connection with the locality of the same age long 
which Websky has found at Langenbielan, in Si- known at Bernardston, Massachusetts, of itself 
lesia, It occurs in dense microcrystalline mass- | alone throws great light*upon the condition of 
es, and it might perhaps be questioned whether | this portion of the country in those remote times. 
it deserved a place as a new mineral species. | This same subject of the crystalline rocks will be 

Ettringite is a new hydrous sulphate of alumi-_ still more elucidated in case the proposition for 
na and lime described by Lehmann. In appear- | a new survey of Massachusetts, now before the 
ance and occurrence it resembles the new cha/co- | Legislature, is decided favorably. ‘The thorough- 
morphite of Vom Rath, but has a very different | ness which is contemplated for this survey will 
composition (chalcomorphite is a hydrous silicate be seen from the fact that it is, as proposed, to 
of alumina and lime). Ettringite is found in mi- | continue for fifteen years, and to include not only 
nute needle-like crystals (hexagonal system) fill- | geology, but also the several departments of bi- 
ing cavities in masses of limestone inclosed in ology. ‘Those who have the subject in charge 
the lava of Ettringen, not far from the famous | have suggested $387,000 as about the amount 
Laacher See. | which will be required to accomplish all that is 

M. Ducloux has recently described in the | proposed, including the preparation of the results 
Comptes Rendus a new mineral under the name | of the work for the press. 
of rivotite. It contains antimony, copper, car-| In regard to the surveys of other States, that 
bonic acid, with a little silver, and the describer | of Pennsylvania, under the charge of Professor 
looks upon it as a compound of antimonic acid | Lesley, may be mentioned. It has now com- 
with carbonate of copper and silver. It is amor- | pleted its first year of field work. 
phous and compact, and of a yellowish or gray-| A State with such a wonderful store of miner- 
ish-green color, It was found disseminated al wealth may well afford a resurvey of its ter- 
through a white limestone in the province of | ritory, especially in view of the great progress 
Lerida, France. | made in the science since its first survey was 

Another new mineral is the meymacite of completed, in which, by-the-way, Professor Les- 
Carnot. It is a hydrated tungstic acid (tung- | ley himself took an active part. Missouri has 
stite), and is supposed to have been made from | recently published a geological report in 734 
the decomposition of tungstate of lime, schee-| pages, containing many valuable facts, particu- 
lite. In some cases it preserves the form and | larly in regard to her extensive lead mines. One 
even the structure of the original scheelite. Its | probable conclusion drawn by Mr. Schmidt from 
characters are not very well defined, and it may | the facts observed is especially important—that 
hardly deserve an independent position. It is | the occurrence of lead ore is not exclusively de- 
named from the locality, Meymac, where other pendent upon the geological formation, but its 
minerals containing tungstic acid have been | deposition may have taken place simultaneously 
found. in similar rocks of different geological periods. 

In this connection it may be well to mention | ‘This would make the origin of all the galenite 
a related mineral, described some time since by | later than the subcarboniferous. 

Domeyko, and called cupro-tungstite. It is a} A first report of the geology and agriculture 
true tungstate of copper, and is interesting in its of ‘Texas has been made by Professor Buckley, 
relation to the cupro-scheelite of Whitney, found | State geologist, in which a general outline is 
in California, and which was a scheelite contain- | given of what may be expected from a further 
ing considerable copper. The cupro-tungstite was | prosecution of his labors. Professor Buckley is 
found near Santiago, Chili. well known as an active botanist, and he em- 

The progress which is now being made in Ge- | braces the occasion of his report to reply to some 
ology, and the interest which is generally felt in | criticisms by Professor Asa Gray in regard to 
it, are shown by nothing more clearly than by the | the validity of certain species of plants described 
large number of independent surveys which are | by himself many years ago as new in the Pro- 
now being carried forward in this country. ceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natu- 

In addition to the several surveys of the Ter- | ral Science. 
ritories, prosecuted by the general government! A meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
either through the Interior Department or the | Geological Survey of New Jersey was recently 
War Department, many of the older States are | held, in which Professor Cook presented his an- 
carrying on the same work for themselves. The | nual report. 
novelties of the work in the latter case are few, ! The geologists accompanying the government 
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engaged respectively in making up their reports. 
Messrs. Gilbert and Howell, who have been con- 
nected with the survey of Lieutenant Wheeler, 
last year accompanied Major Powell. No mate- 


expeditions in the West are all in Washington, | exploring the comparatively little known region 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of Northern Alaska, and of solving the problems 
which exist in reference to Wrangell's Land. We 
have previously referred to the fact that the Arc- 
tic Ocean north of Behring Straits has for sey- 


rial change in the corps connected with Dr. Hay- | eral years been remarkably free from ice, and that 


den’s labors has taken place. A report by Dr. 
Hayden of his explorations, geological and other- 
wise, in 1873, is about making its appearance 
from the government p: nating-office, and consti- 
tutes a very large volume, profusely illustrated 
with maps and sections, as well as representa- 
tions of recent and fossil species of animals and 
plants, the whole making a work of extreme 
value. 

‘The record of Geographical Progress since 
our last report is, as might be expected, quite 
meagre, especially in the United States, in view 
of the difficulties attendant upon such operations 
during the winter season. 

Mr. Dall, to whose labors in Alaska we have 
referred on many occasions, is now in Washing- 
ton, engaged in preparing his report, under the 
direction of the Coast Survey. 

Dr. Emil Bessels, chief of the scientific corps 
of the Polaris, has nearly completed a first vol- 
ume of his report, embracing the physical re- 
sults of the Hall expedition, and it will probably 
be laid before Congress in a short time. 

The report of the German arctic expedition, 
in which the Germania and the Hansa took part, 
has been completed, forming a series of volumes 
of much interest. 

The scientific corps of the Austrian expedi- 
tion under Payer and Weyprecht, whose safe 
return during the past autumn has been chron- 
icled, is also occupied in preparing a report of 
their labors. 

‘The note of preparation continues to be heard 
in regard to polar expeditions for the coming 
season. Of these, that to be undertaken by the 
English government is the most important, and 
no pains are being spared to make it a com- 
plete success. ‘The vessels that have been se- 
lected for the purpose are now being fitted up 
with every appliance for the safety and comfort 
of the party; and officered, as they will be, by 
the most experienced members of the British 
naval service, accompanied by eminent scientif- 
ic civilians, and having the experience of all pre- 
vious expeditions, especially those of the Polaris 
and the Zegethoff, tor their guidance, we may 
confidently look forward to a speedy solution of 
the remaining problems of polar search. 

The German government also, it is understood, 
is fitting out an expedition for the same goal, 
but will attempt to reach it by a different route. 
The preparations in Austria toward a similar end 
have already been referred to. 

It is much to be regretted that in this friend- 
ly rivalry America as yet shows no intention of 
taking part. It is, however, by no means too 
late to carry into effect the suggestion already 
made from many quarters of an American polar 
expedition by way of Behring Straits. With sev- 
eral government steamers already on the west 
coast, either in the service of the Coast Survey, 
the revenue department, or the navy, and with 
San Francisco as a suitable point for fitting out 
one or more of these for this mission, a fair 
chance still remains for a successful effort. 

The opportunity could also be embraced of 








an American whaling captain has stated that he 
skirted along the coast of Wrangell’s Land for 
many miles, and could readily have landed if it 
had been his business to do so. 

Some details have recently been received from 
the Challenger, especially of her voyage from 
Melbourne to Hong-Kong, during which, as usu- 
al, the opportunity was embraced to prosecute 
the scientific inquiries intrusted to her corps, 
The most important result of her later move- 
ments was the discovery of several isolated ba- 
sins in the ocean having a great depth in the 
centre (of between two and three thousand fath- 
oms), with an unbroken rim rising sometimes to 
within a few hundred fathoms of the surface, 
This condition was found to produce a peculiar 
effect upon the deep-sea temperature. In nearly 
every instance the ocean temperature on the top 
of the ridges was found to continue, with very 
little change, to the very bottom, so that instead 
of a registry of 33° to 36° F., there was found 
even at a depth of 2000 fathoms or more a tem- 
perature sometimes as high as 50°. ‘The ex- 
planation of this is of course very simple. ‘The 
rims of the basins constitute a barrier to the en- 
trance of the antarctic cold water flowing along 
the main floor of the ocean, and isolate their 
contents from its influence. Wherever the bar- 
rier was broken through, so as to permit the main 
current to penetrate, indications were found cor- 
responding to those which generally accompany 
a great depth. 

A second report of the operations of the Chal- 
lenger, by Captain Nares, has lately been pub- 
lished by the Admiralty, detailing the observa- 
tions made during the voyage between South 
Africa and Melbourne. 

Reference has already been made to the starting 
out of the United States steamer Tuscarora for 
the purpose of making a second series of soundings 
for an ocean cable, this time between San Fran- 
cisco and the Sandwich Islands, The Hawaiian 
Gazette of December 2 announces her arrival 
at Honolulu, and remarks that, in all, sixty-two 
casts of the sounding-line were made, the first 
near the Farallones, the water gradually deepen- 
ing from that point to 2500 fathoms. In lati- 
tude 33° 10’ and longitude 132° the depth be- 
gan rapidly to diminish, showing 1417, 435, 413, 
and finally 385 fathoms in latitude 32° 58’. Nu- 
merous observations were made, which showed 
that there was a submarine peak rising about 
2200 fathoms from the ocean bed. Beyond this, 
for a circuit of five miles around this peak, deep 
water was found in every direction, and a few 
miles from the peak 2500 fathoms were reached. 
From this the depth gradually increased, until 
in latitude 24°, longitude 152°, the depth was 
3115 fathoms. ‘This was only about four hun- 
dred miles from Honolulu. 

The soundings brought up from the peak show- 
ed a mixture of lava and coral, which is supposed 
to be indicative of a submarine voleano. The 
temperature at the bottom was found to vary but 
little from 35° to 36° F. 

The results of the survey, according to the 
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Gazette, are satisfactory, showing, if any thing, ship left our traveler to his fate. For more than 
a better line between Honolulu and San Fran- | a year nothing was heard of him. At last, his 
cisco than that from San Diego. | friends becoming alarmed, a ship was ordered 
Among the more important recent American | to look him up. He was found almost ema- 
geographical publications is the report of Captain | | ciated by fevers, his boy dead, and altogether 
Jones, of the United States Engineers, of a re- ‘about i in “despair. He has collected a fine lot of 
connaissance in 1873 from Cheyenne, through | | anthropologie: al material, which is not yet pub- 
Northern Wyoming, for the purpose of opening | lished. From New Guinea he journeyed to the 
ashorter route from the line of the Union Pacific | Moluccas and Philippines, thence to China and 
Railroad to Wyoming and Montana. ‘This he | Batavia. At the end of 1873 he had made all 
discovered in the form of a natural pass in the his preparations to accompany a Dutch expe- 
Wind River Mountains, by which a railroad can | dition to New Guinea, but was disappointed. 
readily be extended from Point of Rocks on the | | When Captain Moresby met him in Amboina 
railroad, by way of the Yellowstone National ‘last June he was preparing to visit the Malay 
Park to Fort Ellis, in Montana, shortening by | | peninsula to study a race called Sunay, and sup- 
many hundred miles the line of travel into Mon- posed to be Papuans. 
tana, and making perfectly easy a journey to the | M. Gabriel de Mortillet furnishes the follow- 
wonderful regions of the Yellowstone geysers ing elaborate scheme of the French stone age. 
and hot springs. | The paleolithie age he divides into four epochs 
The report by General Comstock of his labors | —St. Acheul, the oldest (type, almond -shaped 
on the Northern lakes during the past year has | flaked axe), Moustier (type, flint arrow-heads 
also made its appearance. | and scrapers, bjlateral flake), Solutré (type, bay- 
Ethnology.—Mr. Charles C. Abbott figures and ‘leaf shaped arrow-head, bilateral chip), Made- 
describes in Nature, January 7, two very striking | laine (type, barbed bone arrows and flint knives). 
examples of flame-shaped arrow or spear heads |The neolithic age he calls the epoch of Roben- 
from New Jersey. |, hausen (type, polished stone axes, flint arrow- 
On the 22d of December, 1874, Colonel Lane | heads chipped serrate). The St. Acheul epoch 
Fox continued his interesting account of his is found in the lowland drift at St. Acheul, 
classification of the objects of culture on the ba- | Abbeville, ‘Thenné (Somme), Sotteville le Rouen 
sis of evolution. The subject this time was | (Lower Seine), Vaudricourt (Pas-de-Calais), San 
‘* Early Modes of Navigation.” Beginning with | Isidor (Madrid), and on the upland plateaux at 
the simplest float or dug-out, the author traced the | | Beaumont (Wien), ‘Tilly ‘(Allier), La Gauterie 
progress of boat-building throngh the ** stitched- | | (Cétes-du - Nord), Valées de la Sause et de la 
plank canoes, bark canoes, outrigger boats, dou- | | Gulonne (Haute Garonne). The climate was 
ble canoes, up to the more complex craft. The | | preglacial and moderate. The fauna embraced 
various parts of sailing apparatus were arranged | the hippopotamus, Elephas antiquus, and men 
and discussed. Colonel Fox inclines to the view | of the lowest type, e. g., at Neanderthal, Engis- 
that in its rudest condition the mind of man pos- | heim, Naulette, Denise. ‘The Moustier epoch i is 
sesses little of subjective or inventive power, and | found in remains of eaves and open places at 
that he has risen from step to step following the | Moustier ( Dordogne), Chez Poure (Corréze), 
leading-strings of nature. | La Martiniére et l'Ermitage (Vienne), La Mére 
The last quarterly review of the progress of nat- | Grande (Sadne-et-Loire), Buoux (Vaucluse), Ne- 
ural science, theoretical and practical, published | ron (Ardéche), Goudenins-les-Moulins (Doubs), 
by the editors of Gaea, Leipsic, 1875, is devoted | Coeuvres (Aisne), Breches de Genay et Mene- 


to prehistoric times entirely. 


There is a very interesting article in Nature | 
of December 17, 1874, by Mr. E. B. Tylor, on the | 


relation of race to species. ‘The author very in- 


geniously applies the dotted diagrams of Mr. | 
Francis Galton to illustrate the hypothetical and | 
actual separation of a single race of animals into | 
a species made up of several races, and thence | 


into any number of separate species. One is for- 
cibly reminded, in looking at the clusters of dots, 
of the process of reproduction by cell multipli- | 
cation. 

‘The Geographical Magazine of January, 1875, 


gives a very interesting account of the advent- | 


ures of M. Miklucho Maklay, the indefatigable | 


| treux-le-Pitois (Céte d'Or), in the upper drift 
at Grenelle, Levallois, Clichy (Seine), Le Peeq 
(Seine-et-Oise), Montgouillain (Oise). The cli- 
mate was glacial, cold, and moist. Cave-bears 
begin to abound, and rhinoceros. Dolicho-ceph- 
alic men of low type, e. g., at Engis and L’Olmo. 
The Solutré epoch is found in remains of open 
places, shelters, and caves at Solutré (Sadne-et- 
| Loire), Laugerie Haute, Badegols, St. Martin 
| d’Exedeuil (Dordogne). ‘The climate was cold 
and dry. Brachycephalic and meso-cephalic races 
of men are represented at La Lesse, Cro- Magnon, 
Laugerie Basse, Baoussé- Roussé, and Solutré. 
The Madelaine epoch is found in eaves and rock 
| shelters at La Madelaine, Les Eyzies, Laugerie 


young Russian traveler, in New Guinea. He | Basse (Dordogne), Bruniquel (‘Tarn-et-Garonne), 
was sent out under the patronage of the Grand | Massat (Ariége), Montrejeau (Haute Garonne), 
Duchess Helen. On the 2d of September he | Aurensan (Hautes Pyrenées), Marceint (Lot), 
was landed on the island with two servants, a | Les Morts, Champs et Puy de Lacan (Corréze), 
man and a boy. ‘The natives fled in dismay, | Le Placard (Charente), Arcy (Tonné), Saléve 
but afterward returned, bringing gifts of hogs, | (Haute Savoie), Le Sci (Vaud), Baoussé-Roussé 
dogs, bananas, cocoa-nuts, sweet-potatoes, and | (Viatimille), Furfooz (Dinault). The climate 


other products, as soon as they became aware of | was post-glacial; in France reindeer, aurochs, _ 


his friendly intentions. ‘The Russians retarned and urus abounded ; in Belgium mammoths, hy- 
the compliment by placing calico, gold paper, | enas, and lions. ‘The epoch of Robenhausen is 
empty bottles, buttons, etc., on the shore, but | found in the Swiss lake dwellings at Robenhaus- 
the natives were too courteous to touch them|en and Meileu (Zurich), Moosséedorf (Bern), 
(Mirab. dict.!). On the 9th of September the | St. Aubin (Neuchatel), Concise (Band), Clair- 
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yaux (Jura), Ww angen (Lake Cunsameide ; in dol- | 


mens at Morbilan and over the whole of Bre- 
tagne, at.Argenteuil and La Justice (Seine-et- 
Oise). Workshops or remains of industrial pur- 
suits are found at Grand Pressigny (Indre-et- 
Loire), Camp Barbet (Oise), Londinitres (Lower 


Seine), Spienne (Mons), Vibrata (Ascoli); of | 
camps or oppida, at Chassey (Sadne-et- Loire), 


Hastedon (Namur). ‘The climate was very sim- 
ilar to that now existing. Brachycephalic and 
dolicho-cephalic races strongly intermixed. 

Among recent discoveries in Zoology may be 
mentioned the ‘‘ new” sea-worms (Annelida) dis- 
covered by the Porcupine expedition at great 
depths in the Atlantic Ocean, which are being 
examined and described by Mr. M‘Intosh. 

* At the last meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences, held at Philadelphia, a paper by Dr. 
Packard was read regarding a new organ discov- | 
ered in the king-crab (Limulus), and supposed to 
be renal in its nature, and the homologue of the 
‘* green gland” in the lobster, and possibly of the 
segmental organs of the worms. 

Dr. Leconte has published in the American 
Naturalist an additional note regarding the wee- 
vils and their classification, read by him at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the National Academy. 
He has also published in the Canadian Entomol- 
ogist some judicious remarks on the subject of 
nomenclature, a matter on which entomologists 
as well as naturalists generally are much divided. 

Another contribution to the subject of mimic- 
ry in insects has been afforded by Mrs. Barber, 
of South Africa, especially as regards the color 
of the pupa of Papilio ninus in connection with 
the objects on which it was placed, as it appeared 
to assume a protective resemblance to the leaves 
or other adjacent organs. ‘The question being 
raised as to whether some photographic influ- 
ences had been at work, Mr. Meldola stated that 
no known substances retained permanently the 
color reflected on it by adjacent objects, but that 
there was no difficulty in believing that larve 
might become affected in color by the coloring 
matter of the food plant, since chlorophyll in an 
unaltered condition had been found in the tissues 
of green larva. (The remarks were made at a 
late meeting of the Entomological Society of 
London. ) 

In the ninth ofa series of valuable papers, com- 
municated by Hermann Miiller on the fertiliza- 
tion of flowers by insects, to Nature, he shows 
that butterflies effect the cross-fertilization of 
Alpine orchids. It seems that from twelve to 
fifteen per cent. of the orchids of the lowlands 
are fertilized by Lepidoptera, while from sixty 
to eighty per cent. of Alpine orchids are ferti- 
lized by the same kind of insects. ‘This corrob- 
orates, he says, his view that the predominant 
frequency of butterflies in the Alpine region must 
have influenced the adaptations of Alpine flowers. 

Miiller has also shown the wonderful modifica- 
tion brought about in the legs and mouth parts 
of bees by their efforts in fertilizing flowers. 

Lubbock's charming little book on British 
Wild Flowers considered in Relation to Insects 
has just appeared. He says that while from 
time immemorial we have known that flowers 
ave of great importance to insects, it is only com- | 
paratively late that we have realized how i impor- | 
tant insects are to flowers. ‘For it is not too | 
much to say that if, on the one hand, flowers | 


————___.. 


are in many cases necessary to the existence of 
insects, insects, on the other hand, are still more 
indispensable to the very existence of flowers... 
There has thus been an interaction of insects 
upon flowers and of flowers upon insects, result- 
ing in the gradual modification of both.” 

In another place he adopts the startling and 
probably correct view that to bees and other in- 

sects ‘**we owe the beauty of our gardens, the 
sweetness of our fields. ‘To them flowers are 
indebted for their scent and color—nay, for their 
very existence, in its present form. Not only 
have the present shape and outlines, the brilliant 
colors, the sweet scent, and the honey of flowers 
been gradually developed through the uncon- 
| scious selection exercised by insects, but the very 
arrangement of the colors, the circular bands and 
radiating lines, the form, size, and position of the 
petals, the relative situations of the stamens and 
| pistil, are all arranged with reference to the vis- 
its of insects, and in such a manner as to insure 
the grand object which these visits are destined 
| to effect.” 

Lubbock has also continued his observations 
on the intelligence of insects. He confirms his 
conclusions presented last year to the Linnzan 
Society that bees can distinguish colors, He 
then recounts some experiments on the sense of 
smell possessed by bees, on the power of recog- 
nizing their own companions, and on the differ- 
ent occupations of different bees, mentioning ob- 
servations which seem to show that the bees act 
as nurses during the first few weeks of their life, 
and only subsequently take to collecting honey 
and pollen, He also records a number of exper- 
iments on ants, which certainly seemed to show 
that whatever may ‘be the case with bees, ants do 
possess the power of communicating detailed 
facts to one another. 

M. Dareste, in continuing his researches on 
double or twin monsters, says that after submit- 
ting nearly 8000 hens’ eggs to the process of 
artificial incubation, he obtained nearly 4000 
monstrosities, but of these only about thirty were 
double embryos or twin monstrosities. A sim- 
ilar result has been obtained in the case of osse- 
ous fishes. 

Mr. Mivart has been studying the skeletons of 
the family of ostriches. He points out that the 
Emeu differs the least from the type of the fam- 
ily, while Rhea diverges most on the one side 
and Apteryx on the other, and the axial skeleton 
of Dinornis is intermediate between that of Ca- 
suarius and Apteryx, with predominating affini- 
ties to the existing New Zealand form. A paper 
on North American mice (MJuride) has been 
published by Dr. Coues. 

A not uninteresting zoological fact is the dis- 
covery, on the Funk Islands, off the coast of 
Newfoundland, of bones of the great auk, a spe- 
cies which, although at one time extremely abun- 
dant on the northeastern coast of North America, 
has been extinct for many years. ‘These speci- 
mens were found in a guano deposit, but un- 
| fortunately are not as well preserved as two 
| skeletons obtained in the same locality a few 
years ago, one of which passed into the pos- 
| session of the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Cambridge, and the other into that of the 
British Museum. 

Even more than the usual progress has been 
' made ia the subject of Fish-culture since our last 
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reference to it, especially in the better apprecia- undeveloped and in good condition, hatching soon 
tion of the method which is gradually developing | after being transferred to the hatching troughs in 
itself of hatching the eggs of fish on a very large | New Zealand. : 

scale with a very small amount of water. For) <A further experiment of this kind has just been 
a number of years past it has been an established made, in the shipment of 250,000 salmon eggs, 


principle that it is improper to attempt the trans- 
fer of the eggs of fish from one point to another 
until the embryonic development of the fish has | 
proceeded so far as to permit the eyes to be seen 
through the egg-shell as two dark specks. After 
this they can be packed in damp moss (especial- 


together with a number of those of the trout and 
char, from Glasgow to New Zealand in the ship 
Timaru, which left the Clyde on the 14th of Jan- 
uary last. A similar transmission has also been 
made to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Botany.—A valuable paper on the distribution 


ly eggs of trout and salmon), and kept out of | of ferns in North America has just been publish- 
running water, either in a hatching house or in| ed by Mr. John H. Redfield in the Bulletin of 
transit, until the full period of development is | the ‘Torrey Botanical Club, in which the propor- 
complete, and the young fish bursts from its en- | tion of species peculiar to one or another part of 
velope. Should this happen while packed in| North America, and those common to certain 
moss or other material, the death of the fish | portions of North America and other parts of the 
would speedily follow; but if transferred to the | world, are indicated. One important result is the 
water just previously, all the necessary require- | confirmation of Professor Gray’s generalization 
ments will be met. Indeed, the development in regard to the close relationship of the plants 
would seem to be more certain and entire un-| of Western North America to those of Central 
der the conditions referred to. | and Eastern Asia, this being much more intimate 
To retard the development of eggs, so as to than that which exists between the plants of 
secure their arrival at destination before hatch- | Eastern North America and Western Europe. 
ing, it has been customary to keep the mass cool| Mrs. Mary ‘Treat has published an account of 
by the application of ice to the top of the box | her investigations upon the bladderwort, a spe- 
containing them, the melting ice trickling through | cies of the genus Utricularia, floating or sub- 
the interior and maintaining a depression of tem- | merged plants characterized by the attachment 
perature. | of little bladders along the stem, which at one 
Until recently this method of manipulation has , time were believed to be floats to sustain the 
only been made use of for the special purpose of | plant in the water. Mrs. Treat now considers 
the transportation of eggs, but the idea of em- | them to be sacs for entrapping various forms of 
ploying the principle for general hatching pur- | larvee and other animal forms, digesting them, 


poses has suggested itself both to Mr. N. W. | and converting them into food, as is now believed 
Clarke, of Northville, Michigan, and to Mr. Seth | to be done by plants of the genus Sarracenia, 
Green, both of them well known and accomplish- | Nepenthes, Drosera, etc. 


ed pisciculturists. A patent for the device was| Chicago has followed the lead of older cities 
granted to Mr. Clarke in March, 1874. It is|in establishing a botanic garden, the Commis- 
quite probable that in future the method of what sioners of Parks having granted sixty acres for 
may be called ‘‘ moist development” of eggs will | the purpose, and placed the enterprise under com- 
be very extensively employed, since the furnish- | petent scientific supervision. It is hoped that in 


ing of a considerable supply of cold spring water | time a large collection of living plants will be 


will no longer be required. Indeed, ordinary hy- 
drant water can be used, provided such a quan- 
tity of ice be employed as is requisite to keep the 
eggs at a proper temperature. 

‘The arrangement indicated by Mr, Clarke con- 
sists in placing the eggs in layers in trays having 
either gauze bottoms or those of perforated met- 


| brought together, especially of those indigenous 
| to North America, ‘The Royal Gardens at Kew, 
| near London, have been taken as a model for 
| this establishment, and, as at Kew, a herbarium 
and specimens of the products of the vegetable 

kingdom will also be brought together. 
In the field of Engineering the events of the 


al, and arranging these one above the other in a | past month are quite noteworthy as bearing an 
box, perhaps with layers of moss or sponge be-| important relation to a number of prominent proj- 
tween, care being taken that there be no undue | ects of internal improvement. 

pressure upon the trays or eggs. Melting ice} The Senate Committee on Transportation, 
kept in the top of the boxes, or a small quantity | which have been for some time considering the 
of cold water allowed to trickle from the top, | merits of the two rival schemes for opening the 
after passing through the moss and over the! mouths of the Mississippi, viz., the Fort St. Phil- 
eggs, drops off below. By varying the temper- | ip ship-canal project and Captain Eads’s plan 
ature the development can be accelerated or re- | for the building of jetties, it is understood, have 
tarded, so that, should it be deemed expedient, | finally decided in favor of the latter. This de- 
the hatching of the eggs may be deferred for a/ cision was doubtless influenced by the report of 
month or more beyond the usual time. The | the board of engineers, appointed some time 
practicability of such a retardation has been | since to examine the subject, which was an al- 
shown in the experiment of shipping salmon | most unanimous indorsement and recommenda- 
eggs to New Zealand, in which, by arranging | tion of the jetty system, based upon a careful ob- 
the eggs as mentioned, in layers, with moss be- | servation of its operations in Europe, where it 
tween, and placing boxes and masses of ice two | has been introduced at the mouths of nearly all 


feet thick alternately in a large ice chest, the | the great rivers. Captain Eads has proposed to 


whole containing from thirty to forty tons of ice, | execute and guarantee the work for $11,000,000. ° 


the eggs were transported successfully, a refriger- | | Opposed to projects of this nature are the sev- 
ation being produced which continued while the | eral schemes for hastening the completion of the 
ice remained unmelted; and in one instance, | several unfinished transcontinental railways, the 
after a voyage of six months, the eggs were still advocates of which are likewise desirous of aid 
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from the Federal government. Thus far, howev- 
er, no definite action has been taken by Congress. | Iron Ship-building Works, and is located at 
Schemes for improving the facilities for water! Bordentown, twenty-seven miles above Phila- 
navigation appear just now to be in high favor. | delphia. 
The so-called Cape Cod ship-canal, a project that} An important gathering of parties interested 
has been mooted since the year 1862, is again on | in the construction of a New England line to the 
the tapis. The proposed canal is designed to cut coal-fields was lately held at Pine Bush, on the 
the peninsula of Barnstable from the main-land | New Jersey Midland Railroad. ‘The proposed 
of Massachusetts, and to establish a water com- | new road is designed to connect Boston and New 
munication across Cape Cod between Barnsta-| England with the coal-fields and the West, by 
ble and Buzzard’s bays. ‘The completion of this | way of Poughkeepsie. The result of the confer- 
work, it is claimed, would cut off a long stretch | ence is understood to have been favorable to the 
(about a hundred miles) of dangerous navigation | enterprise, and it is anticipated that the construc- 
on an exposed coast to vessels bound to or from | tion of the necessary links between existing roads 
Boston. ‘The length of the proposed channel | will be speedily taken in hand. 
would be about eight miles, It is reported that work has already been in- 
Another mooted enterprise is the Maryland | augurated upon a new railway tunnel under the 
and Delaware ship-canal, which is designed to | Hudson River, between New York and Jersey 
connect the waters of the Delaware and Chesa-| City. The vertical shaft has already reached 
peake bays by utilizing the Sassafras River. The | a considerable depth, and is located near the 
length of the proposed cut is about seventeen | river shore at the foot of Fifteenth Street, Jersey 
miles, and it is claimed that an open route is | City, from which point the tunnel will extend 
practicable, without the use of locks, the waters | across under the Hudson, to or near the foot of 
of the two bays being at about the same level. | Canal Street, New York, and thence up Canal 
While upon this subject it is of interest to note | Street to a connection with the Broadway Un- 
the fact that the government appears to be still | der-ground Railway. The actual length of the 
intent upon the solution of the problem of an/| tunnel will, according to the statements of the 
interoceanic water-way across the isthmus that | local press, not be less than 6000 feet. The 
joins North and South America. ‘Two survey- | tunneling work will be attempted upon a plan 
ing parties under government patronage are now | invented by Mr. D. C. Haskin, the distinguish- 
en route to this field of action. One of them will| ing novelty of which resides in that, instead of 
survey a tract of land on the Isthmus of Darien, | using temporary facings of timber or other rigid 
and the other a portion of the Isthmus of Pana- | material, an air pressure (which may be varied, 
ma. When these are completed, six surveys of | according to the exigencies of the case, up to 
the isthmus will have been made. fifty pounds to the square inch) alone is relied 
The Suez Canal Company is lengthening the | upon to resist the caving in of the wall or the 
western mole of Port Said, and clearing away | infiltration of water until the masonry wall is 
the deposit which on that side of the entrance | completed. 
was fast encroaching upon the somewhat narrow} ‘The statement is made that a contract has 
channel leading into the port. It is intended to | been effected to build a railroad on the Crew 
carry the breakwater on that side out into six | prismoidal one-track system, described some 
fathoms of water. ‘The entire work of improve-| months since in these columns, from the dépot 
ment will not be completed for some years. in Austin, ‘Texas, to some quarries near that 
The rapid transit problem is just now attract-| city. In a similar connection we glean from 
ing much attention in New York. The commit- | foreign sources that a system of steam towage is 
tee lately appointed by the American Society of | about to be established on the Bourgogne Canal, 
Civil Engineers to examine and report upon the | in Belgium, over a distance of 150 miles. A 
merits of this question have had no less than | single-rail system will be adopted, which pos- 
seventy plans presented to them, of which they | sesses many peculiar features. ‘The locomotives 
pronounce all but six to be impracticable. Sev- | will weigh about four tons each, and are expect- 
eral meetings of citizens have lately been held | ed to draw boats laden with a cargo of 150 tons 
for the furtherance of this object. One of the | at the rate of not less than three miles per hour. 
most complete of these projects is the so-called | ‘The system is said to have already been satisfac- 
marginal railway upon each side of the city, | torily experimented upon for short distances, 
which would facilitate the removal of freights as | and the inventor, M. Larmangat, has obtained a 
well as passengers. ‘This plan appears to find | concession for its extended introduction for a 
many supporters, but it is objected to it that | period of years. 
it is costly, and that it can not be realized un-| Another interesting trial of the Henderson 
til the stone docks, now in course of comple- | hydraulic car brake was made a few days since 
tion, are finished. A committee of the Civil| on the Philadelphia and Westchester Railroad, 
Engineers’ Society have submitted to the Mayor | with a special train carrying a large party of 
of the city a plan and report on this urgent sub- | engineers and gentlemen prominent in railway 
ject, in which they favor the above-named rapid | matters. ‘The results of the trial tests are said 
transit routes along the two rivers, either above | to have been quite satisfactory. ‘The advocates 
or under ground, but consider that until it shall | of the hydraulic system for train brakes, it may 
be found feasible to construct them the elevated | be noted, claim decided advantages in point of 
railway along Greenwich Street and Ninth Ave-| simplicity and economy over the atmospheric 
nue should be extended to Harlem, and furnish- | systems which are now largely employed. 
ed with a double track. The railroad journals report the construction 


New York and Philadelphia Engineering and 











It will not be amiss to note also the recent es- | of twenty-one and a half miles of railroad for 
tablishment of another iron ship yard on the | the month of January, 1875. From abroad we 
Delaware. ‘The new enterprise is styled the! have, in connection with railway news, the in- 
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formation that the Shah of Persia has granted a 
railway concession to the Russian General Falken- 
hagen, notwithstanding his existing concession to 
the Baron Reuter. A protest has been lodged 
by the last-named gentleman at ‘Teheran, which, 
it is stated, will be formally supported by the 
British minister to Persia, under instructions 
from his government. 

‘The Engineering and Mining Journal, which 
appears to have been at much pains to obtain 
correct information, gives the following as the 
production of anthracite coal in 1874: 


é Tons. 
Total out-put of Wyoming region....... 10,204,764 
“ 2 Lehigh we fale apne 4,712,280 
“ sa po eh atl 6,714,074 

“ e Sullivan wan Per y 86,2 


Total production of all the regions. .21,667,386 


These figures show but a slight falling off from 
those of 1873, notwithstanding the great depres- 
sion which prevailed during the year in the iron 
and manufacturing trades that usually consume 
so large a proportion of anthracite. 

The following table, given on the authority 
of Mr. J. J. Valentine, general superintendent 
of Wells, Fargo, and Co., is a statement of the 
value of the precious metals produced in the 
States and Territories west of the Missouri Riv- 
er, including British Columbia, during the year 
1874. The figures show an excess of $2,142,362 
over 1873: 





States and Territories. Value produced. 
CMBGIRAR: 6:00 nn:c000 00 nen bepeweeded $20,300,531 
NR oi tabs on nsnanteMinans eae 35,452,233 
RIPON SS dc Secs xisdqecess tsenesesse 609,070 
Ween geen oo. ise ies cs Ud. cece eked 155,535 
DD ceeiaie axnbacksiwe (esses 1,880,004 
PRE 5:5 chen cca ncenknesracnabin 8,439,4! 

MSUUEUS (Ce cc des ccscacde tonsatae 5,911,278 
Ly SOE nee Pet Peer ee es 26, 
COMERE A 6. int Cade sks Bis Bckcse dts 4,191,405. 
Se nntel natvinnen ede diancnge 793,873 
British Columbia.....0...scesccees 1,636,557 

Co | ee $74,401,055 


The following current items in Mechanics and | 
Technology are noteworthy : | 
The Messrs. Baird, of Gartsherrie, Scotland, | 
have built a large establishment exclusively for | 


the manufacture of coal-cutting machinery. This 
phase of the coal question appears to be making 
slow but certain progress abroad. 

‘The experimental trial at Sandy Hook of the 
altered piece of ordnance, to which subject we 
made reference in our last month’s summary, 
appears to have terminated satisfactorily. A 
late message from the President to Congress 
makes the following allusion: ‘*I herewith in- 
close copies of a report of the Chief of Ordnance 
and of a board of ordnance officers on the trial 
of an eight-inch rifled cannon converted from a 
ten-inch smooth-bore, which shows very conclu- 
sively an economical means of utilizing these 
useless pieces by making them into eight-inch 
rifles capable of piercing seven inches of iron., 
The 1294 ten-inch Rodman guns should, in my 
opinion, be so utilized.” 

‘The Edinson electro-motograph was lately ex- 
plained and exhibited in operation at a meeting 
of the Society of Telegraphic Engineers in Lon- 
don, where it produced a marked sensation. 

M. Gramme, in a communication to the French 
Academy, claims to have effected substantial 
improvements in the electric machines that bear 
his name, by the employment of the new thin 
plate magnets of M. Jamin. ‘The new electro- 
galvanic machines have only one central ring in- 
stead of two, and two electro-magnets in place 
of four in the former machines. They weigh 
only 390 pounds instead of 1650 pounds. 

The discovery of a great bonanza, or body of 
ore, of altogether unprecedented richness-is just 
now the theme of all who are interested in A/in- 
ing. ‘The new developments were made on the 
famous Comstock lode, and have created a per- 
fect furor in the San Francisco stock market. 

Among the deaths of men of science, or of 
those interested in its advancement, since our 
last report are those of Professor Zetterstedt, 
of Sweden, an indefatigable entomologist; Mr. 
Francis Walker, of the British Museum; Mr. 
Henry Leste, Mr. H. J. Burkhart, and Mr. Jo- 
han H. Platt, known in geographical circles; and 
Mr. Israel S. Diehl and James 8. Roome, in the 
United States. 





Chitar’s Wistorical Rerard. 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 23d of February. 
—The business actually accomplished by 
Congress during the month may be very briefly 
summarized, ‘The Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriation Bill, appropriating near- 
ly $19,000,000, was passed by the Senate Jan- 
uary 18; also, the same day, the Fortification 
Bill, appropriating $750,000, which is the small- 
est sum devoted to that purpose since the war. 
The House, February 9, passed the Indian Ap- 
propriation Bill, with the Choctaw claim stricken 
out. The Ariny Bill, appropriating $27,000,000, 
was passed by the House February 19. On the 
18th the House passed a bill for the improve- 
ment, by the jetty system, of the mouths of the 
Mississippi River. The Post-office Bill, appro- 


additional mail steam-ship service to China and 
Japan. The Portland, Dallas, and Salt Lake 
Railroad and Telegraph Bill was rejected by the 
Senate February 12. The River and Harbor 
Appropriation Bill was passed by the House 
February 22. 

‘The new tax bill for the increase of revenues 
was reported to the House by the Committee of 
Ways and Means February 10. It proposes to tax 
all distilled spirits, on which the existing tax shall 
not be paid at the date of the passage of the bill, 
1 per gallon, whether in distilleries or bonded 
warehouses or not, and an additional tax of fif- 
teen cents a gallon on all spirits in warehouses, 
ete., on which the existing tax shall be paid be- 
tween now and the passage of this act. 
on imported liquors is to be $2 50a gallon. The 


priating $37,524,361, was reported in the House | tax on tobacco is to be increased from twenty to 


February 10, an amendment thereto being unan- 


imously adopted repealing the law of 1872 for 


twenty-four cents a pound. The ten per cent. 
horizontal reduction on manufactured goods is 








The tax 
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to be repealed, and the stamp tax on lucifer- 
matches to be abolished. 

No definite action has been taken by Congress 
in regard to Louisiana, except the tabling by the 
Senate, February 18, of Mr. Morton’s resolution 
for the admission of Mr. Pinchback to the Sen- 
ate. ‘lhe President, February 8, sent a message 
to Congress relating to Arkansas, taking the 
ground that Mr. Brooks was lawfully elected 
Governor in 1872, and that the new constitution 
adopted in 1874 and the government established 
thereunder are illegal. ‘I'he President asked for 
definite action by Congress ‘‘to relieve the Ex-| 
ecutive from acting upon questions which should | 
be decided by the legislative branch of the at 








ernment.” 

The Civil Rights Bill was passed by the House 
February 5, amended by the omission of that 
part of the bill which relates to schools. 

The proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada 
was rejected by the Senate February 3. 

‘The House, February 2, by a vote of 171 to} 
85, adopted the following new rule: 

“Whenever a question is pending before the House 
the Speaker shall not entertain any motion of a dila- 
tory character egy one motion to adjourn and one 
motion to fix the day to which the House shall ad- 
journ; but the previous question on the engrossment 
and the third reading of any bill or joint resolution 
shall not be ordered during the first day of its consid- 
eration unless two-thirds of the members present shall 
second the demand: provided, that this rule shall not 
apply to House resolutions offered in the morning 
hour of Monday: and provided further, that it shall 
not apply to any proposition to appropriate the money, 
the credit, or other property of the United States, ex- 
cept the regular annual appropriation bills.” 


The Senate, February 8, confirmed the nom- 
ination of John L. Roult, of Ulinois, for Gov- 
ernor of Colorado. 

President Grant has issued a proclamation 
convening the Senate in extraordinary session on 
the 5th of March. 

‘The following new Senators have been elected: 
I. P. Christiancy, from Michigan; General A. E. 
Burnside, from Rhode Island ; ex-President An- 
drew Johnson, from Tennessee; Angus Cam- 
eron, from Wisconsin; S. J. R. M‘Millen, from 
Minnesota. 

The Connecticut Democratic State Conven- 
tion, at Hartford, February 16, renominated the 
entire State ticket. 

The public debt was increased $1,397,870 
during the month of January. 

In the French Assembly considerable progress 
has been made in the debate on the constitution- 
al project submitted by the Committee of Thirty, 
known as the Ventavon Bill. An amendment 
giving the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, power to dissolve the Cham- 
ber of Deputies was passed February 2. The 
next day the clauses making ministers respon- 
sible and declaring Versailles the seat of gov- 
ernment were passed. ‘The bill for the organ- 
ization of the Senate came up February 11, and 





precipitated a crisis. An amendment provid- 
ing that Senators shonld be chosen by the same 
electors as the Deputies in the Lower Chamber, 
i. e., by universal suffrage, was adopted, 322 to 


An amendment was adopted providing that each 
department elect three Senators. ‘This was in- 
corporated with the amendment passed the day 
before, and the entire amendment was passed, 
386 to 253. Finally, a motion to proceed to a 
third reading of the bill was rejected by a vote 
of 345 yeas to 357 nays. This was the end of 
the Senate Bill. The ministers resigned, and it 
was found impossible to form a new cabinet un- 
til definite action should be taken on the Venta- 
von Bill. ‘The Committee of Thirty, February 
22, reported on the new projects for the organiza- 
tion of the Senate. An amendment was adopted 
providing that the Senate consist of 300 members, 
of whom the departments and colonies should 
elect 225 and the Assembly 75. 

King Alfonso of Spain is making a vigorous 
campaign against the Carlists. 

The English Liberals on the 8d of February 
chose the Marquis of Hartington for their lead- 
er.—Parliament re-assembled on the 5th. The 
Queen, in her Speech, recommended the repeal 
of exceptional statutes in relation to the peace 
of Ireland, the enactment of laws for the trans- 
fer of land, and the reconstruction of the judi- 
cature ; also the passage of acts for the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the working classes, for 
the consolidation of the sanitary laws, to prevent 
the pollution of rivers, and for the establishment 
of the office of Public Prosecutor.—Among the 
members returned to Parliament was John Mitch- 
el, from Tipperary, Ireland. On Mr. Disraeli’s 
motion he was refused admission. 

‘The governments of the various states of the 
German Empire are investigating the causes of 
emigration. They will endeavor to remove them 
by facilitating the acquirement of small estates, 
and by opposing the action of emigration agents 
paid by the transatlantic governments, 


DISASTERS. 


February 15.—Extensive fire at Port-au- 
Prince, Hayti. Five hundred houses burned. 

Lebruary 19.—Burning of a match factory in 
Gottenburg, Sweden. Fifty-one lives lost. 


OBITUARY. 


January 25.—In Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
the Rev. George F. Trask, the well-known anti- 
tobacco apostle, aged seventy-eight years. 

February 4.—In Norwich, Connecticut, Will- 
iam A. Buckingham, ex-Governor of Connecti- 
cut, and United States Senator from that State, 
aged seventy-one years, 

February 7.—At Yonkers, New York, Joseph O. 
Eaton, a well-known portrait painter, aged forty- 
six years.—In Boston Harbor, Fort Independ- 
ence, Brigadier-General William Hays, U.S.A. 

February 13.—In Washington, D. C., Samu- 
el Hooper, member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts, in his sixty-seventh year. 

February 19.—At New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, Rear-Admiral Charles H. Bell, U.S.N., aged 
seventy-seven years. 

January 12.—Toung-tchi, Emperor of China, 
aged nineteen years. 

January 20.— At Barbison, France, Jean 


310. ‘The next day the floor and galleries of the Frangois Millet, a celebrated painter, aged sixty 


Assembly were crowded. General De Cissey 
ascended the tribune and declared the dissent of 
the government from the action of the Assembly 
on the previous day. A stormy debate followed. 





years, 

” January 24.—In London, England, the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, Canon of Westminster, in his 
fifty-sixth year, 
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T is believed that no man ever lived who had 

at his tongue’s end a greater fund of vivacious 
anecdotes, or one who could apply them with 
greater effect, than President Lincoln. Wheth- 
er these inimitably droll stories, which were re- 
dundant with racy humor and sparkling wit, were 
collected among the idiosyncratic characters with 
whom he was thrown in contact during his itin- 
erant professional career in the West, or were 
the spontaneous conceptions of his own eminent- 
ly prolific imagination, has been a mooted ques- 
tion. Many, however, for the reason that they 
never heard them before, have accepted the lat- 
ter hypothesis. 

Hundreds of instances might be adduced where 
appeals to Mr. Lincoln’s executive clemency were 
favorably responded to during the rebellion, and 
the hearts of many poor widows and orphans were 
gladdened by the discharge from service of their 
sons, brothers, or fathers, whose presence at home 
the President had been induced to believe was 
absolutely necessary to save their families from 
extreme destitution and suffering; and these 
commiserating tendencies of his nature were af- 
firmed by the fact of his reluctance, during the 
incipient stages of the war, to approve the sen- 
tences of courts-martial for the execution of de- 
serters. His frequent visits to the hospitals, and 
the kind interest he invariably manifested in the 
comfort of the patients, exercised a most happy 
and cheering effect upon the drooping spirits of 
the sick and wounded. Indeed, it is but an act 
of justice to add that his active practical benef- 
icence was every where felt and acknowledged 
throughout the army. 

He probably never heard of many of the cur- 
rent tales the authorship of which has been at- 
tributed to him, but the incidents which follow 
are not fancy sketches; they are actual occur- 
rences that have been vouched for to the writer 
by responsible men who witnessed them : 

As the President was passing through the 
wards of a hospital near Washington upon one 
occasion he observed in one of the beds a young 
soldier whose pallid countenance and expression- 
less glassy eyes betokened great physical and 
mental prostration, and he inquired of the at- 
tending surgeon if there was any prospect of his 
ultimate recovery. 

‘*Not the slightest,” replied the doctor. ‘* His 
vital powers are rapidly ebbing away, and will 
soon be exhausted.” 

“*T am heartily sorry for the poor boy,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ and I should like to do something 
to make his last hours pass as comfortably as 
possible. Would there be any harm in my 
speaking to him?” added he. And upon being 
assured there would not, he sat down by the bed- 
side, and taking the young man’s hand, in the 
kindest possible tone of voice said, ‘‘ My young 
friend, I am the President of the United States, 
and am informed by the doctor that you can not 
possibly live but a short time. Now if there is 
any request you would like to make in regard to 
your family, it will afford me very great satisfac- 
tion to comply with it.” 

The youth turned his dim eyes toward the 
President, but made no response until the ques- 
tion was repeated, when, with great effort, he 


Chitar’s Drawer, 
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| succeeded in giving articulation to his thanks, 


and expressed an earnest desire to see his aged 
grandmother, who, he said, was then living in 
Bangor, Maine. 

The President, after assuring him that every 
effort should be made to gratify his wishes, bade 
him a kind adieu, and calligg the medical officer 
aside, asked if there was any prospect of the young 
man’s surviving until the old lady could be tele- 
graphed to and come to Washington, and he 
seemed a good deal perplexed on being told 
there was no hope of this; but after a moment's 
reflection, he said the only expedient that oc- 
curred to him under the circumstances was the 
exercise of a little of that harmless strategy 
which was always allowable in war times; that 
if he could only find some old woman who would 
consent to personate the grandmother, the boy 
was in such a state of lethargy that he would 
not probably detect the deception, and would die 
with the consoling belief that he had received the 
parting benediction of his aged relative. 

**'That would certainly be a perfectly justifi- 
able device,” replied the surgeon; ‘* but where 
will you find the elderly female to enact the part 
of the grandmother ?” 

‘* Let me see,” soliloquized Mr. Lincoln, hold- 
ing up his left hand while he enumerated with 
the index finger of the right hand: ‘‘there is 
old Mrs, B———r, old Mrs. S——k, and old Mrs. 
M——s; they are all most benevolent ladies, but 
I am apprehensive they could not be prevailed 
upon to undertake any thing which involved the 
faintest shadow of deception. No, no,” contin- 
ued he, ‘there is no hope from that direction ; 
but if I could only induce my venerable friend 
Gideon Welles to personate the old lady, in suit- 
able costume, the object would be attained, and 
nobody harmed.” 

‘** But,” remarked the doctor, ‘‘ Mr. Welles’s 
long white beard would at once expose the arti- 
fice.” 

‘**That can all be obviated by his wearing a 
night-cap, tied down so as to cover up the beard,” 
said the President. Accordingly he sat down 
at once and addressed a note to the Secretary 
of the Navy, begging him, as a special favor, to 
comply with the request at as early a moment as 
practicable, as the boy’s hours were numbered. 

Now it so happened when the Secretary re- 
ceived this communication he was busily en- 
gaged in official transactions, which, in his opin- 
ion, were of so much consequence that they 
could not be postponed for any thing else, and 
he replied that he entertained a high apprecia- 
tion of the honor conferred upon him by the 
President’s selecting him to perform the chief 
réle in the sad little drama indicated, but un- 
fortunately he was at that very moment deeply 
absorbed in the solution of the difficult problem 
as to whether Noah’s ark or the new model gun- 
boat was best adapted to the purposes of modern 
warfare. 





Tue sympathetic instincts of Mr. Lincoln's na- 
ture were so predominating that it was difficult 
for him to refuse a plausible petition from any 
one who appealed to his commiseration; and 








when he found himself obliged to reject a re- 
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quest, he almost invariably adduced a parallel of 
such laughable character from some event with- 
in his own diversified experience that it seldom 
failed to put the applicant in good humor, so that 
very few ever left him with displeasure. 

One day during the war a clerk from the Adju- 
tant-General’s Office, whose name was not Smith 
(but as this will serve our purposes as well as any 
other, we will so designate him), called at the 
White House, and haging been admitted to Mr. 
Lincoln’s presence, stated to him that he had 
for a good while been discharging the duties de- 
volving upon his clerical position, and he flatter- 
ed himself that the knowledge he had thereby 
attained qualified him for the performance of the 
higher functions of an Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, which office he most respectfully but ur- 
gently solicited. 

‘The President replied, ‘‘ I have no doubt, Mr. 
Smith, that you are all you represent yourself to 
be, although some people might think other qual- 
ifications besides that of being a good clerk are 
requisite to make an Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. Do you know whether there are any va- 
cancies in the Adjutant-General’s Office at this 
time ?” added he. 

‘*'There are none,” replied he; ‘‘but it has 
occurred to me that I might be appointed, and 
assigned to the staff of some general officer com- 
manding a corps, division, or brigade.” 

** Exactly,” said Mr. Lincoin; ‘‘ but has any 
corps, division, or brigade commander applied for 
you on his staff?” 

** Not that I am aware of,” was the answer. 

** Well, Sir, do you know of any general officer 
who wants you upon his staff?” asked the Pres- 
ident. 

‘*T can not say that I do at this time, Sir,” 
replied he. 

“Then,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘it seems to me 
that you might just as well ask me to marry you 
to a woman who didn’t want you as to expect 
me to send you to a general who didn’t want a 
clerk promoted from the Adjutant-General’s Of- 
fice; and if I were to force any general to take 
you against his wishes, I reckon he would have 
as good cause to apply for a divorce as the wom- 
an would have who didn’t want a husband: so 
that it looks to me, Smith, as if you had better 
remain where you are in the Adjutant-General's 
Office until somebody wants you elsewhere.” 





ANOTHER war incident illustrative of President 
Lincoln's colloquial idiosyncrasies : 

It will be remembered that while General Grant 
was investing Petersburg the President paid a 


visit to City Point for the purpose of witnessing | 
) purp' g 


the progress of military operations in that quar- 
ter. It will also be remembered that at this 
eventful juncture the public was with breathless 
anxiety watching every proceeding which had the 
least bearing upon the issue of the siege. 
Shortly after Mr. Lincoln’s arrival at City Point, 
while he was engaged in conversation with a group 
of officers around him, a distant musket-shot was 
heard from the direction of General Parke’s corps, 
which then occupied the right of our lines, about 
two miles from City Point. Soon after this the 
report of another shot came, then followed sev- 
eral others in rapid succession, and directly aft- 
erward volleys were fired, interspersed with oc- 
casional discharges of cannon, all from nearly 


| the same direction (Parke’s position). The Pres- 
ident for a few minutes manifested considerable 
| anxiety, remarking that he could not understand 
| why Parke had not, as he promised, informed 
him if any thing of importance occurred in his 
vicinity. 

| The officers could not account for the firing, 
| as they felt quite confident no considerable force 
| of the enemy could have made its appearance 
| near General Parke’s corps. 

In a short time, however, the firing ceased, 
| and the President, feeling no farther apprehen- 
sion of danger, went to bed. 

Early on the following morning my informant, 
Colonel P——e, accompanied by General N 8, 
rode over to Parke’s head-quarters to ascertain 
the cause of the firing, when they learned that 
it was occasioned by a careless recruit, who, about 
dusk, accidentally discharged his musket near 
one flank of the line, which was soon responded 
to by an equally verdant tyro at some other 
point, and this was immediately followed by oth- 
er pattering shots along the entire line, so that 
in a few minutes quite an imaginary battle was 
inaugurated, and in the darkness which soon ob- 
scured every thing, the troops, verily believing 
the enemy was in front of them, fired volleys of 
musketry, with now and then a salvo of artillery ; 
but fortunately nobody was hurt, and the dis- 
turbance was soon quelled, 

Charged with these facts, the officers returned 
to City Point and reported them to Mr. Lin- 
coln, who had just seated himself at the break- 
fast-table. Whereupon he turned around with 
a mischievous twinkle in his eyes, and smilingly 
observed that this affair reminded him of an oc- 
currence which once took place in Springfield, 
Illinois. 

It happened upen one 3d of July night, after 
quite a number of people from the surround- 
ing country had assembled in town in anticipa- 
tion of participating in the celebration of the 
anniversary of our national independence, and 
after nearly every body had gone to sleep, with 
the exception of a few frolicsome young fellows 
who had been prowling about town until after 
midnight, and had pretty well exhausted their 
ingenuity in devising new pranks for fun and mis- 
chief, when one of them proposed to bet drinks 
for the party that he would within five minutes’ 
time make every cock in the whole town crow. 
‘The wager was promptly accepted, and the young 
fellow, who by constant practice had reached per- 
fection in imitating the crowing of a chicken- 
cock, leaped upon a fence, and slapping his 
thighs with his open hands, elevated his mouth, 
and gave forth a vociferous ‘‘ cock-a-doodle-do- 
0-9-0,” which, in the stillness of the calm night, 
reverberated like a clarion throughout every nook 
and corner of the town; but this did not elicit a 
response, until he made another still more pow- 
erful effort, equal in pitch and volume to that of 
any proud chanticleer that ever greeted the break 
of day, when a solitary reply issued from a chick- 
en-roost in a remote suburb, which was soon 
taken up by others in different directions, and 
within the brief period specified in the wager 
probably every cock in town had repeated the 
call, But the strangest part of the whole affair 





was that the sell was not confined to the chick- 
ens, for as soon as the crowing commenced all 
the boys in the place, who very likely slept with 
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one eye open upon that special occasion, and ver- | 
ily believing the joyful Fourth of July had dawn- 
ed, leaped out of bed, jumped into their clothes, 
and rushed pell-mell to the streets, and ‘vithin 
less time than it has taken to relate it, fire-crack- 
ers, pistols, and guns were being discharged from 
every direction. ‘‘ But,” added the facetious nar- 
rator, “‘nobody was hurt any more than when | 
Parke’s roosters prematurely crowed last even- | 
s ” | 
ing. 


| 


A LApY’s-MAID Visiting with her mistress at | 
the residence of a celebrated surgeon, then de- | 
ceased, noticed the classic invitation ‘‘ Salve” | 
upon the hall floor, and in the parlor a picture | 
of Cleopatra applying the asp to her beautiful | 
bosom. Whereupon, with that quick but not 
always correct woman’s intuition about which 
we hear so much nowadays, she confidently but 
in all innocence inquired, ‘* Dr. was a phy- 
sician, was he not? I felt sure he was when I 
saw salve on the entry floor, and then that poor 
thing in the parlor, with her broken breast and 





the leech in her hand. I knew he must have 
been a doctor.” | 
| 

Dramatis Personx: Bridget, standing on | 
top of a high step-ladder, dusting the chandelier ; 
Dinah, at a side table, wiping a Parian statuette 
of Ariadne riding on the leopard—the figure 
being, of course, in the garb of Eden before the 
fall; and their mistress, 

Dinu (simply, to her mistress). ‘‘ Miss Maria, 
is dis yere de Virgin Mary ?” 

Bripcet (aghast, and nearly losing her bal- 


ridiculous than the other. We are touched by 
the joy of the gentleman who 


Stood on his head on the lone sea-shore, 
And joy was the cause of the act, 

For he felt as he never had felt before— 
Insanely glad, in fact. 


And why? In that vessel that left the bay 
His mother-in-law had sailed 

To a tropic country far away, 
Where tigers and snakes prevailed. 


Also we admire the logic of the ‘* Wild Warrior,” 
who bids his followers 


Quick! mount the wall! The ladder is red-hot, 
The Hope’s Forlorn; 

But you may just as well be killed as not, 
Now that you have been born. 


Nor are we sorry to hear, in familiar numbers, 
that 


There was an old priest of Peru, 
Who dreamed he converted a Jew; 
He woke in the night 
In a deuce of a fright, 
And found it was perfectly true. 


This being the best that Britain can do, we 
present the following American effort, describ- 


ing the mode of administering justice in Cincin- 
nati: 


Judge Marchant tilted his arm-chair back, 
And rested his hoofs on the pencil rack; 
Worse than a gin-mill the court-room smelt, 
And oh! how wretched his Honor felt! 

For it grieved his nature to be severe, 

And he socked on the fines with many a tear. 


Wuex the eminent British publicist, Professor 
Bonamy Price, shed his rays upon this people, 


ance). ** May the howly powers presarve us! did | he was dined and wined by persons of position 


I iver hear the likes of that! D’ye suppose the | in several of our cities. At Washington a par- 
Blissed Vargin would go ridin’ round the airth | ticularly bright entertainment was given, at 


on & baste, an’ dressed like that crayture ?” 


A CELEBRATED surgeon used to tell a story, 
which many who were so happy as to be admit- 
ted to his intimacy will at once recognize «s his, 
though we have heard it told as original by oth- 
er lips. A Portuguese, whose English words 
were as rare as they were imperfect, was brought 
one day to the hospital afflicted apparently with 
total paralysis of both legs. It was decided to 
try the moxa, a little pastil, which is in such 
cases placed upon the course of the spine, and, 
being lighted, burns down to and into the flesh. 
The patient was partly undressed, laid upon the 
table, and the moxa applied to his back. No 
suspicion of his shamming was entertained by 
the doctors, and the man seemed helpless from 
the waist down. But so unexpectedly efficacious 
was the remedy that no sooner did the fire reach 
the flesh than the patient, finding at the same 
moment both tongue and limbs, declined their 
further attentions with the ery, ‘* No, thankee; 
moch obleeg’,” sprang to the floor, and seizing 
his coat, made for the door, and then the street, 
and was last seen or heard from making quick 
time round the next corner, and repeating his 
polite farewell, ‘‘No, thankee; moch obleeg’; 
moch obleeg’; no, thankee!” 


| which he requested the ladies and gentlemen at 
| the table to give him on the back of their cards, 
as a souvenir to take back to England, a single 
' line giving the idea of each about heaven. Rath- 
er a copious subject for concise treatment! nev- 
ertheless, the request was complied with. One 
of these was by the witty Secretary of the Navy, 
who thus expressed his ‘‘idee :” Heaven—A 
place to be entered without money and without 
Price.” 


Tfow touching is this, from a city friend, who 
tells us of a poor woman who went to her minis- 
ter asking him to come and perform the funeral 
service of her fourth husband, he having offici- 
ated for the three who had previously disappear- 
ed from the public view. 

‘* Why, Bridget, how is this ?” asked the rev- 
erend gentleman. 

‘* Ah, it’s mighty bad,” she replied. ‘‘ There 
| Was never a poor woman worn down with such a 
| lot of dying men as I’ve been.” 

It was rather rough. 





A rustic functionary in Philadelphia sends 
| us this: 
| During the month of July, 1874, I was sent 
to the marble quarries in Lee, Massachusetts, 
to gain what information I could in regard to 


Tuere has been lately published in London | their capacity, and to the facilities which their” 
a volume entitled Songs of Singularity, by the | owner had for fulfilling his contract to supply 
‘London Hermit,” which remind one of Bon | the marble necessary in the erection of the new 
Gaultier and of the Bab Ballads, though less | public buildings in this city. Arriving there, 
scholarly than the one, and less magnificently | I, with note-book in hand, wandered through 
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the quarries, picking up from conversations with 


the workmen what scraps they were enabled to 
give me in regard to the amount of stone they 
could quarry ina day. In one of these places 


were five channeling machines, and I thought it | 


would be interesting as well as important to find 
out the amount of work which one of these pow- 


erful little engines could do in a stated time. | 


With this end in view I approached one of these 
machines, which was not working, and asked a 


man who was busily engaged in oiling its work- | 


ing parts, 


‘**Can you tell me, Sir, how much stone you | 


can drill or cut in a day with this machine ?” 

‘The man suspended his work for a moment, 
and then simply said, ‘* How ?” 

**Can you tell me how much stone you can 
cut in a day with this machine ?” 

‘*No,” without ceasing for an instant in his 
oiling operations. 

‘“*No? Are not you the engineer of this chan- 
neler ?” 

soe ag 

‘* How long have you been the engineer ?” 

‘*Six weeks, more or less,” was the reply. 

** Well, may I ask you how much work you 
average per day with it ?” 

** Yes,” came the response. 

I waited a few moments, but as the man paid 
no further attention to me, I very meekly and 
humbly said, ‘‘I believe you said you were the 
engineer ?” 

“To.” 

** Well, don’t you know how much work this 
machine did yesterday ?” 

ee i Mag 

‘Have you any objection to tell me the 
amount of that work ?” 

+o." 

Again I waited a few moments—perhaps a full 
minute—and then, somewhat put out with the 
non-committal nature of the man, I repeated the 
question, ‘* You say you know how much work 
this machine did yesterday ?” 

* Yes.” 

** And you say you have no objections to tell 
me?” 

i 

** Well, then, how much work was done?” 

‘*No work at all. This machine ain't been 
running since Saturday ;” and the man rubbed a 
little harder. 

I felt disgusted and left, and to this moment I 
can not help but regard that engineer other- 
wise than with the love for our neighbor which 
the Bible enjoins upon us. 





Tuvs saith the great Leibnitz: *‘ As I have 
said more than once, men never appear more in- 
genious than in games and amusements, and 
philosophers should take advantage of them in 
perfecting the art of arts, which is the art of 
thinking.” 





Tue exhaustive treatise on the fluctuating pas- 
time of draw poker, recently given to gratified 
subjects of the British monarchy and American 
citizens by a distinguished Federal diplomatist, 
has moved a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington to send this to the 
Drawer : 

The President of Texas, Jones, was playing 
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| “*draw” with Henderson, an eminent ‘Texan, 


Jones lost several thousands. 
| colloquy occurred : 

** Jones, you owe me several thousands,” 

‘* But,” said Jones, ‘I can’t afford to owe you 
any thing.” , 

‘* But, Jones, you do owe me.” 

**Can’t afford to.” 

‘* Jones, how much can you owe?” 

‘* Nothing,” said Jones. 

“Well, then, how much can you afford to 
| win ?” 
They ceased to collogue. 


On settling, this 





| 
Ir comes to us that a Sunday-school teacher 
| of this city, having taken much trouble to ex- 
plain to her class the parable of the wise and 
foolish virgins, thought on the following Sabbath 
she would see if they remembered her instruc- 
tion. ‘Telling them to stand up (they were all 
| under ten years of age), she said, ** Now, girls, 
| what did I tell you about last Sunday ?” 

A perfectly blank look on the faces of all—no 
| one had remembered—till a pair of bright black 
|eyes sparkling with delight, and a little hand 
| raised to attract the teacher’s attention, caused 
| the teacher to ask, ‘* Well, Louise, what was it 
| about ?” 
| ‘The answer was, ‘‘ Why, about them women 
that forgot their kerosene.” 

She had seized the obvious idea, though Seript- 
| urally the answer was a little off color. 





An officer of one of the great illuminating 
companies of this city writes that ‘‘ the follow- 
| ing is a literal copy of an inscription on a tomb- 
| stone in the cathedral yard at Glasgow, Scotland. 
| The capitals are as written, and there is not a 
| comma or period on the stone :” 


| Here lies the Corps of 


| Ropert Bunton Joun Hart Rosgrt Soorr 
| Matruew Payton Jonun Riocumonn JaMes JouNsTON 
| ARCHIBALD Stewart James WinuNG Joun Main 


who suffer’d at the Cross of Glasgow for their Testi- 
mony to the Covenant and Work of Reformation be- 
cause they durst not own the authority of the then 
Tyrants destroying the same betwixt 1666 and 1686 

Years sixty six and eighty four 

Did send their souls home into glore 

Whose bodies here interred ly 

Then sacrificed to tyranny 

To Covenants and Reformation 

Cause they adhered in their station 

These nine with others in this yard 

Whose heads and bodies were not spar’d 

Their testimonies foes to bu 

Caus’d beat the drums then in great fury 

They'll know at resurrection day 

To murder saints was no sweet play 





One of the wittiest men of his time was Rich- 
ard Harris Barham, author of The Ingoldsby Le- 
gends and many other productions witty and 
wise. From the many anecdotes published in 
the two volumes of his Life and Letters we quote 
the following: 

Dined at the Adolphuses’. Met there a Mr. 
or Dr. Vicessimus Knox, who talked away fa- 
mously and was very funny. ‘Told us a story 
of a Mr. ——, and how he thonght the word 
“clause” of an act of Parliament was the plural 
number, and asked him, the said Vicessimus, 
which claw of the act he was speaking of. 

Chief Justice Bushe was dining with the late 
| Duke of Richmond, when Lord-Lieutenant of 
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Ivcland, at Sir Wheeler Cuff’s. On their enter- 
tainer getting drunk and falling from his chair, 
the duke good-naturedly endeavored to lift him 
up, when Bushe exciaimed, ‘* How, your grace! 
you, an Orangeman and a Protestant, assist in 
elevating the host!” 

Sergeant Murphy, observing part of the bench 
(including Sir C. Williams) leaving the court 


early, while two only remained to finish the | 
causes, said, loud enough to be heard by all | 


present, ‘* As a papist, I am not, of course, per- 


mitted to know much of Scripture, or [ should | 


say there is on one side Exodus and on the oth- 
er Judges.” 

When a certain Mr. , of the Temple, was 
expelled from that society by the benchers for 
conduct unbecoming a gentleman, Thesiger, who 
js a very kind-hearted man, was much affected 
by the situation of his wife and children, who 
would necessarily be ruined by the decision, and 
burst into tears. 

‘‘ Well,” said he afterward to Rose, who was 
then Judge of the Court of Review, ‘‘I should 
never do for a criminal judge, and after the way 
in which I have exposed my weakness to-day, 
you will agree with me.” 

” Why, yes,” said Rose, ‘*I think you would 
make an indifferent judge; but then, you know, 
you would make an uncommonly good crier.” 

” Sydney Smith, speaking of his being sham- 
pooed at Mahomet’s Baths at Brighton, said they 
**squeezed enough out of him to make a lean 
curate.” 





In Haverhill, Massachusetts, they have a Re- 
form Club, composed of over twelve hundred 
members. At their weekly public meetings an 
hour or so is passed in recitations, singing, ete., 
the newly made members frequently relating 
their experience when habituated to the cup. 
At a recent meeting a certain citizen signed the 
pledge, and on doing so took occasion to remark, 
in the most frank and gallant style, that he had 
“*never tasted a drop of liquor until he came to 
Haverhill and got married.” Which of these 
two accidents set him to tippling he didn’t men- 
tion, But he had reformed. 





Pernars some of our modern temperance re- 
formers may be able to recognize their own fa- 
miliar portraiture in the following: 

A talented gentleman in Massachusetts was 
given to strong drink, but was induced to sign 
the pledge with several others. Shortly afier, he 


had occasion to go to Providence, where almost 
the first thing he did was to get drunk. ‘The 


news of this reached home before he did, and on 

his arrival he was called to account as follows : 
“6 Mr, 

lated the regulations of our order. 
‘*You are wrong; I have not.” 





‘*We are informed that you were intoxicated 


in Providence.” 


“Quite true; I was; but I don’t belong to | 





» We understand that you have vio- 
’ 


|the chase. A light snow had fallen, and all 
| things were so inviting that he could not resist 
the temptation to go. Going down to his store 
with his dog, he got out his gun and snow-shoes 
preparatory to starting. His brother looked up 
in surprise, and said : 

‘* Why, Sile, you're not going fox-hunting to- 
| day, are you? Ain’t you going to the funeral ?” 

‘**Wa’al, I want to notify yer,” was the reply, 
‘*that I ain’t goin’ to lose a good track for any 
| one funeral.” 





Tue following free translations of epigrams 
from the Greek are quite pleasant enough and 
| pithy enough for place in the Drawer: 

THE NEGRO. 
(From the Greek of Lucian.) 
Forbear! ‘tis useless trying 
To wash a negro white; 
You can not bring the sunrise 
By shonting for the light. 
GOLD AND CLAY. 
(Imitated from the Greek of Diodorus Zonas.) 
I'll drink not from goblets of gold: 
No; give me a cup made of clay: 
Clay bore me, and soon in the mould 
I shall slumber for aye. 
THE PHYSICIAN, 
(From the Greek of Niarchus.) 
No; Pheidon never physicked me, 

Was never near my side; 

But when fever came I thought of his name, 

And that was enough—I died. 
ON AN OLD MAN. 

(From the Greek: author unknown.) 

I, Dionysius, underneath this tomb, 
Some vy ! years of age, have reached my doom, 

Ne’er having married: think’st it sad ? 

I wish my father never had. 

BEARDS. 
(From the Greek of Ammiamus.) 
Clip your beard, my dear fellow; it’s getting too 






ong, 

And the people all stare as you pass through the 
throng. 

You think it shows wisdom, and looks very grand, 

But it only breeds—what’s their names?—you un- 
derstand. 


USELESS TROUBLE. 
(From the Greck of Palladas.) 


Ah, yes; I came naked from earth; 
Thien why should I labor in vain, 

Since, whether life passes in plenty or dearth, 
I must go to it naked again? 


DEATH MAKES ALL EQUAL. 
(From the Greek: author unknown.) 


This man when alive was a slave, but, behold! such 
is fate— 

Having died, he is equal in power to Darius the 
Great. 





Tw one of the volumes of the ‘‘ Bric-’-Brac Se- 
ries,” so deftly edited by Mr. Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, is the following amusing account of a sur- 
geon’s visit to an invalid, the former being one 





any temperance society in Rhode Island. It's | of the most unmitigated of chatter-boxes. [n- 


in Massachusetts.” 





Stas is a character that ought not to go down | Well, Sir, how are we to-day—better, eh? - 
| Well, Sir, go on with the iodine. Does it act?” 
‘* Why, that is what I wanted to ask; how do 

you mean it to act—as a sudorific ?” 
‘* Diaphoretic we say, not but sudorific will do ; 


to oblivion before having a place in the Drawer. 


Among other prominent traits he had a fondness 
for fox-hunting. On the day of his mother’s 
funeral he felt a strong inclination to be away on 


| tering the apartment of the invalid, he com- 
| mences : 
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it comes from sudo, but we seldom now say sudo- 
rifie. But, Sir, the iodine, does it act ?” 

‘**'That is what I want to know; how do you 
mean it to act—on the throat or—” 

** Act? iodine? on the throat? why, the throat, 
Sir, is very singularly constructed—very singular- 
ly: it’s beautiful, the mechanism of the throat. 
If it gets out of order—now yours, Sir, is out of 
order, and we have been giving you iodine; for 
Mr. agrees with me that iodine is an ex- 
cellent medicine, and what I want to know is 
does it begin to produce any effect ?” 

** Why, that is what I want to know, and there- 
fore I ask what effect is it intended to produce, 
Is it to act on—” 

‘*What effect? My dear Sir, there are few 
medicines now in better repute than iodine; we 
give it in many cases—dropsy, sometimes—not 
that yours is dropsy ; you have nothing dropsical 
about you; your complaint is an affection of the 
throat, and we have been giving iodine in your 


J 


case; you have had it now three days—twice ¢ 
day. Do you take it regularly twice a day ?” 


**T take what you send me twice a day, and 
you tell me it is iodine, but—” 

‘* And does it begin to produce its effect ? does 
it act? 

** Why, that’s what I'm asking you. 
it intended to act as a sedative or—” 


Now is 


** A sedative ? what, is your cough more trou- | 


blesome? We give sedatives sometimes for trou- 
blesome coughs, and then in nervous complaints, 
but then congestion is a thing to be avoided— 
not that I see any symptoms of congestion in 
your case; yours is an affection of the throat, 
and so we give you iodine, and as we are a little 
particular in proportioning our doses, I want to 
ascertain whether what you have been taking 
acts, 

And soon. We have all seen him—the man 
of small calibre but immense bore. 


Anp this: 


Diary: May, 1843.—Dinner of the Sons of | 


the Clergy at Merchant Tailors’ Hall. Arch- 
bishop Howley, a nervous man, by a curious dap- 


baron, “Non, non,” he said; ‘‘dans la haute 
finance on fait des barons, dans l'industrie des 
chevaliers.” The jovial old cynic roamed over 
Europe, closeted one moment with a minister 
and chaffing the next moment with an actress 
equal to either occasion. ; 

We remember seeing him one day approach 
the gambling tables at Homburg. ‘There was a 
pause, and all waited to see what the great baron 
would stake. Solemnly and slowly he drew a 
five-franc piece from his pocket and placed it on 
the red. When black appeared, and it was swept 
away, he turned to leave the table. ‘* What!” 
cried some by-stander, ‘‘only five franes ?” 
*“*Chacun joue selon ses moyens,” he replied ; 
and with this reproof to the impecunious herd, 
who were staking their year’s incomes, he went 
off to his dinner. On his death-bed, when his 
physicians announced that there was no hope, hie 
is reported to have turned to his secretary and 
to have said, ‘Sell Lombards: there will be a 
fall when I die ;” but this story is perhaps only 
ben trovato, Cynic, however, as he was, he 
gave plentifully to the poor. His wife was the 
most charitable woman in Paris, and he lavishly 
furnished her with the means to succor all the 
distressed who applied to her for assistance, to 


found schools, and to establish hospitals. 


Tus art of advertising seems to be as well un- 
derstood in Spain as in the United States. The 
following notice in a Spanish paper shows how 
neatly and tenderly mourning and money-getting 
may be mingled : 

This morning our Saviour summoned away the jew- 
eler Siebald Illmaga from his shop to another and 
a better world. The undersigned, his widow, will 
behor upon his tomb, as will also his two daughters, 
Hilda and Emma, the former of whom is married, and 
the latter is open to an offer. The funeral will take 
place to-morrow. His disconsolate widow, 

a _ VERONIQUE ILLMAGA. 

P.S.—This bereavement will not interrupt our em- 
ployment, which will be carried on as usual, only our 
place of business will be removed from No, 3 Tessie 
de Teinturiers to No. 4 Rue de Missionnaire, as our 
grasping landlord has raised our rent. 


THERE are a great many Edwards, large and 


sus lingue, gave as a toast, instead of ** Prosper- | small, whose personal experience is dittoed by 


ity to the Merchant Tailors’ Compaty,” ‘* Pros- 
perity to the Merchant Company’s Tailor.” 


Tue following is an extract from a letter from 
Archbishop Whately to Dr. Taylor: ‘‘ O’Con- 
nell has spoiled the dog! The story is of a trav- 
eler who, finding himself and his dog in a wild 
country and destitute of provisions, cut off his 
dog's tail and boiled it for Ais own supper, giving 
the ‘dog the bone.’” 


Ix a recent number of Edmund Yates’s saucy 
London paper, Zhe World, are these anecdotes 
of the Rothschild family : 

Of the sons of the Frankfort banker, James, 
who resided in Paris, was the most distinguished. 
Béte comme un millionnaire lost its point as long 


as he lived, for he was as witty as he was rich, | 


When, in 1848, a deputation of Communists wait- 


ed upon him and invited him to divide his wealth 


equally with all mankind, after making some rap- 
id calculations upon a piece of paper, he hand- 
ed ‘to each member a sou, and then proved to 
them that this was their exact share. When 
some one told him that Mirés was to be made a 


| that of little Eddie R 





, of Albion, New York, 
of whom the following is sent to the Drawer: 

He had lately attended a circus for the first 
time, and on the Sunday following was taken by 
his grandmother to church. Eddie gazed around 
in some wonderment for a few moments. When 
the organist began to play, he turned to his 
grandmother and said, in a whisper, 

** Grandma, will there be a circus, so I can see 


the lion ?” 


‘* Why, no, Eddie, this is church.” 
** Well,” replied the little man, ‘‘it’s circus mu- 


sic any way.” 


Doubtless. 
sanctuary. 


There’s a good deal of it in the 





TO CONCLUDE. 


Turre adern owh asrea chedt heend 
Oft hissm allbo okofwi tt icis ms; 
Initth ere ’snot hin gtooff end, 
No rtode ser vehars hcriti ci sms. 
Ther e’slang hteri n’t— 
Th ere ’sw isdo min’t: 
Wi thtri flesl igh tasair 
Thebo oki sfil led; 
An dhew ho ’sw il led 
Ma yfre elyh aveas h are, 





